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BE PUT IX TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPFAK, NOT AS PLEASING MBN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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DEAD IN THE NEST. 


(From aN Epirara mm ax Exon OaTHEpRal.) 





BY BOSE TERRY COOKE. 


Bue lay in her cradle, sweet and fair, 
With smiling lips like a daisy’s bloom, 
A cloud of lace on the silk-white hair 
And slumber veiling her eyes’ soft gloom. 


A dew-drop gleamed on the blue-veined brow, 
Where priestly fingers the cross bad signed, 
The tearful token of many a vow 
That baby spirit to guard and bind. 


Still she slept, for the rite was done, 

The choral hushed and the prayers all said, 
The life for Heaven on earth begun, 

The cbrismal dews on her forehead shed. 


One by one the sponsors came, 
Gifts of price at her feet to lay— 

A golden cup, with the sweet new name; 
A string of pearls for the baby’s day ; 


Ermine mantle and robe of silk, 
Thick and heavy with broidered show ; 
And silver bells, as white as milk, 
Frosted like lilies all a-row ; 


Carven coral and filmy lace ; 
Velvet shoes for the tiny feet ; 
Babdies to stare in the baby’s face, 
With silent smiles for her laughter sweet, 


Heiress she of a lineage proud, 
Tender bud of a stately tree ; 
Over her cradle bend and crowd 

Lord and lady of high degree. 


Gift on gift in ber nest they lay, 
Knight, and squire, and priest, and nun; 
Till the christening guests are all away 
And earth is red with the setting sun. 


** Still she sleeps?’’ ‘Tis the mother calls. 
“Still, my lady; nor sound por sigh.” 
Ah! through the lofty castle-walls, 

Rings a sudden and fearful cry. 


Yes, she sleeps! in her hour of pride, 
Crushed by splendors above her spread; 

Of heavy treasures the child hath died, 
Stified and cold in ber gorgeous bed. 


Sleeps she now forever and aye. 
Long ago did the legend bloom; 
The baby blossom who died that day 

Is but dust in a lordly tomb. 


Yet the story lives o’er and o’er; 
Still as the swift years onward roll, 

Earth’s heaped riches have crushed far more 
Many and mapy a living soul ! 

“Wixetep, Coyn, 





THE BIBLE IN THE “ ANGLICAN 
CHURCH.” 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 





I FIND the following words in an article 
in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb. 28d: 


“The Romish Church and every other 
prelatical church is in sympathy with a civ- 
ilization and a religion of a different type, 
and believes in keeping the Bible sealed up 
inan unknown tongue. There is a pro- 
found philosophy in the disposition of the 
Anglican Church to keep the Bible in a 
style of English which is fast becoming ob- 
solete and unintelligible.” 


I can hardly believe my eyesight. I 
have read the above over and over again, 
to see whether it was meant to say what 
it does say. The respected Christian 


brother whose name is made responsible for 
such sentiments, surely, must have written 
them in haste, if i comprehend the force 
of words. 1am unable to credit him with 
what he seems to assert, as if it were his 








put in my say in gentle reproof of lan- 
guage so extraordinary. I shall treat this. 
matter in Socratic fashion. I write as an 
inquirer, and without a particle of bitter- 
ness. Only one can’t let such things pass 
without a remonstrance. 

First, let me note, in passing, the phrase 
“ other prelatical churches.” If this means 
what are commonly called *‘‘ Episcopal 
churches,” as I suppose it does, I beg to re- 
fmind my brother that the Romist Church 
is not an Episcopal church. It is simply 
Papal, and its highest. order of ministers is 
that of presbyters, The title of ‘* bishops” 
is retained, but only asa title. The order 
of bishops was craftily abolished by the 
Council of Trent, and the theory of certain 
schoolmen was made into dogma to this 
effect—viz., the Pope is Universal Bishop 
and possesses the sole episcopate; all other 
bishops are but papal vicurs—that is, presby- 
ters only—authorized to act for the Pope io 
certain localities, but only as subject to his 
mere bene placitum. The Gallicans have 
struggled agaiust this dogma, by invoking 
the ancient cavons, but without avail. 

To propitiate the First Consul, Pius VII, 
with one drop of ink blotted out nearly 
one hundred of the dioceses of France and 
deprived six and thirty “bishops” of their 
sees, in spite of their pitiable outcries, They 
iecovered, as poor Darboy did, at the late 
Vatican Council, that ‘‘they were only so 
many sacristans” so far as episcopal 
powers and privileges were concerned. I 
note this because it is important to under- 
stand that the powers of Romish ‘‘ bishops” 
in America are Papal powers exclusively. 
They are the shadows of Leo XIII and have 
no rights as bishops which he is bound to 
respect. ‘‘A breath unmakes them, as a 
breath hasmade.” The Anglican Churches 
and all the Oriental Churches agree in hold- 
ing the old Nicene Constitutions, by which 
the order of bishops is recognized as hold- 
ing from Curis, and not from apy pontiff. 
It was of this sort of Episcopacy that John 
Calvin despaired when he said: ‘‘If they 
would give us such a hierarchy in which 
the bishops have such a pre-eminence as 
that they do not refuse to be subject to 
Christ, and to depend upon himas their only 
Head,” etc. I forbear to quote the rest. The 
Papal Church dllows no such hierarchy to 
exist. We know po other than such inthe 
Anglican Communion. 

But now for the gravamen. We Angli- 
cons, it seems, are ‘‘in sympathy with a 
civilization and a religion of a different type” 
from that which ‘‘ depends upon the pos- 
session by the people of a Bible in the ver- 
macular.” It almost takes away my breath 
to read such words from an enlightened 
and good man. The civilization and re- 
ligion which were given to England by our 
martyred bishops, burning in the fires of 
Oxford and Gloucester, different from that 
which gives the people an open Bible in the 
vernacular! Who translated the Bishops’ 
Bible? Who translated the Bible of 1611? 
Who compiled the Prayer-book, which, over 
and above the Psalms, to be read through 
twelve times every year, calls upon the clergy 
and people to read the Old Testament through 
once every year and the New Testament 
twice? Who but these Anglicans have seen 
to it that every cotiage in England is fur- 
nished with the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue? And who bat these Anglicans 
(aided by zealous Non-conformisis, it is 
true) have filled the world with translations 
of the Scriptures, so that all men may come 





deliberate opinion; but Tum IxpEPENDENT 


to that form of “civilization and religion” 











which requires the 
Holy Word for its base? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
If there be any Christians in America that 
read more of Holy Scripture in their public 
services than we do, I have never yet heard 
of them. If the Church of which I ama 
grateful and loving servant has any “ phi- 
losopby” of the sorts referred to, [ can 
only say that it is so “ profound” and lies 
so deep in the well that I have never seen 
the first drop of it drawn up. So far as I 
know and believe, aud my acquaintance is 
not very limited among those chiefly con- 
cerned, there is not a clergyman of any 
pote or influence in our communion, no 
matter of what school, who has a particle 
of sympathy with any type of religion or 
civilization in which the blessed Scriptures 
are not made the precious inheritance even 
of babes in Christ; in which an open Bible 
is not offered to all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

It is true we bave great faults and suffer 
from great scandals in our communion; 
but I never expected to hear the Church of 
Cranmer and Ridley, of Hooker and An- 
drewes, of Leighton and Ker, of Beveridge 
and Walton, of Wilson and Lowth and 
Heber, avd of such laymen as Newton and 
Boyle, and Cowper and Wilberforce, and 
Theroton, and thousands not less illus- 
trious for scriptural knowledge and for geal 
in diffusing the same—I never expected to 
hear that Church accused of a disposition 
to ‘‘keep the Bible sealed up in an un- 
known tongue.” 

May I not charitably believe that the 
brother to whom I have showed his mistake, 
in words of sorrow, not of anger, will re- 
joice to recall ‘‘ words so unflily spoken”? 
I had thought, from many tokens to which 
Tue INDEPENDENT has signa)ly Jent a help- 
ing hand, that Christians of almost every 
pame were becoming more and more dis- 
posed to do justice to one another's merits 
and to minimize divisions among such as 
‘love the Lord Jesus Christ in sivcerity.” 
Nobody can be more intensely in love than 
I am with the Anglican type of theology 
and of discipline; but nobody can enjoy 
more thoroughly than I do that spirit of the 
Anglican Church which breathes in her 
Ordival and which exacts of all her pastors 
everywhere, as an oath of ordination, the 
promise to ‘maintain and set forward, as 
much as in them lieth, quietness, peace, 
and love among all Christian people.” 

Burrato, N. ¥. 


of God’s ' 





THE REVISION AND DR. TODD. 
BY PROF. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D. D. 





To THe Epitor or THE INDEPENDENT: 
A PROMINENT pulpit orator, of whom I 
have recently heard, declares that the larg- 
est element of power in preaching, as he 
finds by his own experience, lies in posi- 
tiveness of statement. If there is avy other 
element of greater importance than this, 
it has for mavy years seemed to me 
to be in the sphere of statistics, 
When the two elements are combined, 
the hearer, if I may judge from my 
own observation, is ordinarily convinced of 
the truth or propriety of what the speaker 
says, without any further questioning. My 
excellent friend, Dr. Todd, has happily ex- 
hibited both sorts of power in bis articles 
on the “ Revision of the Authorized Version 
of the New Testement” which have ep- 
peared in the last two issues of Tux Ixpg- 
PENDERT. He has used thetwo methods 





of presentation, also, in the true rhetorical 
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order. | Beginn 
which are quite appalling, be bas left them 
for an entire week to sink into the hearts 
and minds of his readers, and now he adds 
the strong affirmation which every one is 
waiting for and ready to welcome. It sur- 
prises me that no critic has adopted this 
course before with regard to the Revision. 
It is a satisfaction to know that it has, even 
at this late day, been so successfully 
adopted. 

The power of figures to prove and to con- 
vince is. appreciated by the advocates of 
many other good causes besides that of the 
Version of 1611. Why should it not be, 
also, in this most important matter? The 
orators who defend the doctrine of total 
abstinence, for example—a doctrine so 
effective in its results in past years—how 
thoroughly they understand the impressive- 
ness of numbers! How much would be 
lost in the influence of their eloquent dis- 
courses if they were not to tell us the pre- 
cise number of gallons of ardent spirits 
(say 51,962,813) that are manufactured to- 
day in the United States beyond what were 
manufactured in the year 1878. How in- 
stantly and unbesitatingly the conclusion is 
drawn by every intelligent mind that there 
are 51,962,818 persons in the country who 
have added in these yearsa gallon of ar- 
dent spirits to what they bad ever taken be- 
fore, and that the resultsin intemperance 
have been correspondingly alarming. It is 
the figures which produce the conviction. 
So, also, in the case of other doctrines which 
might be mentioned, Read Dr. Todd's 
first article, and observe what emphasis he 
gives in this way to his extended criticisms. 

It would have been something, no doubt, 
to say that there are in the Revision words 
spelled in.a way not in accordance with 
moderp The reader might, even on 
seeing this general statement, be moved to 
ask: Why should the Revisers have allowed 
themselves to mar their book by such 
errors? But the weakness of force in any 
such presentation of the matter will readily 
be perceived, as compared with the declara- 
tion that there are 43 improperly spelled 
words and that these occur 405 times. 
One cannot but think, when these figures 
meet his eyes, that, after the 404th time, 
the Revisers might have realized that they 
were not adjusting things to ‘present 
usage.” 80, again, we might even pass 
over as @ slight matter a criticism that 
‘prepositions are used in a strange and 
awkward, but ancient fashion”; but it fg 
quite another thing when we are told that 
‘* prepositions to the number of 21 are thus 
misused, in 51 different ways, 861 times!” 
Such definite and statistical statementa 
make the thing clear even to the most care- 
less reader. As he is borne along in this 
way from paragraph to paragraph, and the 
numbers rollin upon him with constantly 
increasing force, unti! he is informed, at the 
end, that there are ‘‘ 688 separate instances 
of bad English, occurring 4,073 times,” it is 
no wonder if he comes to feel, with the 
critic, that ‘‘the Revision is not written in 
any language that ever was or ever will be 
spoken.” 

Dr. Todd’s figures are presented, also, 
with the skill of a master in statistics. We 
have the true marshaling of forces—divis- 
fons, and sub-divisions, and sy 
divisions—and all arranged in the order of 
battle and advancing resistiessly upon the, 
enemy; 405 cases of misspelling; 402 of 
*‘old-fasbioved forms”; 1,145 of ‘“ words 





having no place in modern English litera 
ture” (of these, 74 ‘‘ entirely obsolete”; 588 
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** obsoléte in the particular senses or man- 
ner in which they are used”; 349 “‘ not en- 
tirely obsolete, but antiquated”; 10 “‘ col- 
loquial and vulgar”; 77 “indelicate ”; 15 
* pot belonging to the English language,” 
etc.); 8361 of “ awkward” prepositions; 311 
of ‘“‘umbappy conjunctions”; 695 of 
** pronominal errors "; 647 of ‘‘un-English 
phrases, whichare particularly offensive ””— 
the sum looks very formidable; it looks 
very bad; it looks as if modern times were 
deprived of their rights; in a word, to use 
my excellent friend’s own expression, it 
looks “Elizabethan.” If my friend will 
allow me to say it, in words drawn from 
one of hisown most pungent sentences, it 
looks as if the Revisers had avoided ‘‘ Hot- 
tentot” only because they ‘‘ did not know” 
it and because Elizabeth was the only 
sacred person in their eyes. The grand 
total isenormous. If *‘ the inevitable unto” 
(for fo) had not been omitted in the count- 
ing, and some other things ‘‘ which it might 
be hypercritical to notice,” the terrible figures 
would have been 7,000, instead of 4,073. 
For myself, I confess that I have never ex- 
perienced such a sense of immensity since, 
some twenty years ago, when I was in 
Europe, an English clergyman endeavored 
to give his hearers some adequate idea of 
of eternity. ‘‘ My beloved brethren,” said 
he, ‘‘ Eternity is vastly beyond your thought 
or the possibilities of your thought. But let 
me try to Jead you toward it. If you were 
to take a grain of sand from the seashore 
once in a million of years, until you had 
gathered all the sands, what an enormous 
number you would couot! But the number 
of those years would be nothing as com- 
pared with eternity. If, after this, you were 
to take a single drop from the ocean in a 
million of years, bow mavy millions upon 
millions of years would have passed away 
before the ocean would be exhausted ? 
But this, again, would be an insignificant 
number in comparison with the years of 
eternity. If, once more, you were to place 
a line of figures (the figure 9, for example) 
from the earth to the remotest star, and 
then take the sum of all these, what an al- 
most immeasurable number would be the 


result! This, however, would give you no 
idea of eternity. If you were to add these 
almost inconceivable numbers together, 


eternity would still be beyond your thoughts, 
Yes, my brethren, multiply them, each one 
by all the others, and you would still be 
but at the beginning of the eternal ages,” 
And theo, with rapt emotion and solemn 
emphasis and deep-toned voice, he added : 
** Square the awful product !” 

As I finished reading Dr. Todd's first 
article, I said to myself: What if he had 
gone a step further, and at the end of his 
formidable array of numbers had multi- 
plied them together, and then had carried 
up the product, fearful as it might prove to 
be, to the second or third power? 

In his second article he has, in effect, 
multiplied them, and bas at the same time 
exhibited the second element of rhetorical 
power to which I have referred. Attention 
being renewedly called to the ‘700 in- 
stances of bad English, occurring about 
4,000 times,” we have the statement that 
the Revision ‘is open to every objection, 
so far as English dress is concerned, that 
was ever brought against the Old Version, 
and a good many new ones.” Weare told 
that ‘‘ the mountains have labored for sev- 
eral years, aud have at last brought forth a 
work which is a hash of sixteenth-century 
English, English of the present day, Greek 
idioms, Hebrew idioms filtered through the 
Greek, Greek words, Hebrew words, Arama- 
ic words.” This certainly looks very much 
like the “awful product”; but this is not 
all. As compared with the Old Version, the 
New oneis declared to be “ worse, both 
absolutely and relatively.” The Revisers 
are declared to be ‘‘mere literalists and 
pedants,” and itis said that, in the hands 
of these men, ‘‘ we might confidently expect 
that the Scriptures, if their language were 
essentially changed, would lose all their 
rhythuiical charm.” The offenders against 
whom all these charges are brought are not 
even allowed the refuge of acting “ under 
instructions.” ‘‘ They have rolled the old 
obsolete and vulgar words like sweet mor- 
sels under their tongues. They have wal- 
lowed in the quaint style, like cats in a 
bundle of herbs.” 

Before writing these sentences, I feel con- 
fident that my friend must have multiplied 





risen into somewhat of that exalted mental 
condition to which»the English 
of whom I have spoken tried to briog Bi 
listening congregation,» Bug the eed is npt 
yet. Weare told, as the result of @ process 
of reasoning, that ‘‘so far from the Revis- 


ion’s being the work of forty of the best. 


scholars in the world, thereis fot a thing im 
it hich may not have been the work of a 
small mioority of the Committee, and these 
the least qualified to say anything about it.” 
‘Eraly, the Convocation of Canterbury has 
surpassed all other bodies of Christendom 
in devising an arrangement for solving the 
question: How not to doit? It must bave 
been a somewhat trying experience, how- 
ever, for scholars like Bishops Ellicott and 
Lightfoot and Drs. Westcott and Scrivener 
to go up, month after month, for ten years, 
to the Jerusalem Chamber, and never suc 
ceed in overcoming the pedantic and Eliza- 
bethan minority of one-third. Such an ex- 
perience must have been a pretty severe test 
of Christian character. One would think that 
there must have been times when they were 
filled with indignation and grief and when 
they felt that the work on their part was an 
utter failure. I am glad that the American 
Company had, as my friend states, no 
power in the matter, and, therefore, no re- 
sponsibility. Even if we had exercised our 
linguistic powers in the learning of Hotten- 
tot, we could have dcne no harm. Itis the 
English Revisers to whom Dr. Todd assigns 
allthe blame. He generously informs his 
readers that the Americans, so far as they 
were able to do anything, did satisfactory 
work, and that, ‘‘if they had been allowed 
to have their way, they would, no doubt, 
have produced a work which would not 
have been discreditable to the nineteenth 
century.” 

With reference to the English gentlemen, 
however, Dr. Todd intimates that he may 
have still more to say. Not only must the 
numbers be multiplied; the ‘“‘awful pro- 
duct” may, perhaps, at some future time, 
be “‘squared.” It may become necessary 
to show that even the last support of the 
Revisers cannot avail them. The Greek 
text which they claim to be the best may 
give way under the light which a minute 
and laborious examination shall bring upon 
it, and thus the new work may be shown 
to be not only “ Anglican,” but ‘‘Greco- 
Anglican rubbish.” When this is made 
clear in the columns of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, I hope that a copy will be sent to 
every member of the English New Testa- 
ment Company, and especially to the small 
(one-third) minority who are ‘‘least quul- 
ified to say anytbing about it.” The good 
work will then be accomplished, I think, 
and Queen Elizabeth will retire from the 
view of the nineteenth century, with all 
literalists and pedants, into the region 
which is appropriated to ‘‘ antiquated 
words and absurd phrases and villainous 
grammar.” We shall then be prepared to 
welcome, all of us alike, a new revision, 
‘*with all the modern improvements.” 

Meanwhile, let me suggest that the 
world is at present not wholly, I 
think not mainly composed of my 
friend, Dr. Todd, and what may be 
called the nineteenth century. I may say 
that I know a distinguished clergyman, of 
the same city in which Dr. Todd and my- 
self live, who is troubled by the change of 
charity to love in the Revised Version; and 
another, equally distinguished, who bolds 
that Shakespeare wrote English which is 
good enough for the translation of the 
Bible; and still another clergyman here has 
gone so far as to say (sol have understood) 
that ‘“‘liberty of the glory” means some- 
thing different from ‘‘ glorious liberty,” and 
expresses, what the latter phrase does not, 
the Apostle Paul’s idea. Evidently, there 
are respectable gentlemen, even in New 
Haven, who do not wish the English Bible 
to be ‘‘a repeating rifle of the very latest 
and approved make,” or to be in the 
“dialect” in which we ‘‘ write business 
letters, or do our courting, or teach infidel- 
ity.” There are some people in the sur- 
rounding towns, if I am correctly informed, 
who even approve of ‘‘doing righteous- 
ness” and ‘‘ being saved.” These old-fash- 
ioned people and literalists, unfortunately, 
are Bible-readers—unfortunately, I mean, 
for modern English—and I do not know 
how we are to have acommon New Testa- 





proved modern style. 
progressed very far, I think - my . friend 
would find himself, if I may so express it, 
involved in some “‘ unhappy conjunctions.” 
He would hear his co-laborer, 1 am sure, 
suddenly ‘‘uttering a voice” (one of the 
phrases to which he makes objection), even 
*‘a great voice,” like ‘‘the voice of the 
wind,” possibly almost ‘‘the voice of a 
millstone.” He would see him ‘‘rushing 
to war,” and, unless great skill were used 
in preventing the sad result, ‘‘ abolishing 
an enemy.” And, if this grievous end of 
the enterprise should be escaped, snd the 
work should be published in accordance 
with Dr. Todd’s views, I fancy that I hear 
from bis conservative fellow-Christian the 
expressive condemnation of it which au 
intelligent Massachusetts gentleman is said 
to have lately uttered with reference to the 
Revision of 1881: ‘If the Version of St, 
James was good enough for St. Paul, it is 
good enough for me.” 

New Haves, Cox. 

L$ _$$———— 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Looxrxe down on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I seem to see familiar figures 
who paced its floor in the past. It does not 
seem 80 many years ago since the alert form 
of Henry Winter Davie arose in his seat; 
since Conkling strode down its aisles with 
imperious gesture; since Blaine shook his 
forefinger in the handsome face of his 
haughty foe, and Garfield, ever studious, 
sat bebind the piles of books on his desk. 
Any one who ever marked these men in the 
House will never lose quite the conscious- 
ness of what their presence was init. Each 
one, by the right of his individuality, was a 
man to be missed from any place in which 
be had been an active factor. Henry Win- 
ter Davis entered early into rest; but 
think of the long fever of unrest which has 
finally parted forever the other three men. 
From the top wave of triumph Garfield 
went down and out of the world in an- 
guish, and what awaits the other two men 
but the final defeat which never fails, at 
last, toextinguish monstrous ambition and 
over-reaching selfishness? 

Like Sumuer, in the Senate, Garfield will 
never cease to be missed by those who 
knew him from the seat which for so many 
years he filled in the House. He possessed 
that large and intense vitality which io 
those who are conscious of it commands 
not only the mind, but the memory. Those 
who were used to see Garfield in the House 
will never cease to miss him from it. His 
radiant personality pervaded every part of 
it. One expects to see him pass, with 
buoyant step, in the corridors; to see his 
smiling face in the Congressional Library; 
to see his arm thrown over some comrade 
in the open cloak-room; as well as to listen 
to the classical elequence of the speeches 
he delivered from his desk. In many re- 
spects these speeches have never been sur- 
passed by any uttered in the House of 
Representatives, and but rarely equaled. 
Certainly, no present member of the House 
could approach them in research, in learn- 
ing, as well as in eloquence. The men 
whom I have named were leaders of 
thought and action by the right of nature. 
Each ove was and is a master in certain 
attributes, though not one could command 
the complete circle of mental and moral 
qualities which together achieve symmetry, 
as well as power. Each one—Davis, Gar- 
field, Conkling, Blaine—is but an added 
proof that even the mortal most liberally 
endowed is but a fragment in the vast sum 
of human personality and action. 

This fragmevtary quality of pointed 
power, which we call a man’s limitation, is 
more apparent in the would-be leaders of 
to-day than it was in those leaders of the 
past in whom mere brilliancy of intellect 
often made invisible for the time their 
weaker traits of character. ~ For example; 
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we aad see in him a 
power in tion that we do not see 
to-day and never.can see. Impressions 
fom the gallery have a certaiu value 
of accuracy, but, as they can never 
give the full measure of a man, should 
never be over-estimated. Character forever 
publishes itself up to a certain limit by 
gestures, looks, and utterances; but encir- 
cling them all is the horizon of the life, the 
atmosphere of what you really are, lying 
back, beyond all speech or glance in the 
inextinguishable essence of things. No 
amount of preaching or of eloquent poetic 
speech can amount to anything real in the 
final summing up of ove human character. 
Thus, to-day, listening to George M. 
Robeson, on the floor of the House, I could 
but mentally say: ‘‘ You may beat the air 
with that great book, grow redder in the 
face, and assume the attitude of ‘a great 
constitutional lawyer’ till doomsday; but 
in any high or comprehensive sense you 
ean never bea leader of men or of legislation. 
Your unwritten record as Secretary of the 
Navy makes any consummation of such an 
assumption impossible.” 

The greatest failures ever witnessed ip 
the House of Representatives have not been 
intellectual failures, but failures in the 
underlying force of integrity, which, after 
all, isthe corner-stone of all true govern- 
ment, as well asof all real personal pros- 
perity. The men who have gone down and 
back into the outskirts of obscurity are the 
men whose clouded honor no luster of 
talent could restore. 

The questiou under discussion to-day was 
the Kasson bill constituting a commission 
to report upon the revision of the tariff. It 
was ably defended by Mr. Kusson himself, 
who only fails of commanding effectivencas 
of public speech through lung inadequacy. 
Mr. Kasson is a tall, slight, aud elegavt 
man, who converses with great ease and 
fluency, but who is not evough of a basso to 
command silence through the vast space 
of the House of Representatives. Yet he is 


always listened to by all who appreciateclear 


perception, éxact statement, and elegant 
English. He was followed by Julius O. 
Burrows, of Michigan, a gentleman accred- 
ited with an ardent desire to be one of the 
leaders, if not the leader of the House of 
Representatives. He has made more than 
one famous speech in this hall, to the de- 
light of his constituents. He is a man in 
the prime of life, with a face fair of skin 
and debonair of expression; a man keenly 
sensitive to praise or blame; alive to all 
leading issues; eager for prominence; and 
with the integrity and honor that deserves 
often more than it gets. 

After Mr. Burrows came the would-be 
leader from New Jersey, the rotund Robe- 
son. He is very red of face; very white of 
hair, which is curling and abundant. His 
eyes are encircled by gold-rimmed glasses. 
He has a well-cut nose, a prominent mouth, 
a retreating chin, scarlet cheeks, which 
suggest the Day of Judgment in the 
shape of apoplexy. -From his broad ex- 
panse of waistcoat dangled not only a 
heavy gold chain, but several pairs of eye- 
glasses, to suit special necessity. He is 
always handsomely and often loudly at- 
tired. His entire aspect is loud, as well as 
large, hinting wholly of sordid, never of 
ideal things. He has the face and presence 
of a good-natured, selfish man, who is so 
good-natured in bis selfishness that be can 
often draw the entire attention of his com- 
rades not only, but of his investigators, to 
this charming quality, till they forget his 
delinquency and forgive bis dishonesty, as 
they did while trying him befofe the 
House for his well-covered up perform- 
ances in the Navy Department. Such a 
master is be in covert performance he 
more than half convinced the investigating 
éommittee that there was nothing to cover 
beyond what their eyes discerned in honest. 
black ink on the white pages of the books 
ne the Navy Department. 

: His mode of public speech is meant to be 
at once commanding and effective, yet it is 
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fuller of blare and of sir than of convine- 
ing argument. When he holds a book io 
his hand, ‘he shakes it above his head, shouts 
in aloud voice, and seems to threaten to 
throw ‘his heavy person at the unawed 
House in a fashion that might be frightful, 
were it not ludicrous. He is a man of 
ability, quite remarkable in questionable 
directions, and of tastes well cultivated in 
art and literature. His stentorian blasts 
were followed by shrill, piping cries, coming 
from the center of the hall, and, looking 
they were seeu to issue from the mouth of 
the venerable Alexander Stephens, sitting 
in his wheeled chair in the open area before 
the Speaker’s desk. Nothing could have 
been more unique than his aspect as a public 
speaker—a little old man, with the figure 
of age and the face of achild; with eyes 
of flame, the voice of a mocking- 
bird, and the words of wisdom. 
The idlers in the galleries suspended for 
the moment their intolerable chatter; the 
illy-supressed masculine roar below began 
to subdue itself. A large group of mem- 
bers gathered around him and the honored 
old mau had his audience. To all appear- 
ance, he has greatly more strength than he 
bad years ago. Very recently he celebrated 
his seventieth birth-day; but with it seems 
to have come a new lease of life, almost of 
youth. Personally Alexander Stephens is 
as deeply loved as he is honored. Unwedded 
and childless, he has adopted and educated 
orphan children, who now, as men and 
women, rise up and call him blessed. As 
a moving picture, ina wheeled chair, in the 
House of Representatives, be has taken the 
place iv the public sight long fitled by the 
great commoner of Pennsylvania, Thad- 
deus Stevens. 

The House was in Committee of the 
Whole, with Mr. Robinson, of Massachu- 
setts, in the chair. Mr. Robinson is a tall, 
portly, black-haired, slightly bald man, 
of calm, impressive presence, yet in the 
full flower of life. He is neither loud- 
voiced, self-assertive, nor self-pushing; but 
has already come to the front through 
sheer momentum of quality and character. 
Mr. Robinson was graduated from Harvard 
College, in 1856, and, with Cox, Carlisle, 
Kassou, and a few others, is a standing 
proof of the compelling potency of culti 
vation as crowning good natural gifts and 
comprehensive powers. The man of native 
forcé by right of it may get on, to a de- 
gree, without education, but he is 
always at disadvantage beside the map, 
by nature but his peer, but transcend- 
ing him immeasurably by accumulated 
mental acquirements. Mr. Kasson’s bill re- 
ceived its first rebuffin the House through 
Mr. Robinson’s decision, who, as chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, decided 
that the- measure was not one for raising 
revenue, and, hence, not entitled to the 
precedence claimed for it by the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Robinson’s decision of the 
point of order was so clear that its justice 
seemed to be recognized and accepted by 
all. He had no precedent to help him 
to a decision, yet his conclusion seemed 
to command the commendation of members 
of the most opposite opinions concerning 
the subject decided upon. The Demo. 
cratic members wished to bring the tariff 
issue to a vote at once in open House, by 
means of its standing committees, and thus, 
without delay, to relieve the country of the 
burdens which they declare now weigh 
heavily on its revenues and its industries; 
the Democrats declaring that the Repub- 
licans who favor the revision commission 
of the tariff, by obtaining it, will simply 
delay all practical action for relief for at 
least two years. 

After a general discussion on the meas- 
ure, Speaker Keifer returned to his seat. 
The Speaker seems to be gradually emerg- 
ing from the embroglio engendered by the 
general mixing up of things, as well as 
men, in his newly-made congressional 
committees; and, notwithstanding the 
tale of naughtiness told by the New York 

Sun concerning bis questionable elevation 
to the third office of the Government by the 
New York “‘Stalwarts,” it is quite impossi- 
ble to look upon the countenance of Speaker 
Keifer and believe that it belougs to a man 
committed to deeds that are dark or to 
Ways or to men given over to evi]. He 
is personally of quite the Ohio type 
and Obie has a type at once distinct and 
Preponderant. Garfield was physically and 











mentally a fine example of it. A type of 
manhood and of womanhood, with eyes as 
blue as the sky, with locks like spun flax, 
and skin whose fairness has caught some- 
what of the wild-rose tint; men and women 
who look as if they never grew bilious or 
vicious and whose veins seem to be as full 
of healthy red blood as their heads are full 
of intelligence and their hearts of generous 
kindness. 

Like Garfield, Speaker Keifer still bears 
about with him much of the bucolic bloom 
of early farm-days, when continual contact 
with the earth aud its fruitage fed the vigor 
of youth and renewed the forces of mature 
life. Like Garfield, Speaker Keifer, by 
bard work and hard study won his educa- 
tion. He was graduated from Horace Mann’s 
College, at Antioch, and is, I believe, a 
member of the Disciples’ Church. He was 
but twenty-five years of age when he enlist- 
ed in the army, and he fought through 
from the beginning of the war to its end. 
He was wounded four times, seriously so 
at the Battle of the Wilderness, and was 
made brigadier-general by President Lin- 
coln ‘‘for gallant and distinguished serv- 
ice,” in 1864. All of which gives the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives an honored 
right to his chair, striking back to a time 
when fictitious ‘‘Stalwarts” bad neither 
pbame nor being. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EUROPEAN 
MORALS. 
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BY TMEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


In av article which appeared last week 
in THE INDEPENDENT we gave some partic- 
ulars touching the amount of offenses 
against the sacred law of chastity in Europe, 
dwelling more especially on the prevalence 
of illegitimate births. In this case it is 
eminently true that the iniquities of the 
parents are visited on thechildren. Of these 
a greater number die at birth than of 
others, and the attempts to mitigate their 
evils only lay snares before others to in- 
crease their. number. There condition in 
the world is the least favorable for health, 
moral education, and religious principle, 
and they will naturally belong to the lowest 
stratum of society. Girls thus introduced 
into the world will become prostitutes, boys 
will become thieves, If they are brought 
up in asylums, yet the want of a mother is 
not supplied. The parentsof such children 
are depraved not only by their own sins 
and wrongs to each other and to society, 
but the one that suffers the most isforced 
furtherest down the hill of shame and 
calamity. In multitudes of cases what 
will, we may almost say what can the 
child born out of wedlock do, but to follow 
the wrong road of its mother; and what 
will the mother do, ordinarily, but sink into 
a lower depth of shame by repeating the 
same deeds which at first separated her 
from purity and hope ? 

We have thus a series of crimes which 
grow out of one another—seduction, abor- 
tion, perhaps, or child-murder, prostitution, 
concubinage. The first may be hid from 
the world altogether; the second, however 
much its prevalence is asserted, can in 
many Cases have no more than a conjectural 
existence and is not open to the researches 
of statistics. It is, moreover, as faras can 
be ascertained, not so much the relief 
which the seduced and tempted seck in 
order to hide their guilt, as the crime of 
married women who do not want the care 
of children. We pass on from these to 
prostitution and concubinage, which are 
subjects which statistics can investigate 
with some degree of accuracy. Of the first 
we intend to say but a few words. The 
other calls for more extended remarks. 

Prostitution always has existed in the 
world, and in heathen nations to some ex- 
tent in the service of religions; pay, some- 
thing worse than this, was Consecrated to 
heathen divinities; but the fall of heathen- 
ism left it as a scourge of society, and even 
the breaking out of a horrible penalty, un- 
known to earlier times, upon those who 
gave themselves (to it did not- repress it. It 
is to be found everywhere, and the demand 
will be met by the supply. Its chosen 
homes are great cities, especially seaports. 
It brings its own peculiar plague with it 
and finds it necessary to be more or less 
public. Hence, it must disclose itself to 





physicians and policemen, and in some 
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places is so far under the inspection of 
officers of public order and health that it 
may have an odor of propriety and a chance 
of health. But all the while it is ruining 
those who are concerned in it. It is the 
saddest blot on the history of mankind, one 
which civilization does not wipe out. Sim- 
ply human methods of putting an end to 
it can no more repress it than darkness 
and night can be stopped. It will live in 
the best parts of the world as long as any 
refuge from the severcst law is possible. 
The unhappy beings who devote them- 
selves to this trade in vice, says a writer of 
credit, seem to be tormented by perpetual 
disquiet, which manifests itself by their 
frequent suicide. Another writer thinks 
that from one-quarter to one-third annually 
attempt sélf-murder, and one-twelfth effect 
their purpose. Their lives are short.’ One 
estimate of the length of life of this descrip- 
tion of persons in a large city of Europe 
makes its average to be from 22 to 25 years. 
They are said to alter their dwelling-place 
frequently, which speaks not only of their 
restlessness, but of their absolute loneliness 
and desolation. A benevolent French 
writer, who bas studied their lives for him- 
self, Parent-Duchatelet, counted 8,162 cases 
of removal within a year, which were dis- 
tributed among 2,254 of them; so that, on 
an average, each removed her lodgings 
about four times and some twelve times 
annually. 

The connection of this sin with crime 
deserves attention; but I will only mention 
the statement made by Parent that of the 
2,254 whose cases and conduct he watched 
not less than 1,249 were arrested in the 
course of one year. Some of them were 
arrested but once, chiefly for theft; but 
quite a number twice, three times, four 
times, a few even nine times. According 
to the excellent German philanthropist, 
Wichern, ‘‘among the women in houses of 
correction the immoral females cal! for 
especial and for the most part ineffectual 
pains as it respects their amendment”; 
and he adds that ‘‘ those from Breslau al- 
ready as children bad had impure inter- 
course with other children. By reading 
impure romances, by the hatred of labor 
consequent on that habit, and especially by 
the enticements of pimps their ruin was 


completed. Most of them, when in im- 
prisonment, played the part of hypo- 
crites.”’ 


The immediate causes for leading this 
wretched life may be judged of by an ex. 
amination which Parent Duchatelet made 
of 5,188 cases. Of these, 1,425 were con- 
cubines deserted by those with whom they 
lived; 404, of such as were seduced by mil- 
itary persons and took refuge in Paris; 
289, of serving-maids, seduced by their mas- 
ters; 280, of girls seduced and left with 
child; 1,441, of such as sought relief from 
misery and waht; 1,255, of orphans, utterly 
helpless; while 89 sought the wages of such 
a life to maintain parents, or younger sisters, 
or even children of their own. 

Another statement shows the callings in 
life which supply this sad profession. Of 
the 8,104 who were examined by the last, 
mentioned author, I will mention only the 
saleswomen, who were in number 859, a 
most perilous employment in a large city, 
where the business of the shop allows men 
to enter for purchasing goods. 

The actual number of females getting 
their living by this sin, in whole or in part, 
is not of easy estimation, and still more un- 
certain must be the comparison between 
different countries and cities. In some 
countries they are under police inspection 
far stricter than that which other countries 
adopt. They are registered, licensed, and 
examined; but many have no fixed homes 
and the agents in this trade, without doubt, 
know how to supply demands as well as 
in ahy others. Thereare accurate statistics 
of what the police and other officials do; 
but this information could be of no value, 
except to give deeper impression of this 
perpetual and increasing stream of guilt 
and shame. One or two particulars only 
we giverelating to the scale on which the 
vice exists. 

The number of such persous in Berlin, 
according to police registration, was: in 
1845, .600; in 1847, 1,250; in 1848, 5,815 
(which would show that the earlier records 
were carelessly made); in 1859, 6,380; in 
1868, 9,274; in 1867, 12,491; in 1871, 15,064. 





Thus, while the population grew between 









1858 and 1871 from 500,000 to 800,000, 

the increase of prostitution considerably 

more than doubied. In Hamburg thereare 

(or were) 5,000 tenants of 186 houses of ill- 

fame; in London the number is stated as 

80,000 in such places, and even 40,000 of 

those who live apart; in Paris 3,600 were 

** inscribed,” or registered, besides multi- 

tudes of the ‘‘ insowmises,” reckoned by 

some at 30,000, by others as more than 

thrice as many. 

The registration of such atrade cannot 

be complained of nor the medica! and 

municipal police; but when governments 
lay a tax on them, as the Romans did under 
the Empire and some modern states do 
now, this issharing in the wages of iniquity 
and on no moral ground can be defended. 

We close this paper with open words on 
a social vice more respectable than the last; 
yet not less, but rather more opposed to 
the nature and interests of marriage and 
the family. I mean concubinage. This, 
happily, has no great vogue, there is reason 
to believe, in a large part of nominal Chis- 
tendom. It is eminently the sin of France, 
as secret violations of-the marriage tie 
seems to be thesin of Italy. 

The Romans at the end of the Republic 
showed several signs of moral and social 
decay, which were determined especially 
by two causes—by the reluctance of young 
Romans of rank to marry, both for other 
reasons and owing to the expensiveness of 
the women in the better classes.. The class 
of women belonging to the libertine (or 
freedmen) and the slave population took 
their place. Under Augustus, the popula- 
tion of native Romans, at least, began to 
decay, and several laws were made to en- 
courage its revival, such as those giving 
special privileges to mothers of families 
whose children rose to a certain number, 
Another law—intended, perhaps, to encour- 
age population also—allowed citizens to en- 
ter into the state of concubiuage, which 
- began and ended without formalities and 
gave noshare to children, unless by special 
bequest, in a father’s property. This prac- 
tice, thus made legal, continued for a long 
time under the imperial goverument at 
Rome. 

There is an impression that in modern 
times this practice of concubinage is very 
common in France. It does not appear 
that marriages have materially diminished 
in number of late; but, if anything, there 
is a slight increase. It is certain, however, 
that the size of families, on the average, bas 
considerably diminished. ‘There is no sta- 
tistical information which I can avail my- 
self of in order to ascertain the prevalence 
of this tertium quid between wed!ock and 
prostitution. There seem to be two vari- 
eties of this free relation between the sexes: 
one in a bigher class of young menv, who 
cannot support a family as they could ‘wish 
and have no desire of children. These in 
the large cities can live as privately as they 
will, and may conceal their mode of life to 
a considerable extent from their equals. 
Another, existing in manufacturing towns, 
among the operatives, is in part due, no 
doubt, to a profligate casting off of the re- 
straints of family life, but is in part occa- 
sioned by the state of the law. ‘‘ At Paris,” 
says M. Cadet (‘‘ Marriage,” pp. 42, 43), 
‘‘and in all the large industrial centers con- 
cubinage bas constituted for a mass of per- 
sons a sort of regular condition of life, 
without being caused in all cases by cor- 
-rupt desires. Sometimes it is explained by 
the hindrances which foreign legislation 
puts in the way of a marriage which both 
the parties alike would wish to contract. 
This takes place especially at Muhlhausen 
(which when Cadet wrote, in 1870, belonged 
to France), in the case of certain foreign 
workmen, who, after the law of their coun- 
try, cannot legally marry unless the woman 
has previously made good the acquisition 
of citizenship for herself and her future 
children in the place of her husband’s 
domicil. Most frequently it is the ex- 
pense of procuring the necessary docu- 
ment and of defraying the costs of the 
publications and of the ceremonies of the 
church, which bring « man and «4 woman 
into an irregular union, baleful for them, 
still more baleful for their children.” The 
laboring classes in France, besides the ex- 
penses of civil marriage, still wish toa 
great extent to have their marriages 
solemnized according to the forms of the 





Catholic Church. 


The extent to which this irregular con- 
nection bas been carried ‘s shown by the 
foundation of a society, founded at Paris, in 
1826, and entitled the Society of Saivt 
Frangois-Regis. Its object was to facilitate 
the civil and religious marriage of the poor 
in the Department of the Seine and the 
legitimation of their children. This 
work answered so well toa social necessity 
that a great number of cities hastened to 
form similar associations. Some of the re- 
sults are these: The original Society be- 
tween 1826 and the beginning of 1869 pro- 
cured the celebration of 45,800 marriages 
and the legitimation of 28,645 children. 
The Society at Marseilles in 28 years pro- 
cured the marriage of 9,844 couples 
and the legitimation of 4,144 children. In 
twelve years the work of these societies 
is indicated by the following statement: 
years 1866—1867, warriages celebrated 
151,610, children legitimated 187,665. The 
marriages are styled ‘‘ mariages repara- 
teurs.” After 1850, when a law was passed 
exempting the poor (that is, those who are 
not taxed or pay less than 10 francs of 
contributions) from duties for stamps and 
registration, the efforts of these societies 
have been chiefly preventive; that is, I sup- 
pose, in the way of urging the parties to 
contract regular marriages at the outset. 

The great results of these societies, 
which seem to be Roman Catholic in their 
influence, are most creditable to the benev- 
olence of the nation; but there are many in 
an upper stratum which they would nvt be 
likely toreach. From this class probably 
it is that more than a quarter of the 
5,183 prostitutes fell whom Parent Du- 
chutelet speaks of as forsaken concubines. 
Thus from that neutral ground some go up 
into lawful relations of marriage, others 
sink into a condition which Dante’s line, 
inscribed on the gate of Hell, would suit: 

“ Lasciate ogni aperanza, voi, che entrate.” 

New Haven, Conn. 








REV. DASHAWAY CROMO,D.D.,LL.D. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 








AFTER a protracted absence in foreign 
lands avd elsewhere, I find on my desk, 
awaiting answers, a vast accumulation of 
inquiries concerning the recent and present 
wherexbouts, status, and doings of the great 
hervi-comic preacher of Blank City. They 
come from al) points of the compass—from 
readers of Tae INDEPENDENT and readers 
of papers that copy the articles of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT (with or without acknowledg- 
ment), also from editors, As I have no 
secretary, amanuensis, or writing-machine 
whatever, except my right hand, I am sure 
these numerous upxious inquirers will not 
altribute it to a desire to retain their post- 
age stumps if I answer all in a batch, through 
the columns of the enterprising journal 
that first on this side of the water or, in- 
deed, on any side of the water brought 
Rev. Dr. Cromo before the public, just as 
it was first of all papers in the world 
to launch “The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade.” 

It would be foreign to my purpese to 
reply systemutically to these letters, or 
touch, except in a general way, one in a 
thousand of the points of curiosity that 
have been started; but I can, at least, find 
time and space to be gallant. Here, there- 
fore, I notice at the outset a missive in a 
beautiful, rather delicate hand, though evi- 
dently accustomed to epistolary correspond- 
enee, which, among other things, says: ‘I 
have seen within the last few months vari- 
ous references in the ‘Society Columns’ 
of The Blank City Star to your friend, Dash- 
away Cromo, asa man of wonderfully pre- 
possessing manners, of great attractiveness 
of person, as being the life and soul of the 
Blank City sthetic Club, and as being a 
most elegavt and graceful dancer, etc., 
etc. Since then I have been greatly inter- 
ested in him, and have read and reread with 
admiration much, but not all that you have 
reporied concerning him. There is one 
question, therefore, which (as I have no 
aversion to binary numbers) I will put in a 
double form, hoping you will be so kind as 
to avswer it—to wit., ‘‘Is Doctor Cromo a 
bachelor? or has he within the last few 
years become a widower?” 

‘un reply to my fair interrogator, I have 
to say that there is a Mrs. Cromo, and that 
het husband is most devoted to her and 
her alonc. The accomplished leader of 
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society to whom you refer is not Doctor 
Cromo, at a)l; but hisson, young Dashaway, 
a devoted disciple of Oscar Wilde and too 
utterly utter and too to notice any young 
lady who is over eighteen and other than 
the most beautiful of the beautiful. 

He just simply raves from morving to 
midnight over that state of female loveli- 
ness that is budding into bloom. Hesaysit 
is as the sunflower at the full; as the rain- 
bow giving light in the bright cloud; as the 
flower of roses in the Spring of the year; 
and as lilies by the rivers of water; or 
things to this effect. 

Now, here is an editor writing to me. His 
paper is The Silver Reef, and 1 cannot tell 
whether he is a religious or profane editor. 
I shall make my reply to him brief, how- 
ever, for he belongs to a profession that hus 
snubbed me so ofien that I have percep- 
tibly lost interest in it, if, indeed, it has not 
taken virtue out of me. 

What has heto say? Why this: ~* 

** May Lask why you ceased to report Doctor 
Cromo’s sermons? They were doing mucb 
good out her and were fast creating a taste for 
theology among the readers of my journal. 
Would it not be well to resume these reports? 
You have a talent for that sort of thing. You 
are to Cromo what Boswell was to Old Sam 
Johnson. By taking up this business again, 
you would have the consciousness that you 
are killing two birds with—” 

Hold on, now, old Shylock ! I see through 
you. Iam not around “killing two birds” 
at present. I would greatly prefer to take 
acrack with my boot-toe at the editor of 
The Silver Reef. 

Here comes a little bit of credulity, 
rather rare for modern times, that I have 
sorted out. It is from a man who says: 
‘‘T have known you always.” Well, that, 
to characterize it in the mildest way, is 
doubtful, as I am but entering the prime of 
ordinary human life. Sir! do you mean to 
say you knew me when Methuselah was a 
baby ? 

This I trust will serve to forewarn the 
reader concerning the importance of being 
careful to scrutinize furtber statements of 
the writer I now quote : 

** Having known you always, I have always 
known that what you say you know, and that 
what you know is so. Well, my pastor—a 
pretty wide-awake fellow, but a man who 
makes big mistakes sometimes, even in the 
pulpit (I have noticed it when he is quoting 
statistics more particularly)—says he has an 
idea that Old Cromo never existed outside of 
your brain ; that heisa pure fiction, a mere 
sham, nothing but a scarecrow you alone have 
setup in the ecclesiastical cornfield. He says 
there is po such a name in the Minutes of the 
General Assembly, and, therefore; it can’t be 
that there is any suchaman. But I tell him I 
know you, and that I know that you know 
whereof you affirm, and tbat if you did not 
know you would not affirm, as I know you 
well enough to very well know. He says: 
‘Where is Blauk City? Why, nowhere. 
There is no sucha place ov the map.’ I tell 
him bis Atlas is old, and that new cities are 
springing up along the New Jersey coast and 
about New York every year, aud th.ut Blank 
City must be one of them. 

“Will you, therefore, write me how 1 can 
best meet this notion of my pastor, for there 
are a few in the congregation who are begin- 
ning to think they know what he thinks he 
knows, and what I know that they don’t know, 
for I know you, and—’”’ 


Halt! My friend, Ido not think I can 
assist you much in your argumentative 
tussle with your pastor, for you scem to be 
a knowing mav. You might spike his 
guos, however, by dwelling on the bad 
effects of incredulity in general, and then 
clinch the argument by the case of (former- 
ly Rev.) now Mr. George C. Miln, who, 
doubtless, began bis downward career by 
disbelieving things he saw in religious news- 
papers. Yes, confront him with Miln, who 
has gone on rejecting things until he has 
thrown Methodism overboard, and Congre- 
gationalism, and Liberal Unitarianism, and 
has now reached the point where it may be 
said of him, in rural parlance: ‘‘ He don’t 
know nothin’.” 

Now, I ask attention to a letter that 
arouses my sympathy, and, for the sake of 
its example, as it sets forth desperate de- 
termination amid herculean difficulties, it 
must appear in full 

“Cosmos Cirr, Fes, 14rn, 1882. 

**My Dear Smm:—The Church of the Occi- 
dent, which I represent, is located in the most 
fashionable quarter of our great city. There 
isa multitude of fashionable churches of our 





own and other devominations all around us. 
In these churches the pastors are generally 
‘stars’ of the first or second magnitude and 
bave been drawn thither from all corners of 
the globe and from various Christian commun- 
lons, as their pronunciation of our tongue and 
their theological Shibboleths plainly indicate. 
My own church has been vacant five years, and 
during this time we have been on the lookout 
for a pastor who can successfully compete 
with the aforementioned. And we are going 
to have such an one, though we have to ex- 
periment with ministers until the present gen- 
eration of pew-hbolders are all in their graves. 

‘*We have tried the first men who are now 
left in Ireland ; but Ireland has shown that the 
coming man is not in her. So of Scotland, 
England, and the Canadas. We are now giv- 
ing a tria] to home talent; but the desired one 
seems slow about stepping to the front. My 
object in writing you is to make some inquiries 
about the Rev. Dr. Cromo, and, that you may 
answer the more intelligently, I will briefly 
sketch the man we are looking for. He must 
preach without notes. I do not mean bank- 
notes, for we have in our church bankers, brok- 
ers, railroad kings, merchant princes, retired 
millionaires, andso on. Money is not to be 
considered, if we can find the man who preach- 
es well as above and is happy; in manner 
graceful (both in and out of the pulpit); 
always fresh; always original; always elo- 
quent ; always echolarly; always logical; al- 
ways fascinating ; and entirely free from all 
cranky notions about church-work. We pre- 
fera man who neither sings nor understands 
music, as our experience is that church choirs 
are less troublesome under such a pastor. We 
have been led recently to think Dr. Cromois 
much such a man as we are looking for; but, to 
avoid all possible mistake and make assurance 
doubly sure, knowing you to be exceedingly 
intimate with the Doctor, we have thought it 
best to ask your opinion professionally con- 
cerning him. 

“ Begging pardon for the obtrusion and hop- 
ing to hear from you at an early day, Iam 

“ Very truly yours, 
** CaLes MIDWINTER, 
“ Clerk of Session.” 

[am happy to say to Clerk Midwinter 
that lam sure Dr. Cromo would fill the 
bill. He could empty all surrounding 
churches into the Church of the Occident, 
sa far as the capacity of the edifice would 
permit. But, alas! forthe Occideat, I have 
no notion that the great preacher in ques- 
tion can he induced to leave Blank City. 
Here are my reasons for this opivion: 

1. The charter name of the Blank City 
organization has just been changed from 
the Barnes-Breckinridge, as formerly, to 
Dr. Cromo’s Church. 

That looks like permanency. 

2. Doctor Cromo’s Church has recently 
given alarge sum of money to one of our 
colleges, and one of our colleges has, within 
a week, conferred the highly honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. on Dr. Cromo. 

This looks like healthful church work. 

8. Every pew, every camp-stool, and 
every sitting on the pulpit-steps of Dr. 
Cromo’s church is revted and filled twice 
aday every Sunday. Which has the ap- 
pearance of great popularity. 

4. Blank City has just as much money as 
Cosmos City to spend on ministers and is 
as ready to spend it. 

No, Mr. Midwinter, your church can’t 
get the services of Dr. Cromo, and I scarce- 
ly know where else to advise you to look. 
Why not secure Mr. Barnum’s new ele- 
phant, Jumba? He is a big thing (foreign, 
too) and will be sure to draw. 

Higutstows, N. J. 





HOW TO FILL OUR CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, 








ReEcEnNtT statistics shew that in the old 
country, which during many centuries has 
had a richly-endowed establishment, there 
are many more worshipers outside than 
inside the so-called National Church. But 
it is very sad to know that both together 
fall far short of the numbers who might, 
making all regsonable deductions, be 
amongst churchgoers. Doubtless, in the 
United States also there are places of 
worship to be found not half or a quarter 
occupied. The question naturally arises: 
‘*How to fill our churches.” 

Some may boldly face the question by 
saying: ‘‘It is not our duty to fill our 
churches; but to preach the Gospel and leave 
the result with God.” Yet, inasmuch as we 
consider the reception of the Gospel to be of 
vital importance, we cannot be indifferent 
while the places where it is preached are 





(March 16, 1889. 
not filled. Besides, these buildings were 
erected for the purpose of being filled. A 
thousand sittings were provided for d*thoa- 
sand people, and every seat not occupied 
means 80 much money wasted, so much zeal 
frustrated. 

Some say: ‘‘ Fill God’s ear with more 
prayers, and He will fill your church with 
more hearers.” It may be replied :‘‘ We do 
not serve a master who withholds his bless- 
ing until a few additional petitions are laid 
on his altar.” True; but our lack of prayer 
may be our holding ourselves aloof from 
the electric circle of divine influence, which 
is needed to give us that true magnetic at- 
tractiveness which will draw men to Chrm 
But is the inference fair that want of success 
shows lack of prayer? May not many a 
pastor who laments the paucity of hearers 
be as earnest in supplication as some whose 
churches are crowded? God works by 
means and these must possess adapta- 
tion. Prayer for a safe voyage will 
not insure getting to port unless con- 
nected with vigilauce and skill in sea- 
manship. A leaky boat will sink 
in spite of prayer, unless by miracle. For 
the truth to become effectual in conversion 
is, surely, more linked with divine sovereign- 
ty and spiritual grace than the compara- 
tively mechanical work of inducing people 
to come inside the church. For this, as for 
all our work, we need to pray; but we 
must exercise our wils and put forth all 
our diligeuce to secure success. 

What, then, keeps people outside? Perhaps 
the building may be in an obscure position, 
or forbidding in appearance, or ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated, uncomfortable. Perhaps the 
service may be tedious, the music bad, or 
strangers may not be courteously welcomed. 
All this we can ourselves remedy. Or the 
fault may be in the minister. If his voice 
is only partially heard, he should seek a 
smaller building, which it can fill. Hemay 
preach above the comprehension of his 
hearers, or, while professing plainness and 
simplicity, he may unconsciously bumor in- 
dolence and deliver addresses so uniform 
in character, with such constant reiteration 
of a few familiar truths, devoid of al! fresh- 
ness of illustration or practical application, 
that his audience becomes ‘‘small by de- 
grees and beautifully less.” Who can won- 
der? This also may be cured. It may be 
that he makes the pulpit a professor’s chair, 
and exhibits his own favorite reading ang 
speculations, instead of using all his in- 
tellectual power to explain and illustrate 
aud enforce the truth of God and the 
great theme of reconciliation. If so, it 
is a good thing that he has empty seats. 
But this, also, may be cured. 

But suppose that a pastor never had or 
has lost the power to preach attractively 
and impressively. Suppose that his voice 
is hopelessly unfit for popular address, his 
manner cold and heavy, his method of 
handling the truth devoid of impressiveness. 
Should he continue to oceupy the pulpit of 
a large building, which the people who need 
it will not enter? He may try some other 
place, for which he might be suited; or, if 
this has failed and he continues to preach, 
can paucity of hearers cause surprise? In 
any other occupation total unfitness or in- 
ability to persuade clients, patients, or cus- 
tomers of his professed fitness would lead 
aman to change his occupation. Why 
should it be otherwise in the ministry? 
Why “‘ once a priest always a priest”? Or, 
while continuing to do useful work as a 
pastor or evangelist, why continue to do 
the special work of preaching, which re- 
quires special adaptation, in the absence of 
which it is pot merely failure for the 
preacher, but loss of power in the Chureh 
and a neutralizing of the efforts already 
made to spread the Gospel? 

But it is quite possible that a preacher 
may be prayerful, studious, earnest, apt to 
teach, eloquent, evangelical, and yet there 
may be vacant seats in his church. This 
may arise from the drinking habits of many. 
Worshipers of Bacchus are not generally 
among the worshipers of Christ. Efforts 
to promote total abstinence may help to fill 
the church. Many who will not enters 
church are willing to listen to the Gospel out 
of doors. If they will not come tous, letus 
gotothem. The essential need is not that 
the truth shall be beard within our churches, 
but that it shall be heard somewhere and 
somehow. Let us not hesitate to adopt 
new methods, if the old ones have ceased to 
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seoure the result. Let us make our services 
more attractive, while losing nove of their 
true seriousness. Let us have services and 
sermons of varying kinds for various 
classes. Another cause of non-attendance 
is the prevalent skepticism which, though 
not avowed, leads many to think that, after 
all, our Gospel may not be true and that 
public worship is of questionable necessity. 
Another cause is fashionable luxury, which 
makes many Christians content with one 
attendance each week, half the Sunday be- 
ing given up to indolence or pleasure. 
Very much of the so-called religious and 
Sunday literature of the day is so alluring, 
by the strong admixture of matter little dis- 
tinguishable from what is purely scientific 
and historical, or from the fashionable 
novels of the day, that many prefer to stay 
at home and indulge in this reading, as more 
attractive than worship. They would not, 
perhaps, take up a thoroughly secular book; 
but these ‘‘religious” publications equally 
gratify the secular taste aud satisfy the 
Sabbath conscience. Then, of course and 
chiefly, must be remembered the antipathy 
of the carnal mind to a religion that re- 
quires repentance, self-sacrifice, the cruci- 
fixion of sin, and communion with God. 
Every preacher thoroughly earnest in de- 
nouncing sin and enforcing holiness may be 
sure to repel many by his very fidelity. To 
answer the question in brief, we ‘would Bay: 
Let us use appropriate methods, not bound 
slavishly to old or conventional usages; 
not fearing novel plans, when old ones are 
effete; seeking by all means to save some 
and going after those who will not come 
after us. If we should leave the ninety and 
nive sheep in the fold, in order to find the 
one gone astray, still more let us leave the 
empty seats, to go after those for whom 
they are prepared. Instead of remaining 
inside our churches, lamenting that so many 
keep outside, let us go to those outside and 
compel them to come in. And, with all this, 
let us remember we are “‘ fellow-workers 
with God” and look up to him for help. 


Lonpox, ENGLAND. 





A FREE-THOUGHT CATECHISM. 
BY E. P. PARKER, B.D. 


In a somewhat remarkable article in the 
Contemporary Review, by Mr. W. 8. Lilly, 
entitled ‘“‘ Free Thought, French and En- 
glish,” a startling exhibition is given of the 
developments of Continental infidelity. 
The writer points out the fact that words 
have quite different meanings in différent 
localities, and that ‘‘freedom.” ‘‘ reform,” 
‘‘progress,” and ‘‘liberality” stand for 
quite other ideas in Europe than those with 
which they are associated in the minds of 
the English-speaking peoples. Hence, cau- 
tion and inquiry are necessary before our 
sympathies are suffered to go out too freely 
towerd the men or the parties who shout 
these watchwords in quite other social and 
political conditions than our own. 

Proceeding according to this rule of dis- 
crimination, Mr. Lilly advises those who 
acclaim the party which advocates la libre 
pensée to inquire what it is and how far it 
merits our good wishes aud sympathy. To 
this inquiry he contributes some facts that 
are both interesting and importint. The 
terms Liberal and Conservative, as applied 
to the two great Continental parties, are 
misleading to our ears. Gambetta indi- 
cated the truth in his denunciation of cler- 
icalism as the enemy against which he and 
his followers were enlisted. ‘The real issue 
is not a political, but religious one, The 
avowed object of the so-called Liberals 
of France is to eradicate from their 
country the Church, and to substitute 
for the teachings of that Church concern- 
ing God and man doctrines radically op- 
posed thereto. This whole movement, 
which amounts to what may be called an 
irreligion, is styled by its votaries la libre 
pensée—free thought. It has its well- 
defined “doctrines,” its creeds, its cate- 
chismseven. The “ free-thinkers” have not 
been blind to the fact that definite cateche- 
tical instruction is the most effective method 
of disseminating doctrines among the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, they have carefully pre- 
pared catechisms by which to indoctrivute 
the masses. ‘‘Le Petit Catéchieme du 
Libre Penseur” and “‘ Catéchieme Populaire 
Republicain” are works which have been 
for several years circulating by the thon- 
sands among the French people. 
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No form of positive religion is more ear- 
nestly aggressive than this great party of 
free-thought; but the chief work of this 
sort is the ‘‘ Catéchieme du Libre Penseur,” 
by M. Edgar Monteil, who is a pillar in this 
new temple, besides being an intimate 
friend of M. Gambetta. His work, which 
the République Francaise pronounces to be 
the most meritorious composition of its 
kind extant, is systematically arranged in 
three sections, the first of which treats of 
God, the second of Religion, and the third 
of Morals. A few of the questions and 
answers wil] serve to show the quality of 
the work: 


“Q. What is God? 


‘*A. God isan expression. 
““Q. What isthe exact value of this ex- 
pression? 


‘A, The exact value of the word Na- 
TURE. 

“*Q. What is Nature? 

** A. The totality of all we know to exist 
in the infinite universe. 

‘*Q. What other definition can you give 
of Nature? 

* A. It is the material world, and Aut is 
matter.” 

The catechism goes on to teach that the 
learned ‘‘ are all agreed in denying the ex- 
istence of a God, which reminds the writer 
of Voltaire’s saying: ‘‘It is necessary to 
lie like the Devil; not too timidly nor tem- 
porarily, but boldly and habitually.” God, 
it teaches, is a specter invented by priests. 
“There isan all of forces, the all of be- 
ings, the all of forms, which is God.” He is 
neither a force nora form. He is no more 
one thing than another; but the whole of 
the objects and the worlds in infinity.” 

“‘Q. What is the soul? 

“‘ A. Nothing. 

“‘Q. What is the distinction between soul 
and body? 

“A. Asimple analytical process. 

“Q. What is man? 

‘« A, Man is one of the most favored pro- 
ducts of the earth. In consequence of his 
material conformation, he possesses a 
stronger dose of intelligence than any other 


hy 


apimal. 


A comparison of this answer with the 
Hebrew Psalmist’s conception of man, as 
*‘ made a little lower than the angels, shows 
bow far free thought has traveled and re- 
minds one of Carlyle’s celebrated ‘‘ Pig 
Propositions.” 

Part First of this catechism ends with a 
Credo, which is to take the place of the 
Apostles’ Creed: 

‘I believe in the infinite universe, in the 
eternal earth, in Nature all-powerful. 1 be- 
lieve that which is always has been and 
always will be, and that life is eternal in 
its numberless variations. I believe that 
all is God.” 

Part Second of this catechism demolishes 
the Christian religion, and substitutes for it 
‘‘a system at once philosophic, and moral, 
and rational.” 

Christianity is a product of the foolish 
deistic hypothesis. Its results have been 
disastrous, conducting men to ‘brutality, 
degradation, and revolting immorality. 

“It is the Old, it is the New Testament 
that have accomplished this fine work. 
‘ It is the religion itself which is 
baneful and deadly; in Jehovah and in 
<— in the Pentateuch and in the Gos- 
pels. 


To summarize a few of the answers of 
this part: 

‘Christianity hates and abases woman, 
blesses incestuous marriages, fails to inspire 
children with respect and honor for parents, 
dishonors labor, and ‘ is essentially commup- 
istic.” All manner of crimes are the special 
endowments of the clerical body. Let us 
abandon religion entirely, and take refuge 
in philosophy.” : 

Philosophy, according to this free-thought 
catechism, is a very simple affair. 

‘*The passions of man are his surest and 
mort ror’ guide. They open to the 
reason all the gates of morality, science, 
beauty, and love.” 

The sexual instinct (for so love is defined) 
is the chief and predominant of these pas- 
sions. Conscience is as purely a bugbear 
as Gebenna. Concupiscence is the rule of 
life. 

If any timid spirit shrinks from such con- 
sequences of abolishing ‘‘the individual 
named God,” fearing their fruits in the 
family and in society, this catechism as- 
sures him that be is foolish, that human na- 
ture is essentially good, and that man, upn- 
spoiled by religion, will conduct himself 
correctly, whatever the pbenomena of life 
may seem to teach to the contrary. 





man life, their gratification is the true end 
of human life, and other life there is none. 

Without quoting further from this sys- 
tematic statement of the doctrines of free 
thought, a few things may be further 
noted. 

Any one who will examine the literature 
of this same movement will find that Mon 

teil’s catechism simply formulates the be- 
liefs that underlie and pervade it. Not 
only Catholicism and Christianity, but 
Theism and all Spiritualism are embraced 
in its defiant, contemptuous denial. M. 

Louis Blanc has stated this as distinctly as 
M. Monteil: 

** Nous entendons par le cléricalisme, non 
sentement le catholicisme, mais toute religion et 
toute religiosité quelle qu'elle soit.” 

The Protestant churches are declared to 
be more insufferable and hateful than all 
others. M. Gustave Flourens sums up the 
matter thus: 

‘Our enemy is God. Hatred of God is 
the beginning of wisdom. If men would 
make true progress, it must be upon the 
basis of atheism.” 

A council of free thinkers, held at Na- 
ples, resolved by acclamation that “‘ the 
idea of God is the source and sustenance of 
all despotism and all iniquity,” and that re 

ligion must be extirpated, ‘* by all means, 
including, if necessary, revolutionary 
force.” The present minister of public 
instruction in Belgium, not long since, ut- 
tered similar sentiments at a Masonic re- 
union at Antwerp. The recent minister of 
public instruction in France, M. Paul Bert, 
belongs to this order. It is not many 
months since M. Gambetta presided at a 
meeting where, amid tumultuous applause, 
his friend, M. Flourens, declared religion 
to be the school of imbecility, fanaticism, 
anti-patriotism, and immorality. 

That among the free thinkers of France 
are some names of gentler and wiser spirits 
there can be no doubt; but there can be no 
doubt, either, that the true representatives 
of this movement are such men as Bert, 
Gambetta, Van Humbeck, Monteil, and 
Flourens, whose spirit and speech are fairly 
exhibited in such works as we have just 
been considering. The real issue between 
Catholicism and “free thought” through- 
out the Continent of Europe is not any such 
issue as we see made here between faith 
and rationalism, nor yet an issue between 
a corrupted form of religion and some 
freer and purer form; but it is an issue be- 
tween that God io whom Papists and Pro- 
testants alike believe and an irreligion 
based upon denial and hatred of Him. It 
is an issue between those who believe and 
those who disbelieve that man is by nature 
somewhat other and nobler than an animal. 
it is an issue between those who find a basis 
for morality outside of and above man and 
those who make human passions the rule of 
life and their gratification the end of life. 
It is an issue between spiritualism and ani- 
malism in philosophy and morality. No one 
who is unfamiliar with the literature of 
this Continental free-thoughtism has any 
idea of the blasphemy and obscenity with 
which it abounds. Its catechisms are com- 
paratively clean; but its tracts and papers 
are such as no one would presume to repro- 
duce in English. That which Carlyle de- 
scribed as the “‘Gospel of Dirt” is noble 
as compared with the evangel of the Libres 
Penseurs, which is only a coarse animalism, 
based upon a bold and blatant atheism. 

The question arises whether these Con- 
tinental free-thinkers are or are not but the 
advanced gu@rd of infidelity in the world? 
Whether the quieter and more decent 
agvosticism of England and America will or 
will not follow in the line of European 
Liberalism, which has logically developed 
the doctrines of a universe without a God 
and of man without a spirit or conscience? 
In England, asin America, free thought is 
of a character so high above what it is on 
the Continent that the European Liberal 
cannot even understand it. There are few 
Liberals in England or America who sym- 
pathize with the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh 
aod Mrs. Besant, while the Continental Lib 
erals hold those same opinions to be verities 
beyond all dispute. The leading scientific 
men of England repudiate, as ‘‘ tenable 
only by a shallow man,” that atheism which 
the French free-thinkers boldly assert as 
the only wisdom. There are few free- 
thinkers in England or America who 
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avowed purpose of eradicating all 

those beliefs which, however exagger- 

ated or overlaid by superstitions, are 

rooted in the ideas of God, conscience, 

spiritual vature, and immortality. We are 

as yet incapable of producing and dis- 

seminating atheistic and animalistic cate- 

chiems and making war on all religion. 

The question is whether, in due course of 

time and by a logical evolution of the de- 

nial of God, the free thought in our land 

shall arrive at similar results. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has well said 

that, if religion is founded on falsehoods, or 

if it has no foundation in facts and truths, 

it certainly ought to be abolished and it 

certainly will be. The idea of “‘ keeping 

it up” asa menns of restraint for some and 

of protection to othersis a vain and foolish 
one. But, if religion is abolished, a good 
many pretty serious consequences may be 
reasovably apprehended. Hitherto religion 
aod morality have been almost inseparabiy 
connected. The belief in God has had 
much to do with the conduct of life. Re- 
ligion has been the great conservator, if not 
creator of virtues. The literature, laws, 
art, and architecture of Christendom show 
on their face that religion has been the soul 
of them all. Conceive of religion as 
abolished, and then look at what may occur 
in the realms of life where men struggle 
for wealth and power and where the vices 
of social life most flourish, What may ba 
expected, not in the secluded haunts of 
scientists, but in the great scramble of life, 
when Nibilism has sway, but the extinction 
of all those beliefs which are rooted in the 
ideas of God, conscience, and personal spirit- 
ual responsibility? We are not yet capable 
of producing and disseminating atheistic 
catechisms or of organizing a crusade against 
all religion. The question is whether, in 
due course of time, by a logical evolution 
of the denial of God, free-thought shall 
arrive at similar results in our own coun- 
try. 

The renunciation of religion may entail 
some pretty fearful consequences in those 
realms of human life where mca are strug- 
gling for money and for power and 
where the vices most readily flourish. The 
restraints of philosophy and of culture will 
operate fee. ly outside of the cloister, the 
laboratory, and the study. And when Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics” becomes 
the authority in morals, it will not be long 
before the people gexerally will act upom 
the teachings of oneof his American disci- 
ples (Dr. Van Buren Denslow—‘‘ Modérn 
Thinkers "), who tells ‘us that Nature's 
method contradicts the notion that it is im- 
moral to lie, that the prohibition of theft is 
alaw imposed by the strong upon the weak, 
and that the obligations of chastity area 
similar invention of human tyranny. 

It was the “uprising of a great people” 
that saved our country from disuvion and 
anarchy. That uprising was the result of a 
rekindliog of the instincts of patriotism. 
Similar great uprisings, like that of the 
tides that obey the powers of heaven, have 
repeatedly arrested the alarming develop- 
ments of infidelity. We look for new and 
unsuspected outbursts of religious enthusi- 
asm which shall roll back the crusade of in- 
fidelity. The catechisms of atheism will 
perish in cataclyems of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 





THE SURROUNDINGS OF LONGFEL- 
LOW’S BOYHOOD. 


BY THE REV. F. E. CLARK. 





Ir ic always interesting to note the erly 
surroundings of a great man, and especially 
is this true of a great poet, who has woven 
into bis verses, as has Longfellow, so many 
reminiscences of his boyhood. 

The 75th birthday of America’s laureate 
was fitly observed in Portland, the city of 
bis birth. Though the precarious health of 
the poet obliged him to decline a public 
reception, yet the numerous flags waving 
from public buildings and private resi- 
dences and the crowd at the rooms of the 
Maine Historical Society in the evening 
showed that Portlanders had not forgotten 
whose birthday it was. 

Several most valuable and instructive 
papers were read before this Society on the 
paternal and maternal aucestry of Longfel 
low, his college days, and his genius; but 
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none were more interesting, perhaps, than 
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Portland Transcript, on ‘‘The Portland of 
Longfellow’s Youth.” From this paper we 
learned that during the poet’s childhood 
and youth Portland was a bustling little 
town of some 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants. 

For a number of years before the poet’s 
birth, in 1807, the town had enjoyed great 
prosperity; but this was suddenly checked 
in that same year by the embargo which 
drove the shipping from the harbor, caused 
the failure of many business houses, threw 
hundreds of men out of employment, and 
allowed the useless, grass-grown wharves to 
rot away piecemeal, This was during the 
years of the poet’s earliest infancy, how- 
ever, for by the time the events of the 
passing days began to be fixed in his mem- 
ory the privateering enterprises connected 
with the War of 1812 had brought back 
some prosperity to the deserted wharves. 
On a bluff that rises steeply from the sea, a 
little to the east of the poet’s old home, 
fortifications bad been thrown up, in antici- 
pation of an attack from the British, aud 
he tells us: 


“I remeber the balwarks by the shore, 


And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
And the bugle, wild and shrill.” 
During the progress of this war the famous 
fight between the *‘ Boxer” and the ‘ En- 
terprise” occurred off the coast of Maine, 
and both the English and Yankee captains 
were killed in the engagement and were 
buried in a cemetery which is now in the 
heart of Portland. To this he alludes in 
the same poem, *‘ My Lost Youth”: 
“IL remomber the sea-fight, far away, 
How it thundered o'er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In thetr graves overlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died.” 

After this war the trade of Portland re- 
vived, especially with the West ludies. 
“Everything was then done,” says the 
essayist, ‘‘ with great noise and bustle and 
by main strength, for lack of the uppli- 
ances of steam. The discharging of acargo 
of » Jasses set the town in an uproar. 
The \ liarves resounded with the songs of 
Negro stevedores, hoisting the hogsheads 
from the hold, without the aid of a winch; 
the Ione trucks, with heavy loads, were 
tugged >y straining horses, under the whips 
and loud cries of the truckmen.” 

It is with such scenes as these rising in 
his memory that Longfellow sings 

“ I remember the black wharves and the alips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors, with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea." 
We are also reminded by the careful his- 
torixn that other literary names, which the 
world will not willingly let die, were then 
familiar io Portland. Dr, Edward Payson, 
in the same year in which Longfellow was 
born, began his wonderful pastorate there, 
and in the same year this goodly cily gave 
birth to another distinguished poet, N. P. 
Willis. John Neal, the popular novelist, 
wasa Portland boy of thirteen when Long- 
fellow was born, while Parson Smith and 
Dr. Dean and Rev. Ichabod Nichols, all 
literary men of no mean rank, were among 
the clergymen of Portland. It is hard for 
us of the younger generation to realize the 
changes in the mode of living which the 
last seventy-five years have brought about; 
but in Longfellow’s boyhood the rumbling 
stage-coach had not given place to the rail- 
road, nor the sailing packet to the steamer, 
nor the tallow dip to the gas-jet, much less 
to tbe electric light, while the telegraph 
and telephone and the numberless appli- 
ances of electricity were still uodreamed 

f. Mr. Elwell illustrates the fashions of 
ie s boyhood ina sprightly man- 
ner when he says: ‘‘Cocked hats, bush 
wigs, and knee-breeches are passing out 
and pantaloons have come iv. Old men 
still wear queues and spencers and disport 
their shrunken shanks in silk stockings. 
A homely style of speech prevails among 
the common people. Old men are ‘dad- 
dies,’ old ladies are ‘ marms,’ shipmasters 
are ‘skippers,’ and school-teachers are 
‘masters.’ There are no stoves, and open 
fires and brick ovens are in universal use. 
The fire is raked up at night, and rekindled 
in the morning by the use of flint, steel, and 
tinder-box. The coin in circulation is 
chiefly Spanish dollars, halves, quarters, 
pistareens, eighths, and sixteenths, the lat 
ter two of which are known as ninepeuce 
and fourpence-‘alf-penny. There are few 
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been voted down in town meeting and 
prohibited under heavy penalties, but by 
1820 the players venture to make an occa- 
sional appearance.” 

Mr. Longfellow was born ina large, 
square wooden house, which is stil] stand- 
ing near the harbor edge of the city; but 
within a few months his parents moved 
into a substantial brick house, which is 
also still standing and which.is situated 
now, as then, upon one of the busiest streets 
of Portland. 

With this house the poet’s earliest recol- 
lections are associated; from thence he 
sallied forth every morning to ‘‘ Ma’am 
Fellows” school; here he composed his 
first poems, which found their way into the 
poet’s corner of the Portland newspapers 
before he was fourteen years of age; and 
from this paternal roof he entered Bowdoin 
College, when a boy of fourteen, to be- 
come, perhaps, the most famous member 
of the famous class of ’25. 

PoRTLaND, Mz. 





MISS WILLARD IN TEXAS. 
BY JOSEPH E. ROY, D. D. 





Tue Lone Star State surrenders to a lone 
woman. Like a true conqueror, Miss Wil- 
lard had ber campaign well laid out. At 
Little Rock, Ark., falling into the line of 
ber advance, I found a prioted scheme for 
the State of Texas. It had appointments 
for every day of February, except the first 
two; and these were scattered all over this 
whilom Republic, so as to take in the prin- 
cipal cities, and so necessitating night-and- 
day travel over these green railroads, rough 
as corduroy by the breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep. Politicians 
on the stump rarely accomplish a greater 
feat of canvassing. So runs the list: Mar- 
shall, Jefferson, Clarksville, Paris, Sher- 
map, Denison, McKinney, Dailas, Fort 
Worth, Cleburne, Waco, Austin, San An- 
tonio, Houston, Galveston; and there are 
two appointments for each place, with three 
in several. Following behind her at Paris, 
Denison, and Austin, and overtaking her 
here at this city, I have had opportunity to 
observe the impression left behind. At 
every place she is spoken of in the highest 
terms. The secular papers advertise her 
fully, and report her fairly and with 
much of praise. She is entertained by the 
best of the families. She secures union 
meetings. Her influence is not that of a 
Summer shower; but, as she organizes every- 
where women’s and children’s temperance 
unions, it isthat of opening fountains. It isto 
be hoped that they will be such as that which 
we passed to-day, in coming here, where the 
San Marco bursts out at the foot of a moun- 
tain—a very river, a clear and rushing cur- 
rent; or such as is this River San Antonio, 
which here at the city of that name also 
leaps from the mouth of rocks, a very tor- 
rent, irrigating the plain around and turn- 
inz mills. 

This state already has a local-option law 
for counties. At Paris (the county, of 
which that place is the capital, having 
already voted this last year endorsing local 
option) the people were stimulated to go on 
with the enforcement of ‘‘home rule” by 
her stirring words; and the report of the 
mayor that already there had been a won- 
derful reduction in the number of prosecu- 
tions for crime was reassuring. At Den- 
ison I fell in upon a meeting of citizens 
who were discussing “‘ local option,” which 
in that County of Graysqp) Sherman the 
county seat) is to be voted upon in a few 
days. 

Judge Wilkinson, who advocated the law 
in a dignified and statesmanlike way, said 
that, wherever he had been over the coun- 
try, all of the opponents had admitted and 
deplored the evil effects of the liquor- 
drinking habit, and simply set up the argu- 
ment that prohibition does not prohibit. 
Why, then, so much afraid of the law? 
This was precisely the line of reply to the 
Judge that night, and only this. This law 
gives the ladies a chance to work. They 
strike to develop a sentiment that shall de- 
mand and sustain the local-option princi- 
ple. 

But the campaign in this empire of a 
commonwealth does not satisfy this fair 
conqueror, From Galveston she is to leap 
over the Guif into New Orleans, and 
thence she will march up through Miss- 





that she will be welcomed back to Atlanta, 
where, last winter, she spoke twice in 
churches, once in the rooms of the Y. M. 
C. A., and once in the Opera House, At 
one of the largest meetings Governor Col- 
quilt came forward after the address, He 
said it was well known that the people of 
the South, even the Methodists, were very 
conservative as to allowing a woman upon 
the platform; but he acknowledged his 
judgment and his heart completely carried 
by the effort of the lady, and in his ex- 
uberant way he pronounced a benediction 
upon her. 

Miss Willard is true to the colored peo- 
ple in her service. At Atlanta she visited 
and addressed the students of the Atlanta 
University. The foremost lady of Savan- 
nah, who entertained Miss Willard and who 
became there the head of the organization, 
imbibing the spirit of her leader, visited 
our Colored Congregational Church there to 
inspire their temperance meeting by ber 
presence, proffering to Pastor Conkling all 
helpful co-operation. Precisely this was 
the case at Charleston. At Paris our 
colored pastor’s wife, who is the president 
of the Colored Women’s Temperance Union, 
handed me an autograph letter which Miss 
Willard bad sent her there, regretting that 
the delay occasioned by a railway washout 
had prevented her from speaking to them 
and giving all sisterly encouragement to 
their organization. And next Sunday, as 
she returns through Austin, she is to ad- 
dress the colored people. 

Her work at Little Rock must have done 
nota liitle to confirm the people of the 
fifth ward of that city, who alone of all 
its wards had voted the local-option law 
and had put out of their portion of the 
municipality every one of the several drink 
ing saloons. And the great majority of the 
voters in that ward are colored people! Two 
years ago, in a county seventy miles south 
of this city, a Presbyterian pastor told us 
that they could not have carried local 
option there if it had not been for the 
colored folks. The North Carolina election 
was not a fair test of these newly-made 
voters. They feared the Greeks bearing 
presents; they could not understand how 
they should appear on the same side with 
the old aristocracy; they were conjured 
with by that talismanic word ‘“ Liberty.” 
All they of our mission churches and 
schools went strongly for prohibition. 

San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 





LIMITS OF TOLERATION. 


BY THE REV. F. A. NOBLE. 





It is with toleration as with liberty. It 
takes the world along while to learn the 
lesson of it; and then another long while 
to learn how to keep it toleration,and not let 
it slide off into lawlessness or indifference. 
It is a question of adjusting the balances so 
that exactly enough permission goes in on 
one side and exactly enough restraint goes 
in on the other side to avoid the harm of 
undue curbing and undue laxity. 

Events are occurring constantly to teach 
the need of toleration. Sometimes there 
are sharp turns in affairs which show just 
as clearly that there must be limits to tol- 
eration. 

Within a single decade, here in the City 
of Chicago, three ministers of the Gospel, 
belonging to as many different denomin- 
ations, and occupying conspicuous places, 
have broken with their several sects, and, 
either by direct vote of the bodies of 
which they were members or by what they 
felt to be moral compulsion have gone out. 
In each instance a strenuous effort was 
made to ‘‘stick.” In each instance there 
was a party, both inside and outside the 
denominational lines, who thought these 
men should be allowed to bold their posi- 
tions and promulgate their views and senti- 
ments unmolested, 

The latest case is not only the most 
dramatic, but the most significant. 

From the outset the Unitarian body has 
stood for liberty of opinion, and liberty of 
conscience, and the broadest, freest expres- 
sion of whatever thought one might bold. 
Like other religious bodies, the Unitarians 
have had their right and left wings. At one 
extreme they have leaned far over toward 
Orthodoxy; at the other they have gone to 
the very verge of the abyss of atheism; 
but the motto upon the banners of all of 
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of utterance.” We all of us owe much to 
the men of this faith for what they have 
done in literature, in art, in the business of 
reforms, in social sciences, in schools, and 
in the administration of charities. They 
have been immensely helpful all along: the 
lines of culture and refiaement and moral 
sweetness. At the same time, the one fact 
in their history which Unitarians would be 
likely to point to with most pride would be 
what they would call their pronounced stand 
for thelargest toleration. They have said: 
‘* Let us not only strike the shackles from the 
limbs of men, but from their brains also; 
and thus emancipate their souls from the 
bondage of tradition and dogma and all the 
narrow, hard thinking of the past.” 

Amongst the most demonstrative of liv- 
ing representatives of OUnitarianism is 
Robert Collyer. All who know this man 
at all know him to be a man warm-hearted, 
large-souled, and in every way royal- 
natured. His warm heart he brought with 
him from his mother’s bosom. His habit 
of frank, almost confidential expression be 
may have learned in part in the Methodist 
school, in which he had his early training. 
To his credit, he has kept both these qual- 
ities through the years and in the midst of 
all the chilling forms of fashionable city 
life. When Swing and Thomas fell under 
suspicion of heterodoxy and came success- 
ively to their trials, no hand, in all prob- 
ability, warmer with sympathetic cheer 
was stretched across the lines to them than 
the hand of Collyer. It was an encourage- 
ment of toleration. These men seemed to 
him to be fighting the good fight of tol- 
eration. 

Under the aberrations of a fresh convert 
to this faith—aberrations not af all surpris- 
ing to those who have known something of 
the man hitherto—this same question of 
toleration has been brought close ‘home to 
these strenuous champions of toleration 
and thrust upon them ina very practical, 
unescapable way. What has been the issue 
of it? 

Brought to the test, one of the most 
prominent churches of the Unitarian order 
deliberately and by a large majority bas 
recorded its protest against the doctrine of 
an unlimited toleration of speech. Brought 
to the test, this liberal-minded, large-hearted 
Robert Collyer bas been forced to say of 
his own successor, the man whom only a 
few months ago he himself helped to in- 
stall: There is a point of forbearance beyond 
Which toleration cannot go, and one who 
sweeps out beyond that point in his views 
ought not to be allowed to occupy a pastor- 
ate in the Unitarian denomination. In 
other words, in the estimation of the bodies 
and the men themselves who seem to have 
the highest appreciation of toleration, and 
who push it with the warmest zeal, and 
who welcome every hint of the increasing 
spirit of it, there are and there must be 
limits to toleration. Limits are necessary. 

This is a large and significant admission. 
Advantage is taken of it not to score a 
point against these men; but to add un- 
wonted emphasis to a fact. There are 
bounds beyond which one may notin any 
justice ask to be- tolerated and beyond 
which in justice toleration may not be 
granted. Unity Church was right in its 
action. Robert Collyer, the old beloved 
pastor, was right in the opinion he ex- 
pressed. To say that a man may not go on 
in circumstances like these is not to show a 
lack of charity nor to be guilty of any 
hardship or wrong. The right to refuse to 
tolerate what is false is as precious and 
commanding as the right to tolerate what is 
true. There is no law of fair dealing, nor 
of tenderest love which requires a church 
or any other honest body to keep on em- 
ploying a man who is sawing off the limb 
to which it has climbed and on which it is 
perched. 

The advice of Gamaliel to the Council 
touching the apostles then under arrest— 
‘‘Refrain from these men and let them 
alone; for, if this counsel or this work be 
of men it will come to naught, but if it 
be of God ye cannot overthrow it”—has 
been brought forward as not only perti- 
pent in the present instance, but as con- 
taining the final statement of the doctrine 
of toleration. It is neither; it is neither 


pertinent to the.cuse in hand nor is it the 
final statement of the doctrine. 
lf the apostles had been inside the San- 
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hedrim, and not outside, as they were; if, 
being inside, they bad claimed the right 
to avow sentiments which in time would 
inevitably destroy the Sanhedrim, root and 
branch; if they had insisted, meantime, 
that their good standing in the body should 
be in no wise compromised, nor even ques- 
tioned; and, to crown all, if they had in- 
sisted that the Sanhedrim should actually 
pay them for this kind of preaching, there 
would have been something like a parallel 
io the two cases. But what, on that sup- 
position, would have been Gamaliel’s coun- 
sel? Would he have said then ‘ Let these 
men alone”? With any decent sense of self- 
respect, could he have said it? Assuredly, 
not. 

The position Gamaliel took was not with- 
out high merit. He deserves a measure of 
praise. In the condition of affairs then exist- 
ing and the temper of men’s minds, it was 
commendable in him to ge so far as to say: 
‘* Keep your bands off them.” This wasa 
great advance on the bitter, persecuting 
spirit, which was athirst for their blood. 
He saw the injustice of striking them, and 
bis soul revolted against it. He saw, too, 
the futility of attempting to meet and coerce 
ideas with physical force; his better judg- 
ment was against the proceeding. 

It was a commendable thiog in him to 
turn the thoughts of these impassioned men 
away to God, and to suggest the large 
*‘ perhaps” that God, after all, might be 
with these followers of the crucified Jesus. 
It is always good to think ofthat. No man 
may give way to so much as one pulse-beat 
of intolerence till he has thought seriously 
whether God may not be in the thing at 
which he is striking and with the parties he 
is opposing. 

But the counsel of Gamaliel has its de- 
fects. It will not do to accept it, without 
modification, as the final truth. 

It holds up an impracticable standard. 
Life is too short; the plans of God move in 
circnils too vast; there are too many invo- 
lutions and convolutions, currents and 
counter-currents in the developments of 
Providence to make it possible for us to 
judge of the merits of opposing ideas, or 
forces, or systems by issues actually 
reached. Gamaliel seemed to assume that, 
if men suffered defeat, it was because God 
was against them. If they succeeded, it 
wasan indication of God’s approval. In 
the long run, this is unquestionably so; but 
only in the long run. Good men are often 
pushed to the wall by bad men. Good 
causes are checked and sometimes thrown 
back for centuries. The world is full of 
upfinished battles, Truths lie prostrate in 
the dust where they have been thrown, 
which by and by are to arise and assert 
their power. The far-off final issue is 
something for which men cannot wait be- 
fore forming their opinions, aud taking 
sides, and going to work. 

In adition to this, Gamaliel’s counsel 
affords a shelter for indifference; but a 
man may not be indifferent to the truth. 
Indifference is cowardice. Indifference is 
recreancy to God and one’s own soul. 
When truth is concerned, conflicting claims 
are to be sifted and the truth sought and 
served with a whole-hearted devotion. 
Each man ought to say to truth what the 
faithful Ariel, in his salutaticn, said to 
Prospero: " 

“ All hall, great Master! . . . Icome 

To answer thy be t pleasure, be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 


On the curl’d clouds ; to thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel, and ali his quality.” 


Cuicaco, Inn. 





LN IMMINENT MISTAKE. 





BY THE REV. 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





THE Congress of the United States seems 
to be upon the verge of committing a 
great blunder. Senator Miller introduced 
and the Senate has passed a bill to re- 
strict Chinese immigration, nearly identical 
with the bill vetoed by President Hayes. 
The new measure modifies the old one so 
far as to apply the restriction only to thela- 
boring classes. Senator Hoar, ina speech of 
much logical force, opposed the bill, on the 
ground that it is in conflict with the funda- 
mental ideas of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and that it makes an unjust dis- 
crimination between the Chinese and other 
classes of,foreigners. The advocates of the 
bill repeat’the old objections to the Chinese 








| given them instruction. 





labor, to the detrinient of the white man; 
that they are uncleaoly in their habits; aod 
that they do not come to stay, but pur- 
pose to return, with all the money they can 
acquire. A little knowledge of the facts 
in the case and a moderate amount of com- 
mon sense will speedily dispose of these 
objections. The only shadow of reason for 
the accusation that they are slaves is found 
in the fact that the Six Companies assist la- 
borers in paying their passage to this coun- 
try, and get back their pay out of the wages 
they receive here. Many of our thrifty 
Irish and German immigrants send back 
money to bring over their relatives, and 
have it repaid to them in the same manner. 
As well might we accuse these aided im- 
migrants of being slaves as the others. 
The charge of cheapening labor, to the 
detriment of the white man, is shown to be 
baseless by the facts presented by Senator 
Hoar, demonstrating that labor is much 
higher on the Pacific Coast than in the 
East, and that Chinese laborers are actually 
receiving more money than is paid to 
‘‘ white” laborers in this part of the coun- 
try. It is very evident that the Pacific 
Coast isin no danger of being ruined by 
cheap labor; but, on the contrary, needs a 
great deal more than it has for the proper 
development of its resources. 

The charge of uncleanly habits has re- 
peatedly been shown to be baseless, when 
the Chinese are compured with other peo- 
ple of the same class. Noone who visits 
the laundries and inspects their proprie- 
tors will accuse the latter of a want of 
cleanliness. It would not be difficult to 
find within a few steps of them immigrants 
of another class Who would suffer severe- 
ly in a comparison with them on this 
point. 2 

As to the charge that they ‘‘ don’t come to 
stay,” a great deal too much importance has 
been attached to it. Suppose it to be true. 
What of it, pray ? Is not our chief difficulty 
with some of our other immigrants the fact 
that they do stay ? When was the priociple 
ever established that our front door should 
be open and our back doorshut ? Does not 
the idea of liberty imply liberty to go, as 
well as to come ? 

Then it is absurd to hold that immigrants 
who only stay for atime are not a benefit to 
us. However much the Chinaman takes 
away, he leaves much more behind. He 
cannot take away the railroads he 
builds, the articles he manufactures, the 
money that he spends while here. He bas 
added largely to the wealth and prosperity 
of California. ; 

Our mérchants in China do not propose 
to stay. They propose to accumulate for- 
tunes as rapidly as possible and carry away 
millions of dollars; and they are uncom- 
plainingly protected in doing sv. Why 
should we begrudge the profits of labora 
Chinaman may be able to carry away with 
him? 

But it is a mistake to suppose the China- 
man will not stay, if he is treated kindly. 
He never goes with a purpose of staying. 
He didn’t intend’ to stay in Singapore and 
Penang; but he has stayed and gencrations 
of Chinese are growing up there who never 
saw China. So it will be here. 

And they ought to stay. We need here 
in the East a good supply of domiestic serv- 
ants—a class that will do their work well 
and bereliable. Competent testimony gives 
this character to the Chinese. If twenty 
families should agree to send for such serv- 
ants, they would have to bring them over 
in two or three different ships, if Senator 
Miller’s bill passes. And what sensible 
reason is there for singling out Chinese 
immigrants for this prohibition? Only a 
few nights ago the pupils of the Chinese 
Sunday-school attached to Dr. Scuddér’s 


church, in Brooklyn, gave a reception-to: 


their teachers and friends, at which they 
showed their ability in rapidly attaining our 
language, their readiness to lesrn and com- 
prehend Scripture truth, their manliness of 
character, and their grateful feelings toward 
those who had shown them kindness and 
These are not the 
kind of people we want to single out for 
exclusion from our shores. 

The plea that this is a bill ‘‘to carry into 
effect” our treaty with China is a wretched 
deception. The permission given by Chiva 
to limit immigration, contrary to the former 
treaty, carries with it no obligation on our 


free to abstain from doing it. If we do it, 
we violate some of the fundamental princi- 
‘ples of the Republic, without good reason. 
We yield toa clamor, born of bigotry and 
fed by prejudice, to our own injury. We 
trust that Senator Hoar will be strongly 
. reinforced the Lower House of Congress by 
statesmen who dare to stand by principle 
rand to be true to the most cherished doc- 
trines of the nation. We hope that the 
country may yet be saved from the disgrace 
that seems to be imminent. 
Brooxxrs, L. L 
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MR. VANDERBILT'S ART TREAS- 
URES. 











BY R. H. STODDARD. 





WHEEE two centuries ago lay the many- 
wooded, primitive pleasure-grounds of the 
stately University—pride of New Amsterdam 
then, as itis the honor of New York to-day— 
there, within the past year, silent in the Sum- 
mer sunlight, glittering under the midnight 
stars, swept by Spring airs, Summer zephyrs, 
and the whirling red leaves of Autumn; there, 
amid lingering memories of that myth, the 
noble savage, the haunting shadows of early 
Knickerbockers, ancestors of Diedrick, the 
glorious phantoms of Continentals and Red- 
coats, in the sound of the cannon that were 
fired at King’s Bridge when George the Third 
was king ; there, surrounded by the bustle of 
the great city, the crowding peoples who had 
grown in two hundred years from a few thou- 
sands to a million and a quarter; there, 1 say, 
as at the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
where 

“ No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung, 
Majestic silence!” 
orasat the shaping out and upof the won- 
derful structure of Mulciber : 
“ Anon out of the Earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Bulit like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy soulptures graven. 
The roof was fretted gold,” 
80 rose and sprung into grace and magnificen.;e 
the bouse of Mr, W. H. Vanderbilt, which on 
Tuesday last, February 7th, day of St. Roumal- 
do, whom Dante placed in Paradise, ‘‘ among the 
spirits of men contemplative,’’ threw wide its 
doors to welcome a thousand distinguished 
guests. Its doors—no—but a copy of the 
gates which Ghiberti,a young Florentine of 
twenty-three, step-son of a famous artificer in 
the precious metals, designed for the Signoria 
and Vonsoli of his dear City of Flowers, and to 
rival the earlier gate of Pisano, before the 
Baptistry of 8t. Jobn, a labor of love wherein 
he excelled all his competitors, who were will- 
ing to be vanquished by Master Lorenzo, whose 
portals, when they were finished and cast in 
bronze, twenty-two years later, were declared 
by Michel Angelo *‘ worthy to be the Gates of 
Paradise.” Conceive. the . bright February 
afternoon, vernal, delicate, joyous ; imagine 
artists, poets, journalists, players, divines, 
physicians, statesmen, governors, the mayor- 
alty, past and present, architects, engineers, 
in a word, all the celebrities of a noble metrop- 
olis like ours cOhgregating in swarms like the 
bees of Theocritus; Mr. Vanderbilt in what 
would have been the airium of his urbane 
home two thousand years ago, and picture the 
rest for yourself, for words of mine are power- 
less to paint it. I am writing calmly and coolly 
of what I saw and a émall part of which I was. 
Not being in the least learned in the nomencla- 
ture of architecture, averse from any display 
of knowledge concerning things whereof I 
am ignorant—rhallways, stairways, doorways, 
pilasters, fluted columns, hangings of silk, 
velvet, tapestry, and upholstery in general— 
1 pass without further comment into the larger 
of the many galleries in which Mr. Vanderbilt 
bas lavished his art treasures—the western 
gallery I think it is. 
. Here I am reminded of the young Tennyson’s 
“* Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” the 
divine song which be sung in his twenty-first 
year, younger, than Ghiberti, when four anda 
quarter centuries before be dreamed out his 
gates of glory—how does it run? 
“ The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers looked to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and streamed 
Upon the moonéd domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdad, till there seemed 


am reminded of brave Kit Marlowe, 





Then 


I 
who in 


his twenty-fifth year or thereaboute 





conceived the splendors of bis “Zérd of 
Malta”: 


“ The wealthy Moor, that In the Eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearl like pebble-stones, 
Receive them free, and sell them by the weight; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass.green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price 

As one of them, indifferently rated, 

And of a carat of this quantity, 

May serve, in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth: 
And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 
And, as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room.” 


Iam next reminded of passages in Jonson’s 
‘“*Epicone and Alchemist,’ and in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline.” - But all this while the 
pictures are waiting. If they are joys forever, 
as Keats bath taught us, they can afford to 


» wait until we have glanced over the Catalogue. 


I am not an art critic, but [ believe that all the 
arts are co-related, poetry coming first (tragic 
poetry highest), paintiug next, sculpture next, 
and music last of all, as the most sensuous and 
merciless. I have seen the best pictures in the 
world, of all schools, for upward of thirty 
years; bave known the best artists, home and 
foreign; have been familiar with exbibitions in 
four or five cities; and have grown up, 80 to 
speak, inan atmosphere of art, with Colman, 
Shattuck, McEntee, the two Giffords, Kensett, 
Elliott, Baker, Leutze, Johnson, Gray, Wood, 
and all the younger men, Miller, Abbey, Gib- 
son, Reinhart; and their fellows; and, if I do not 
have, at least, a feeling for art, I ought to have. 
The opulence of Mr. Vanderbilt’s collection 
comes from Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, 
Spain, the Hague, Rome, Munich, Antwerp, 
Florence, Brussels, Strasbourg, Albany, Milan, 
Venice, New York, Dusseldorf. Thirty years 
of pictures at the Natfonal Academy of Design, 


| mary visits to the galleries of Mr. Avery, Mr. 


John Taylor Johnson, the late Mr. Blodgett, 
the Academy of Fine Artsin Philadelphia, the 
Corcoran Gallery, the’ Athenwum, and Goupil’s 
had-not prepared me for the rarities which Mr, 
Vanderbtit’s taste had collected and scattered 
over all his chambers and ante chambers, every- 
where, ia a word, throughout his beautiful 
home. Hehas in bis western gallery a mas- 
terly De Neuville (Le Banquet), Alma-Tademas, 
Van Marckes,° Baldinis, Millets, Diazes, 
Mullers,- Fromentins, Le Febvres, Leloirs, 
Meissoniers, Knauses, Leightons, Landseers, 
Gérémes, Madrazos, Lamacois, Bretons, 
R , Domingos, Bouguereaus, Troyérs, 
Villegas, Fréres, Daubignys, Troyons, Willems, 
Dupres, Fortunys,- Toulmouches, Hamans, 
Scbreyers, Bonheurs, Rossis, Munkacsys, Leys, 
Comtés, Mazzaris, Clays, Duvergess, Tiems, 
Meyer, Von Bremens, Gallaits, Viberts, 
Madous, Decamps, Tissots, Millais, Coutures, 
Isabergs, Palmorolis, Detailles, Linnells, 
Corots, Faeds, Kaemmerers, Meries, Dela- 
croix, Bonnats, Jacques, Desgoffes, Verbock- 
hovens, Jacquemarts, Dettis, Gilberts, Turn- 
ers, Keckkocks, Cabanels, Beckers, Bussons, 
Escosuras, and Dorés—what artist or school 
is there of which be has not dozens of ex- 
amples? Not sketches, mind you, trifies 
such as clever workmen toss about among 
their comrades, sweepings of their studios and 
portfolios; but masterly settings forth of the 
greatest of modern masters—French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Hungarian, Austrian, En- 
glish, and American—the contemporary bistory 
of many peoples aud periods, glowing on 
poetic canvases, reniiniscences of the Franco- 
Prussian War, of the two French Empires, of 
the Louis, of the Doges, Veraailles, Paris—all 
the gieat cities and great men of Ewope aud 
America, in ove rather dull live: 


“ The garnered excellence of Earth and time.” 


The intentions, the meanings, Socratic or Aris- 
tophanic, of all these are beyond my poor 
abilities, which see in them, nevertheless. a 
world in miniature — Shakespearean, Raba- 
laisan, Arthurian, Swinburney, opera-bouffish, 
grand, lovely, and somewhat ignoble. 

But one thing which I must notice among so 
many noticeable things, up-stairs and down— 
all conceivable curios—is a lady’s bed-eham- 
ber, under a spirit-baunted morting sky, that 
| suggests the bridal couch of Imogen, the 
stained window before which Madeline kneels 
in ‘“‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’’— 


“ Full on this casement shone the wintry moon”; 





or, warmer and chaster still, a fragment of 
young Keats. Take a few lines: 


“ Let me think 
About my room. [I'll have it in the pink; 
It should be rich and somber, and the moon, 
Justin ite mid-life in the midst of June, 
Should look thro’ four large windows, and display 
Clear, but for gold-fish vases in the way, 
Their glossy diamonding on a Trrkish floor: 
The tapers keep aside, an hour or more, 
To show what else the moon alone can show ; 
While the night-breeze Coth softly let us know 











All fintshed but some ringlets of her hatr ; 
A viol, bow-strings torn, crosswise upon 

A glorious folio of Anacreon : 

Askull upon a mat of roses lying, 

Inked purple with a song concerning dying; 
An bour-glass on the turn, amidst the trails 
Of passion-flowers ; just fn time there safle 

A cloud across the moon—the lights bring fn, 
And see what more my phantasy can win.” 


A younger and better hand, the touch of an 
artist in color and words, will finish [next 
week] this imperfect but independent epistle. 





Biblical Research, 


Dunrixo the past year two small pieces of 
marble have been found near Larnaka, in Cy- 
prus, on the site of Kition (the Chiitim of the 
0. T.),on one of which an inscription is 
painted upon both sides in black ink, while an 
inscription in red ink is traced upon the other, 
but on one aside of it only. Both inscriptions 
are Phenician and are of high importance for 
a knowledge’ of the Pheenician religion. M. 
Halévy haa given the following translation of 
them ; I. ‘‘(1) Expenses of the month Ethanim. 
(2) On the new moon of the month Ethanim. 
(8) For the gods of the new moon two... 
(4) For the architects who bave built the tem- 
ples of Astoreth, each house + (5) For 
the guardians of the sanctuary and the super- 
Intendects of the temple of Resheph 20 

. (6) For two young men two... 
(7) For the men who look after the cattle 
which lie in front of the Holy Queen this day 
— (8) Tor thetwosacrificers . (9) 
For the two bakers who have baked the bread 
for the (Holy) Queen (10) with spices 
(11) For the three young men three F 
(12) For the butchers for (their) labor two 
(18) For the 10 masons who have con 





structed the foundations and shrines of 
ME (14) For Abed-Eshmun, chief of 
the scribes, he has cent this day three 

(15) For the doge and (their) young three 
° and three (16) ° 
he has sentthie day four . . .”’ IL (1) 
Ja'gab, (2) On the new moon of the month 
Peuleth. (8) For the gods of the new moon 
two . = (4) For the masters of the days, 


incevse (?) with a peace-offering e (5) 
For Abed-Bast of Carthage (6) For 
the man who bas bought the withered plants 
(2) (7) For the shepherds of the 
field two . whieb (8) For 
the ‘ald aud the 22 'uldmél, with sacrifice 

(9) For the doge and (their) young 
three. . aud 


three (lu) 
For tbe three young men three e « (1) 
— two... . .” The word ren- 
dered ‘‘butchers"’ by M. Halévy is more 


usually translated ‘* barbers,”’ as iu Ezek, vy, 1 
The ‘ald la probably the chief singer at- 
tached tu the service of a temple (seo Ps. 
Ixvill, 26), The young meu probably prepared 
the victims aud brought the wood to the altar, 
like the young men tu Ex, xxiv, 5. The bread 
baked for Ashtoreth, ‘the Holy Queen,”’ may 
be compared with the sbew-bread of the Jew- 
ish temple, According to Jer. xliv, 19, cakes 
were wade iv honor of Ashtoreth ‘the queen 
of Heaven.’’ The Carthage mentioned in the 
text was vot ‘the famous African city, buta 
Carthage, or ‘‘ New-town,” in Cyprus, which 
is mentioned in the cunelform tnscriptions. 
Resheph was a title of the Sun-god, under 
which be was wore particularly worshiped in 
Cyprus, M. Clermoat-Ganneau has suggested 


that tbe name isthe origin of that of Arsdf, | 


whose ruins lie a little to the north of Jaffa. 
“The masters of the days ’’ may, as M. Halévy 
thinks, refer to the various deities who pre- 
sided over the several days of the month. 
Such, at any rate, was the case in Assyria, and 
amoug the Phonicians also the days may bave 
been similarly placed under divine guardian- 
ship. It will be noticed that‘ the masters 
of the days” are associated with ‘‘ the gode 
of the new moon.’’ Iu the latter M. Hulévy 
sees the gods of light, who triumph over the 
powers of darkness when the new moon shives 
again in the heavens. The name of the 
movtb Peuleth is new. The word signifies 
**work’’ and probably denotes the month 
which was considered favorable for the con- 
struction of buildings. Eight Phentcian 
months are now known—Merpha gr Merpham, 
Bul, Karar, Mepha’, Zebakh-Shemesh (when 
sacrifices were offered to the Sun-god), Khir, 
avd Ethanim. Ethanim, like Bul, it will be 
remembered, is mentionsd in the Old 
Testament (II Kings vili, 2) in connec- 
tion with the construction of the Tem- 
ple, which was built by Phenician work- 
men. It is a question whether the old 
Hebrew names of the months were the same 
as the Phenician ones, or whether the mention 
of their names on the occasion of the con- 
struction of Solomon’s Temple was due to the 


large share taken tn it by the architects of 
Hiram. At sl) events, the names of the 
months found in the later books of the Old 
Testament (Nisan, Izyar, Sivan, etc.) were 
vorrowed from the Babylonians at the time of 
the Exile. The name of the month Ziv, given 
in I Kings vi, 1, hase not yet been found in 
the Phenician texts. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Sanitary. 
CARE OF THE DEAD AND PREP- 
ARATION FOR BURIAL. 


Homan life is so fleeting that we are com- 
pelled to be among the dead, as well as among 
the living. Our sanitary relations to death, 
therefore, are of greatimportance. Such has 
been the tendency of late years to limit conta- 
gion by isolation tbat it is now vot uncommon 
for health boards to prohibit public funerals or 
assemblages at a church or at a house where 
desease has occurred to a degree that would 
have heretofore be considered meddlesome or 
dictatorial, We accept fully the doctrine that 
the limitation of many diseases is greatly pro- 
moted by preventing contact or by keeping 
out those whose attend is not absolutely 
necessary. This principle, however, has ita 
just limitations, In these hours of deep dark- 
ness there is an outgoing for human sympathy 
which is not fully enough expressed by look- 
ing ina window or sending a black-edged card 
ofcondolence. That will do in many cases, 
but there is an immediate circle of relatives or 
friends whose presence we crave and whose 
company serves to break the tedium of 
desolation which its felt over a vacant 
chair. True, the health of the living ts a 
first consideration; yet we ought to ask 
whether the preservation of the dead ena 
the preparation for burial cannot be such 
asto make attendance safe. Toa degree, the 
room in which any person bas died of a con- 
tagious disease fs charged with the particles 
ofcontagion. These, however, are mostly dis- 
sipated readily by eir and cleansing and, for- 
tunately, belong to that low grade of life 
which {s ephemeral and tends to lose its 
specificity. Certainly, with the room itself 
great precaution should be used before sus- 
ceptible persons, such as children, are admitted. 
But there is seldom need that a funeral be in 
the same room or in the same building or 
part of itin which the death has taken place. 
Now, of all things connected with a fatal sick- 
ness, the dead body, after due preparation bad, 
is the least hazardous, It is a definite mass, 
with whieh we can deal by all the arts of 
cleanliness and render innocent as a con- 
veyer of contagion. It is well worth while to 
study, in this view, some of the ancient arts of 
preparation, and especially the simple Jewish 
method, a6 illustrating this point. All garments 
were removed, and the body wasbed with a 
soda or ulter wash, which acted both as a 
cleanser and a disinfectant. Tbe neat and 
abundant bandaging was a covering from the 
alr, while the additioffal use of ointment 
aud spices served to prevent any separa- 
tion of loose particles and provided an 
antiseptic dressing. These spices or bydro- 
carbons are directly useful as neutralizing 
potsons. The same care was extended to the 
ears, the nostrils, the mouth, etc., so thatevery 
aperture waa properly cleansed or plugged. 
The body thus became an emblem of purity 
and vo disease, however contagious, could be 
conveyed thereby. An article inthe ‘* Report of 
the New Jersey State Board of Health for 1879” 
gives iu detail the best methods at present to 
be adopted and enforces the value of this 
kuowledge upon undertakers and those who 
have to deal with the dead. lt bas sometimes 
seemed tous that there is much in preparation 
feasible to be done by those who ere of the im- 
mediate kiv or near at hand. The proper wasb- 
{ug is often best accomplished by those who 
havea personal regard forthe deceased aud 
yet not so moved as to be of€rcome by grief. 
The use of a board or any straight resting- 
place is only for the purpose of securing posi- 
tion when the body is stiffemed and cold. A 
table or stiff husk mattress anewers a similar 
purpose. The babit of covering the face with 
a light cloth, wet with saltpeter-water or weak- 
eved vinegar, is not objectionable, although it 
is probable that a very light oiling of the skin 
with vaseline souu after washing will accom- 
plish a similar purpose. We quote from the 
article above referred to some directions : 

** All garments thet have been uponthe body 
duriug the sickness should be removed, not to 
be replaced, and the body be laid for washing 
on a table or cot, cove with paper or linen. 
The body should then be nen eed and 
cleansed all over with soda borax. the pro- 
portion of a teacupful dissolved ina quart of 
water, or the chloride of zinc solution. ' 

‘*If soap is used, it should be Castile or car- 
bolized soap, the greases of which do not de- 
compose so rapidly as those of laundry and 
scenied soaps. Anointing with vaseline is 
also good. 

** As the face and head are more es Ny 
exposed, these need the careful cleansing and 
washing and use of absorbents heretofore re- 
ferred to. Where the hair is long, it is desir- 
able thatit be partly removed ; but, if this is 
objected to, it aleo can easily and safely be 
thoroughly washed with the zine solution. The 
ancient head-dress or cap easily concealed any 
change of the bair and would stil] be in taste, 
if fashionable. It is always that 
very careful attention be paid to the proper 
cleansing of the hair. In case of any unusual 
odor of any infectious disease, the chlorinated 
soda, or Labarfaque’s solution, or the chloride 
of zine solution, ora chlorine wash made by 











of 

wi of the body in a sheet saturated with 
it. prone borax sprinkled over the 
surface after the washing wi is an ex- 
cellent cleanser. Sawdust, well 
with the chloride of zinc, is also 
to be placed in the , Any sore, or 


pose! 
ble, and be freely covered with copperas wash, 
powdered charcoal, common salt, or any of the 
cleansing or drying articles above named. 

** A small bag of sawdust or fine shavings, 
or cotton or wool, interleid with salt, borax, or 
charcoal, may properly be closely pinned 
about the thighs. Ove good authority recom- 
mends that in some cases of delay or trans- 
portation the body should be covered with 
sawdust, to which bas been added ter or a 
pound of ivory black, or other crushed or 

wdered charcoal, so as to absorb any posei- 

le gases or to prevent escape of any fluld. 
Persons in attendance upon the sick or those 
laying them out do not inerease their rieks by 
such cleanliness. Indeed, those who, during 
sickness or {in caring for bodies after decease, 
are familiar with methods of cleansing and 
disinfection are those who themselves escape, 
besides protecting society.” 

Asarule, the corpse should not be placed 
in a tight coffin until just before burial or, at 
least, it should be left so open as not to inter- 
fere with theair. Then, if forremoval an air- 
tight coffin is desirable, it can be more properly 
used. There ts much to be said for and 
against the art of undertaking as at present 
followed. It is not always the art of the em- 
balwer, nor is it pursued with that regard to 
neatness in the care of the body which en- 
titles to large rewards. The mind of the 
director seems to be upon the coffin, its 
drapery, etc. far more than upon nice details 
as applied to the body of the departed. We, 
therefore, gladly, as requested, draw attention 
to this subject as one in which the interests of 
public health, as well as of the personal feel- 
ings of friends, is concerned. 

| cen meee | 


Science. 


Da. Hooxer has recently called attention to 
the fact that a new Holland species of Sun- 
dew (Drosera spathulata) shows in its leaves a 
transition to the curious Venus fiy-trap ( Dionaa 
muscipula), One might say a ‘‘ missing link "’ 
has been found in this plant. In the Fly-trap 
there is a constriction at the distal end, form- 
ing a lobe, with spiny teeth on the margin, 
the lobe closing from the middle and clasping 
the insect, asa steel rat-trap closes. In this 
Drosera the leaf folds over on the bud at the 
distal end at just about the same spot the 
constriction would be in the Dionwa leaf, and 
the margiu of this incipient lobe ts bent in- 
ward, as If striving to be as the Dionwa and to 
do as it does. The transition state ia evi- 
deut and curious. At firat thought, it 
seems a strong point in favor of evola- 
tion, apd perhaps {ft fa; but, with that form 
of evolutionary doctrine which looks to 
the intradependence of plant forms and 
the visite of insects, it is not clear how 
this fact can be made to work. In this incipi- 
evt lobe we havea structure which, to use a 
common expression, is neither ove thing nor 
the other—not as good as, certainly no better 
than the glandular leaf from which it is depart- 
ing, in ite power of catcbing small insects by 
adbesion, and which has to remain no one 
knows how many thousands of yearsin this 
comparatively useless condition before it 
reaches the fiy-clasping power. It does not 
follow that the fact does not sustain evolution ; 
but it scarcely aids the theory of change by 
gradual modification, through a long series of 
years, if we suppose these changes to be ip- 
duced by promptings for individual good. 

..--The statement that the Signal Service 
bad asked for an appropriation of $25,000 to 
enable them to distribute time and drop time- 
balls turns out to be a mistake. An appro- 
priation of that amount for the purpose of 
diopping time-balls at certain ports of entry 
was asked for in a bill introddced by Mr. 
King, but the time service was to be that of 
the Naval Observatory and the expenditure 
waa to be under the direction of the Treasury 
Department. The Naval Observatory people 
were very angry at the report. At the same 
time, it does seem that it would be well to have 
the time service of the country dependent 


upon the observations at no single point, and 
that it would be wise to utilize the telegraphic 
facilities of the Signal Service in the distribu- 
tion of the. standard time, whether it be that 
of Washington or Greenwich. At pi 
there seems to be a good deal of danger lest 
petty jealousies between rival departments and 
observatories may put off the attainment of 
the object which al] would be glad to secure. 
.... The electric light believed to have had so 
favorable an effect on the growth of vegeta- 
tion tp England, under Br. Siemen’s hands, 
goo.get Sase as successful in aapen, enter 
n’s experiments. Seeds 
inate as well nor did wtb mature aoe 
luminous influence. @ electric light may 
supplement the light of the sun in com- 
paratively dark ate of England; but in 





those which are brighter the sun may afford 
Mgbt vegetation can meke- use of. 


all the 
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[March 16, 1882. 


Personalities. 


Wizz the state dinner to the Diplomatic 
Corps was in progress at the White House, on 
the evening of February 16th, numerous tele- 
grams came to Washington pleading fora 
respite for a man condemed to be hanged on 
the following day in New Mexico. One, ad- 
dressed to Attorney-General Brewster, was, in 
his absence, opened by his wife. Their little 
son “ Benny,” seeing it, was much affected. 
Seizing a card, he scrawled upon it, in childish 
characters ‘‘Give the poor man a chance”’ 
and signed it ‘‘Ben.”’ The card, with an ex- 
planatory note by Mrs. Brewster, was sent with 
the telegram to the President’s secretary, and 
on the next day a respite of thirty days for the 
condemned man was announced, 





.eeeMr. A. E. Harnisch, the sculptor, has 
returned from Rome and placed on exhibition 
in Charleston, 8. C., three models, from which 
the Calhoun Monument Association will select 
one for the proposed monument and statue of 
the famous Southern statesman. The design 
that meets with most favor represents Mr. 
Calhoun as having just risen from bis seat in 
the Senate. His mantle has fallen off and lies 
upon the chair behind him. He is in the act 
of speaking, with his right band raised and the 
index finger extended in his characteristic 
attitude. The statue is intended to be fifteen 
feet high and the entire monument forty-five 
feet. 


.... The Crown Prince of Germany is in pos- 
session of 66 stars and crosses of various honor- 
able orders. He is followed by his uncle, 
Prince Charles, who has 55 decorations, and bis 
cousip, Prince Frederick Charles, with 53. 
Next on the list come General Count Piickler, 
the Emperor’s chamberlain, with 49, Prince 
Bismarck, with 44, and Count Moltke, with 48. 
Prince Albrecht of Prussia is the possessor 
of 35 and Field-Marshal Count Manteuffel and 
General Blumenthal can boast of 38 and 32 
decorations respectively. No country is so 
prolific with honors as Germany. 


...- After Mr. Blaine had concluded his 
eulogy of President Garfield, he told a friend 
that he had feared in the morning tbat he 
would not be able to get through without giv- 
ing way. When complimented on bis descrip- 
tion of a murderer, in the first of bis oration, as 
being so accurate a picture of Garfield’s assas- 
sin, he said it was a quotation from a speech by 
Daniel Webster in a famous murder trial in 
New England. Many who heard it thought it 
original and suggested wholly by the cold- 
blooded career of Guiteau. 


.... Andreas Achenbach, the German painter, 
{a to receive one of the medals struck in com- 
memoration of the completion of the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. The service for which it is 
given was an exceedingly dangerous one. He 
restored an almost obliterated picture above 
the high altar in the Cathedral and did it lying 
on bis back at a giddy hight. 


...-Lord Houghton, better known as Monck- 
ton Milnes, is mortally ill in Athens, where a 
few days ago he suffered an attack of angina 
pectoris and was at latest accounts in a partial 
paralysis, with fears of congestion of thelungs. 
Milnes is of the same years as Tevnysop and 
two years younger than Longfellow. 


--e-Queen Victoria’s inonument to the late 
Lord Beaconsfield bas just been erected ip 
Hugbenden Church. It bears the following 
inscription : 

“+ This memorial is placed here by a grateful 
and affectionate sovereign and friend, 

** Victoria R. I. 
‘Kings love him that speaketh right.”’ 


..--General Israel Putnam’s grave at. 
Brooklyn, Conn., bears evidence of both neglect. 
and vandalism. A small marble stone, with an 
inscription by President Dwight, of Yale Col- 
lege, formerly marked the Revolutionary: 
patriot’s resting-place; but this has crumbled. 
to pieces and is hidden by weeds. 


...-Onthe house No, 7 Craven Street, Strand,, 
London, a circular tablet bas been fixed, witu 
these words: ‘‘ Lived here, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, Philosopher, and Statesman. Born, 
1706. Died, 1790.” 


...-Governor Fairchild, our recently re- 
turned minister to Spain, called upon Mrs. 
Garfield, in Cleveland, a few days since, to con- 
vey a verbal message of sympathy from the 
Queen of Spain. 


...-The Wisconsin Legislature contemplates 
making an appropriation of $15,000 for the pur- 
chase of Ole Bull’s former residence in Madi- 
son, to be used as an executive mansion. 


...-But two of Danie] Webster’s family are 
now living. They are Samuel Appleton, and 
“Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, the children of the 
statesman’s daughter, Julia. 


....A marriage between the Infanta Eulalie, 
sister of the King of Spain, and the 





son of the Duc de Montpensier ts being talked 
of to Madrid. 
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~ Blase 


Tux program avnounced for the Fifth Con- 
eert of the Philharmonic Society, on Saturday 
last, was one calculated to thrill even ears 
most surfeiied with concord of sweet sounds. 
It included Schumann’s “Genoveva’’ over- 
ture; a novelty of exceeding interest in cer- 
tain *‘ Selected Scenes’ from Wagner’s ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” (including the enchanting intro- 
ductory one in the Rhine-depths and the clos- 
ing Walhalla scene); and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Sympbony. The orchestra bad been augment- 
ed to 125 performers, embracing eighty strings, 
eight horns, and four harps. Every measure 
of the program and especially of its chief nov- 
elty had been thoroughly rehearsed. The re- 
sult was a musical entertainment executively 
without flaw or fault—in some respects with- 
out arecent parallelin thiscity. The soloists 
were the Misses Schell, Henne, and Wurmb, 
and Messrs. | oedt, Steins,and Remmertz, all 
of whom, singly or in concerted passages, sang 
with unpwonted acceptability. Unfortunately, 
itis of the reception afforded this evening’s 
great music tbat it isthe painful duty of the 
critic to particularly speak. No more decided 
instance of the shallow cultivation of musical 
taste, in New York audiences of a certain char- 
acter, could be conceived. It was more than 
an instance ; it wasa revelation. The ‘‘Geno- 
veva’’ overture was played witb an expression 
and fire only possible to Mr. Thomas’s orches- 
tra. It was applauded—if we recollect aright. 
The soloists in the Waguerian numbers ap- 
peared—that wonderful crescendo of motivex 
aud melody, so matchlessly descriptive of the 
eddying progress of a deep, steadily-flowing 
body of water rose to its climax and the voices 
of Woylivde, Flosshilde, and Wellgunde bleuded 
with its rushing stream as they coquetted, 
gayly with Alberich, the dwarf, or lamented 
over his theft of the magic gold. The mnarra- 
tion of Loge to tbe assembled deities and the 
procession across the rainbow bridge suc- 
ceeded, and fifty mivutes of intoxicating ** con- 
tinuous melody,’”’ phrase succeeding to phrase, 
heaped upon aud contrasted, woven out and 
ip each with the other, came toanend. Dead 
silence succeeded. A few straggling clappings 
followed the retiring soloists. Nothing could 
have fallen flatter. Mr. Thomas, his band, bis 
singers merited an ovation and received, 
seripturaliy epeakiug, a stone. Several per- 
sons bad left their seats during the music and 
were chatting comfortably in the foyer. 
“Quite too Waguerian for me.” ‘‘ We talked 
all through it.”? “The idea of expecting us 
to like such stuff.” * Not a tune in it.””, Such 
were actual comments heard in parquet and 
boxes. One individual was heard to exclaim, 
asthe immortal Fifth Symphony was beguz, 
“Thank goodness for a little deceat music, at 
last.’” Weare glad to say that the noble per- 
formance of this and its undying beauties 
won some recognition from an audience plain- 
ly made up largely from the noble army 
“*whose ‘var-cry,’’ as says Schumann, ‘is 
tune,” and to whom Wagner, at his best, is 
yeta stone of stumbling. And this was an 
audience io our own New York, so long sup- 
posed to be a center of appreciation for the 
greatand beautiful of all modern music; where 
** Lohengrin” and “‘Tanohauser,” the ‘‘ Kuiser” 
March, the Vorspiel and Finale to ‘*Tristan’’ 
have made the Academy and Steinway Hail 
echo witb applause! What, then, is the morti- 
fying argument? Not that the step between 
these and ‘Das Rheingold” is, after all, so 
long; but that Wagver’s wonderful poly- 
phonic music is still a fashion bere, not a 
taste, a caprice, not a genuine regard. It 
would seem that the missionary work of a 
conductor who has done so much to bring 
the harmonies to our ears and to convert 
New York from the lascivious pleasing of 
Italianism in music is yet far from completed ; 
aud tbat Philharmonic audiences must often 
applaud the Philharmonic, pot ite music. Ali 
honor to Mr. Thomas, his artists, and his 
orchestra for their efforts of this evening, 
gratefully acknowledged by what would seem 
aminority of those who listened toit; and 
hearty sympathy for any leader whose aud- 
iences seem, after all, so largely composed of 
those to whom fashion or conventionality and 
not an appreciative taste, dictate how the 
beautiful and the great in modern art shall be 
recejved and sustained. 


---.Mme. Patti, by her appearance in Verdi's 
“Tl Trovatore,’’ on Thursday last, undoubted- 
ly gave more complete enjoyment to the ex- 
tremely large and responsive audience which 
crowded the Germania, than by any of her 
earlier lyric or concert hearings in this city. 
Her unexcelled phrasing, consummate facility 
of vocal delivery, the fact that Verdi’s music 
in this opera gives her precisely the opportuni- 
ties most suited for displaying certain charac- 
teristics of her voice ind method—with these 
and all her other resources, itis no wonder that 
& proportion of her hearers came to the con- 
clusiou, when the time-worn opera was over, 
that they had never heard some of its numbers 
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before. Otber Leonoras gasp and scream the 
part ; Mme. Patti sings it,and from ber lips 
arias like *‘ Zacea la notte’ and “‘ D’amor sull, 
ali” or a recitative like “ Perche piangete’’ 
are reinstated as, if not joys forever, things 
of beauty. Her singing of the second-named 
aria (for which she had patently reserved her 
strength) was a memorable effort and was 
rewarded by six recalls. The opera was fairly 
well given, as to cast and surroundings, Signor 
D’ Auria leadiug bis small but effective orches- 
tra exceedingly well; and a special line of 
remembrance must be afforded Mrs. Rice 
Knox for her singing and acting of our old 
and spectacular acquaintance, Azucena, 


School and College. 


Tus number of matriculations at the 
University of Oxford increased in 1881 from 
758to 776. Baliol maintains the leading num- 
ber of undergraduates, baving 247; Christ 
Church, the next on the list,223; New Col- 
lege follows with 181, Exeter with 172, and 
Keble with 161. There has been a marked in- 
crease of numbers at Christ Church, Hertford, 
Merton, Pembroke, New, and Queen’s, while 
the unattached students show a slight falling 
offin numbers. Of members of convocation 
Christ Church has 705, by farthe largest num- 
ber; while Exeter takes the next, place with 
452 members. 

...-The Ohio Inter-Collegiate Oratorical 
Association held its annual contest at Dela- 
ware, O., on the 2d inst. A large and intelli- 
gent audience crowded the auditorium of the 
new city hall. The orations of the representa- 
tives from the several col'eges were of a 
superior order and the speaking for the most 
part wasexceptionally good. The distinguish- 
ing honor of the occasion was awarded by the 
judges to Mr. C. E. Jefferson, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, who will, consequently, 
represent Ohio in the inter-state contest, to be 
held in Indiana, next May. 











..--Thereisa total attendance of 144 students 
at Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
the number being apportioned as follows: 
graduates, 4; seniors, 7; juniors, 30; sopho- 
mores, 33; ffeshmen, 66; and specials, 4. ‘The 
faculty and corps of instruction numbers 18, 
under the presidency of Robert A. Lamberton, 
LL. D. The institution was founded in 1865, 
through the liberality of the benefactions of 
the Hon. Asa Packer, and one of its features is 
that free tuition is offered to all students, irre- 
spective of residence or nationality. 


.... The Medical Department and the Home- 
opathic Medical Department of the State 
University of Iowa, at Iowa City, held their 
annual commencements respectively on March 
Ist and Feb. 28th. The enrollment in the 
former during the year inthe entire course is 
148, of whom 8 are ladies. The number of 
graduates 46, including llady. In the Home- 
opathic Department the enrollment in the en- 
tire course for the vear is 46, of whom 7 are 
ladies, and the graduates 16, of whom 4 are 
ladies. 


oan Next June wil] be opened in Paris an ex- 
tensive exhibition of plans and models for 
school buildings of all kinds, from the primary 
schoo) of the village to the lycées of the towns. 
New schools have increased rapidly of late in 
France. In the last half of January there 
were public grants of $500,000 and loans of 
$125,000 for the construction of new buildings. 

...-The Woman’s University at St. Peters. 
burg has a physical laboratory, with 150 stu- 
dents, a chemical laboratory, with 60 students, 
avd a physiological laboratory, with 100 stu- 
dents. A special mathematical faculty was 
lately opened. The advantages offered equal 
those of the male university. 


.-.-Itis understood that the trustees of Colby 
University, in Maine, are urging the Rev. 
George D. B. Pepper, D.D., to accept the presi- 
dency of that institution, made vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. Robins. Dr. Pepper 
is now president of Crozier Theological Semi- 
nary, in Pennsylvania. 

....Sixteen of the new Rich scbolarships of 
Boston University (eight for each sex) will 
be available for the next freshman class. 
Each freshman class for the next four years 
will have sixteen, and thus the whole number 
of sixty-four scholarships will come into use. 


..--President Cheney, of Bates College, 
Maine, has published an appeal for an addition 
of $100,000 to the college’s present endowment 
of $150,000. The women of the country are 
asked to raise $20,000 for the endowment of a 
ebair. 

..»-The alumni of the Vermont University 
will hereafter be allowed to select candidates 
fer one-half the vacancies occurring in the 
board of trustees of the institution. 


..-.Messrs. Thomas aud Henry Sloan, of this 
city, will erect a laboratory for Yale College, 
asa memorial to their father, William Sloan. 
It will cost about $50,000, 
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Pebbles. 


Inquirer: “ Where is the best place to 
learn to sing ?””? The desert. 


.... What the milkman said when he founda 
fish in the milk: ‘*Good heavens! The brindle 
cow has been in swimming again." 


.... Whén aman is about to be told a secret 
he shuts the door. Whew it is a woman, she 
opens the door, to be sure no one is listening 
outside. 





...-Jones: ** What did you think of my argu- 
ment, Fogg?’ Fogg: “It was sound, very 
sound. [Jones is delighted.) Nothing but 
sound, in fact.’’ 


..-. Young Swell (to Optician): ‘Is this the 
smallest opera-glass you have?’’ Optician 

“Yes.” Y.S: ** Well, then, I guess I’ll take 
an operetta glass.’’ 


...-Miss Araminta Gushington speaks of the 
“ solemn season of loaned.’’ She never could 
bring herself to say Lent. It is so painfully 
vulgar, you know. 


..+-The editor of an American paper recent- 
ly insisted that poets must be brief. He re- 
ceived a composition entitled ‘‘ The Ballad of 
the Mercbant.”’ ‘‘ Trust—Bust.”’ 


..--Dr. Holland once saidthat ‘the greatest 
blessing that a young man can enjoy is 
poverty.’’ Still, it is one of those blessings 
that “brighten as they take their flight.”’ 


....The Morristown Herald suggests that Mr. 
Tennyson might now ascertain whether a 
medium-weight brigade made a charge at Bala- 
klava, and do the square thing by them if they 
did. 


.... Student (not very clear as to his lesson) : 
“That’s what tbe author says, anyway.” 
Professor: “I don’t want the author, I want 
you!’ Student (despairingly): ‘* Well, you’ve 
got me.”’ 


...-Profeasor Ball says the earth is not over 
400,000,000 years old. No wonder so many of 
ite mountains are bald and not a single one of 
them is able to liftite foot. But all of them are 
still spry enough to slope. 


....Said the night watchman, when, about 
dusk, he was invited to drink a cup of coffee: 
‘“No, thank you. Coffee keeps me awake all 
night.” Then he sew his blunder, looked very 
embarreseed, and tried to explain it. But it was 
no use. 


-eeeCONJUGAL AMENITIES.—‘‘ Do you know 
in what month of the year my wife talks the 
least ?’’ ‘* Well, I suppose when she catches 
cold and loses her voice.”” ‘Not at all. Itis 
in February.” ‘* Why is that?” ‘“* Because 
February has the fewest days.” 


«---One of the morning papers contains av 
account of how a man lost a gold watch ona 
Market-Street car and states that the case is 
in the hands of a detective. If the case isin 
the hands of a detective, we venture to in- 
quire what has become of the works. 


...**Ain’t this a little bigh 9” asked a timid 
tenderfoot of a Deadwood tavern-keeper, who 
had charged him $4.50 for his dinner. “It 
may be a little high,’”’ replied the host, fum- 
bliug with the handle of a revolver in the cash- 
drawer; ‘‘but I need the movey.” He got it. 


.... The Court, austerely: ‘‘ Prisoner, bow did 
you have the audacity to break into this man’s 
house at midnight and rob him?” Prisoner 
(piteously): ‘‘ But, your Honor, last time I 
was before you you wanted to know how I 
could have the audacity to roba man on the 
highway at high noon. When do you want me 
to get in my work?” 


....A French wit observes that, if a weman 
telle you “ I'll never speak to you again in my 
life—there !’”” rejoice and return; but if she 
says ‘‘I shall always be glad to see you at any 
time,” travel! When a woman loves you, she 
will pardon all—even your crimes; but when 
she no longer loves you, she will not even for- 
give you your virtues. 


...-The Rey. Arthur Anniceseed, of Utica, 
is a disciple of Wilde and is pronounced by his 
his lady parishiouers a very zephyr of poetic 
piety. His preaching is very delicate. Last 
Sunday he read a portion of Sacred Writ detail- 
ing a rehearsal of Jonah’s submarine adven- 
tures. ‘‘We come now to Jonab,”’ said 
Artbur, “‘who passed three days and three 
nights in the whale’s—ahem—society.”” 


.-egThere had been a seeming coolness 
between the lovers. One day Emily’s school- 
mate ventured to refer to the subject and 
asked her: ‘‘ When did you see Charley last ?”’ 
“Two weeks ago to-night.” ‘“ What was he 
doing?” “Trying to get over the fence.” 
* Did he appear to be much agitated?’ “So 
greatly,’’ returned Emily, ‘that it took all 
the strength of Papa’s new bulldog to hold 





him,” 





Ministerial Register 





; BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, H. F., Toronto, accepts call te 
Quebec, Canada. 

— J. A., closes his labors at Oxford, 


BENEDICT, J. H., ord. at Jordan, N. Y. 
BRANTLY, W. T., D.D., Eutaw Place ch., 
Baltimore, Md., died March 6th, aged 65. 
CHASE, George 8., accepts call to Derby, Vt. 


DAVIS, E., Burlington, N. J., called to First 
ch., Oakland, Cal. 


GOULD, Grorer, Norwich, N. Y., died, re- 


cently, 

GROSS, L. J., removes from Romulus to Wil- 
son, N. Y, 

HAYNES, E. M., D.D., Whitehall, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


HOLROYD, E., removes from Poolville, N. Y., 
to Charles City, [uwa. 

HOWELL, W. E., removes from North 
Orange, N. J., to Masonville, N. Y. 
HUTCHINS, J. R., Millport, N. Y., resigns. 
MORRISON, Ws., called to Weedsport, N. Y. 
van J., Peekskill, called to Middletown, 


SHERWOOD, Hexry W., Montrose, Penn., 
accepts call to First ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 
STARK WEATHER, J. W., Castle Creek N. Y. 
TURNER, Cuarzes B., ord. in Barnston, Me. 
WHITE, E. W., called to Castile, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ARNOLD, Artucr E., Lemars, Ia., accepts 
call to Stillmen Valley, Ml. 

BASSES, Ricwarp H., ord. iu Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


BONNELL, Spencer R., Island Pond Vt., 
invited to Springwell’s Chapel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

CUTTER, MarsHatt, closes bis pastorate at 
West Medford, Mass. 

DRAKE, Cuarues W., North Guilford, Conn., 
called to Williamstown, Mich. 

ECKLES, Joun G., Wildwood, called to Chase, 


an. 

FLINT, Josep R., Weston, Vt.. resigns. 

GATES, Matruew A., Barnet, Vt., resigns. 

JONES, Tuomas, inst. at Saratoga Springs, 

—_ Epwarp D., accepts cal! to Almont, 

ich. 

KIMBALL, Henry 8.. Boylston, Mass., called 
to Rochester, N. H. 

McCOLLOM, J. Curnton, Post Mills, called 
to East Arlington, Vt. 

MIRICK, Epwarp A., Portland, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PARKER, Fraxcis, Enfield, N. H., accepts 
call to Craftsbury, Vt. 

SARGENT, Roger M., Harristown, IIl., re- 
signs. 

SCOTT, E. B., Newaygo, accepts call to One- 
kama, Mich. 

STORRS, Syivester D., state superintendent 
of home missions in Kansas, resigns, 

STOWELL, ALEexanveR D., Richford, N. Y., 
resigns. 

TAINTOR, Cuartes H., Hooksett, called te 
Amherst, N. H. 

THAYER, Frepericx A., Westboro’, Mass., 
called to Quincy, M. 

THOMAS, Ws. A., ord. at Belpre, O. 

TROWBRIDGE, J. P., Standish, Me., will aup- 
ply at West Woodstock, Conn., for a year, 

WILLIAMS, Wit.maM D., Sterling, Kav., re- 


signs. 

WOODWORTH, Horace B., Decorah, Ia., re- 
signs. 

WOOLLEY, Joszrn J., Pawtucket, R. I., re- 
signs. 


WRIGLEY, Francis, accepts call to Fremont 

Center, Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

BEAUMONT, J. B., Washingtonville, N. Y., 
accepts call to Chatham, N. J. 

BENTON, A. L., Fredonia, N. Y., accepts call 
to Montrose, Penn. 

DARRAH. James A., died in Zanesfield, O., 
recently, aged 60. 

GARNET, Henny Hioaranp, DD., U. 8. 
minister to Liberia, died in Monrovia, 
Feb. 13th. He was born in slavery, in 
Maryland, in 1815. 

HUMPHREY, G. F., Providence, R. I., ac- 
cepts call to™Milford, N. Y. 

KELLOGG, Lewis, died, recently, at White- 
hall, N. Y. 

LITTLE, Henry, D.D., died, recently, fn 
Madison, Ind. 

MacCUBBIN, Henry A., Princeton Seminary, 
called to Jenkintown, Penn. 

NICHOLS, Erastus N., died, recently, tn 
Tecumseh, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BODLEY, H. L., becomes rector in North 
Adams, Mass. 

Colson, REGINALD, ord. deacon in Austin, 

ex. 

FLETCHER, Josrrn, Washington, D. C., ac- 
cepts call to Tenafly, N. J. 

GORDON, Tuomas H., Oak Hill, Mo., resigns, 

HEFFERN, A. D., ord. priest in Cincinnati, O, 

NORTON, Levi W., Metuchen, accepts call to 
Rahway, N. J. 

QUIN, CHARLES CARROLL, ord. deacon in Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

SEPMUS, Davis, ord. deacon in Austin, Tex, 

TALBOT, R. C., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 

WATKINS, Wiiser Fisk, ord. deacon in Bal- 
timore, Md. 

WELLS, ABest, called to Kansas City, Mo, 





WILLIAMS, T. G., Yreka, Cal., resigns, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Hat of * Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mehers fer all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


BRET HARTE AND SOME RECENT 
POEMS.* 





tunate young men of the century, for at the 
age of thirty, with his ‘‘Outcasts of Poker 
Fiat,” he accomplished what Charles 
Dickens accomplished at the age of twenty- 
four, with his ‘‘Sketches hy Boz.” Both 
took the world by storm, one with a jeu-de- 
joie, the other with a rattling cannonade 
which he drew upon htmself. Charles 
Dickens was and Bret Harte is a man of 
genius, There ran through the one and 
runs through the other a vein of charlatan. 
ism not unlike, to compare great things 
with very small things, the threadlet of 
adulterated gold-leaf in the verse of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. Dickens was not a poet, 
except in prose, though he wrote in rhyme 
a rollicking song about ‘The Ivy.” Bret 
Harte is a poet in rhyme and prose—is 
serious, comic, pathetic, sentimental, and 
occasionally overwhelmingly absurd. This 
brings us (we have not time just now to 
state how) to The Poetical Works of Bret 
Harte. Itis a beautiful crown octavo, of 
four hundred and forty-eight pages—such 
a book, in short, as we have a right to ex- 
pect from Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It contains all the verse that Bret Harte is 
willing to own, arranged under seven dif- 
ferent headings. Under the head of Na- 
tioval Poems, twenty-one pieces; under the 
head of Spanish Idyls and Legends, eleven 
pieces; under Poems in Dialect, twenty- 
three; Miscellaneous Poems, twenty-seven; 
Parodies, sixteen; Little Posterity, five; 
and Drama, two—i. ¢., ‘‘Two Men of 
Sandy Bar” and ‘‘Cadet Grey.” Allto- 
gether there are one hundred and tbree 
poems. There is, probably, not an Amer- 
ican alive who pretends to read at all, illit- 
erate as well as literate, who has not read 
many or most of Bret Harte’s verses, Run- 
ning our eyes through the classes into 
which he has arbitrarily separated them, 
we question the justice of their ar- 
rangement. For example, we do not quite 
sec why “Relieving Guard,” in memory 
of Thomas Starr King, should be a National 
Poem. We say this with the tenderest re- 
spect toward the memory of that earnest 
and eloquent preacher. Nor do we quite 
like ‘‘ How are You, Sanitary?” and ‘‘ The 
Goddess” so patriotically associated. We 
find nothing in this division of Bret Harte’s 
book as good as Mr. Stedman's ‘‘ How John 
Brown took Harper’s Ferry,” Mrs. Howe's 
**Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Mr. Stod- 
dard’s ‘‘ Horatian Ode on Abraham Lin 
coln,” or Minister Lowell's noble ‘‘ Harvard 
Ode.” It is not praising Bret Harte to say 
that he could have written as serious and 
sustained an ode or war lyric as any of these 
poets; but the fact remains that he did not 
do it. Why? Because bis genius lacked 
and lacks the earnestness that underlies 
comic talent—underlies Dobson, Locker, 
Thackeray, Hood, and the young Shake- 
speare who fooled us so exquisitely and 
tenderly in ‘‘ Love’s Labors Lost” and “‘ As 
You Like It.” There are just as good 
poems as most of these (so-qalled) National 
Poems scattered through the old volumes 
of Vanity Fair, The Leader, The Koening 
Post, The Tribune, and Tae INDEPENDENT, 
the work of known and unknown hands, 
men, women, and children. Bret Harte 
must take a back scat as a patriotic poet, 
though it may be amoung the gods in the 
gallery, if he chooses. Very far back 





* Tee Porricat Works, INCLUDING THE Daama OF 
“Tae Two MEN or Sanpy Bak.” OF BRET Harte, with 
Steel Portrait. 19mo, pp. vill, 448. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 1882. 


GotpeN Poems. By British and American Authors. 
Edited by Fraxcis F. Browne. Chicago: Jansen, 
MeClaurg & Co. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 464. 1883. 


PoETs AND PoETRY OF IRELAND, with Historical and 
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James R. Osgood & Co. 16mo, pp. xv, 444. 1881. 


TENDER AND TaUE. Poems of Love. Selected by the 
Editor of “ Quiet Hours,” “ Sunshine in the Soul,” étc. 
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with frontispiece from a Painting by Geo. H. Bouton. 
James R. Osgood. 16mo, pp. 96 


Poems sy Hargiet Paxscort SrorrornD. Houghton, 
Mimiin & Ce. 16mo, pp. vi, 178. 





should be the seat of the singer who saw 
anything but the sorrow of war, the desola- 
tion of ruined housebolds In the great 
tragedy that was enacted here for four ter- 
rible years, the world and the angels being 
pitiful spectators. 

It occurs to us to say just here that Bret 
Harte is at once the most imitative and 
most original of iudividuals. He faces the 
title-page of his volume in a portrait which 
reminds one of Count Cagliostro Giuseppe 
Balsamo, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Paracelsus (cig. Bombastus von Hohenheim), 
Apollonius of Tyana, Alcibiades, King 
Solomon, or Yousoef et Touleibra; but 
which is certainly not Bret Harte in any 
known capacity; consular, diplomatic, or 
pecuniary. Of his National Poems we 
have already spoken. His Castilianese 
verses must have been very easy writing, 
consisting, as they do, of biurred reflections 
of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads (which are 
not Spanish); of Macaulay’s Songs; Ay- 
toun’s Songs; Aytoun and Martin’s Bon 
Gaultier Ballads; Thackeray’s Parisian 
Studies; Firmilisn; Don Juan; N. P. Willis; 
the Croaker Papers; More’s Tuppeny Post 
Bags; Taylor’s California Ballads (18497); 
and Phoebe Cary’s parodies of these last 
and of everybody and everything. The 
idyls of Bret Harte are idle trifles, cosas de 
Espana, floating like cob-webs through 
vacant chateaux in nubibus. 

In his dialect poems (which contain, 
perbaps, his best work) Bret Harte is only 
one of many American rattlers-off of rhyme. 
Before him, in German doggerel, was Mr. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, with his Hans 
Breitmann; Hood, with his Miss Kilman 
segg; Saxe, with his Proud Miss McBride (a 
hollow echo of Kilmansegg); Praed, with 
his Vicar and Quince; Keats, with his 
Cap and Bells (very appropriate, Mr. 
Harte); Reynolds, with his parody of Peter 
Bell; Peacock, with his Maid Marian; and 
the young Shakespeare, with Quince, 
Snug, Flute, Snout, Starveling, and the 
immortal weaver, Nick Bottom. Bret 
Harte’s immediate followers were Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Hay, Mr. Stoddard (we suppose 
on a lark), Mr. 8. Lang, Mr. Will Carleton, 
and dozens more. Bret Harte might be 
the master of all these poets (even of his 
own Master Hosea Biglow); but somehow 
he isn’t. Nevertheless, in ‘‘ Jim,” and ‘‘ The 
Heathen Chinee,” and ‘‘ The Society upon 
the Stanislaus” he is immensely good. 

In his Miscellaneous Poems Bret Harte 
is Longfellow (as nearly as he can be), 
Whittier, a singing Dickens, Stedman, 
Barham, Hood, Thackeray, Tom Moore, 
Milliken, Mahony, and Maginn. In his 
Parodies he is Gilbert, Pennell, Locker, 
Whittier, Dobson, Lang, Poe, Phoebe Cary, 
Leland, and any of Shakespeare’s Fools. 
They are as good as Taylor’s Echo Club 
Imitations, than which nothing could be 
better. Little Posterity will never reach 
its destination, but will find its way into 
the Dead-Letter Office. Two Men of Sandy 
Bar will have their shutters put up by the 
Police of Literature, and Cadet Grey will 
be cashiered, as Edgar Allan Poe was before 
him. Mr. Harte may make a (West) point 
of that fact. We have Bret Harte at his 
best and worstin ‘“‘ What the Bullet Sang,” 
of which one of three stanzas will be more 
than enough : 

“#1 shall know him where he stands, 
All alone, 
With the power in his hands 
Not o’erthrown; 
I shall know him by his face, 
By his god-like front and grace; 


I shall hold him fora space 
All my own !" 


It is refreshing to turn from mockery to 
seriousuess, from rattling nonsense to win 
some sense, from Bret Harte to Miss Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson. We have before us 
her dainty little book of Sonnets and 
Lyrics (J. R. Osgood & Co.), and it is as if 
we hada tiny urn of night-blowing flowers, 
pallidly dreaming in moonshine, as if the 
wind blew by scented with April violets, 
as if the souls of Breton, Marlowe, Greene, 
Ben Jonson, Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, 
Habington, Sandys, Cotton, Pope, Collins, 
Keats, Shelley, and Byron (‘‘ purified from 
all earthly dross”) once more revisited us. 
Here is a touch of the lady’s quality: 


“A DAY IN SPRING (S. C.) 
Little violets in the garden staying, 
Small and blue, and sweet as sweet can be; 
Don’t you wonder what it is we're playing 
Up in the world? Suppose you come and see. 





“ We play at joy, and find our piay no pleasure; 
We play at faith, and quickly throw it by; 
We play at hope. and think our toy a treasure, 
Until Time shows it scarcely worth a sigh. 


“ Little violets in the garden staying, 

Small and blue, and sweet as sweet can be, 

Do you wonder what it is we're playing? 

Wake up, darlings! Pray you come and see!” 

[‘‘ They were old-fashioned poetry, but 
choieely good. I think much better than 
the strong lines that are now in fashion in 
this critical age.” —I—— W——.] 

Another lady, rather more widely known 
than Miss Hutchinson, follows with 
Poems, by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Houghton, Miffin & Co.) There are 
eighty-five of these poemata, of all sorts, 
in-and-out-doory, springy and autumnal, 
flowery and showery, tender and true, 
melodious madrigals. Mrs. Prescott Spof- 
ford is intellectually the grand-daughter of 
Whittier, whose woods and walks and 
winding watercourses she knows by heart. 
Here is a sip of her good wine: 


“O SOFT SPRING AIRS (S. C.). 
“Come up, come up, O soft Spring airs, 
Come from your silver shining seas, 
Where all day long you toss the waves 
About the low and palm-plumed Keys. 


“ Forsake the spicy lemon groves, 
The balms and biisses of the South, 
And blow across the longing land 
The breath of your delicious mouth, 


“ Come frem the almond bough you stir, 
The myrtle thicket where you sigh: 
Oh! leave the nightingale, for here 
The robin whistles far and nigh. 


“For here the violet in the wood (grove 7) 
Thrills with the fullness you shall take, 
And, wrapped away from Ife and love, 
The wild rose dreams and fain would wake. 


“For here in reed and rush and grass (fires ?) 
And tiptoe in the dusk and dew, 
Each sod of the brown Earth aspires 
To meet the sun, the sun and you. 


“ Then come, O fresh Spring airs, once more 
Create the old delightful things, 

And woo the frozen world again (of yore 7?) 

With hints of Heaven upon your wings.” 

[‘‘ I had rather than forty shillings I had 
my book of songs and sonnets here.”— 
** Slender,” in ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.”] 

From the accomplished pen of the editor 
of The Dial we have a charming collection 
of Golden Poems (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.), of which the only fault is that Mr. 
Browne has tried to do too much ina 
small space. He has fallen into the trap 
which earlier compilers have set for them- 
selves and ladies and gentlemen like him- 
self. We copy one of his least-known 
selections: 

“ A CARCANET (S. C.). 


. “Not what the chemists aay they be 
Are pearls—they never grew; 
They come not from the hollow sea, 
They come from Heaven in dew. 


“ Down in the Indian sea it slips, 
Through green and briny whirls, 
Where great shells catch it in their lips 
And kiss it into pearls. 


“If dew can be so beauteous made, 
Oh! why not tears, my girl? 
Why not your tears? Be not afraid— 
I do but kiss a pearl.” 


[" The courts of kings hear no such strains 
As daily lull the rustic swains.”—E. H.) 

It would be cruel to notice Tender and 
True (George H. Ellis), which The Tribune 
has already trod upon. One of the best of 
its trivialities is ‘‘ Doris, a Pastoral,” of 
which, hcwever, the best wecan say is, with 
the Duke in ‘‘ Twelfth Night”: 

* Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the scene, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread with 
Bounceeaast, Bidiye. 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” 

Of The Poets and Poetry of Ireland, edited 
by Mr. Alfred M. Williams (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.), we shall merely remark that it is the 
best collection of Lyrica Hibernica that we 
have ever seen. In one of these (p. 146) we 
find the original of all Thackeray’s Irishry, 
and iu another (p. 222) the best thing Moore 
ever wrote. 





Shakespeare, from an American Point of 
View, by George Wilkes. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
In the third edition, revised and corrected by 
the author, is a handsome, thick octavo of 
wanton criticism and eapacious incapacity. 
He argues that Shakespeare was a Romanist, 
with more determibation than discrimination, 
not, however, with any Catholic interest in the 
question, but as a means of making short work 
with the alleged authorship of Bacon, who, as 
a strong Protestant, could not have entertained 
the sentiments of respect for Romanists end of 
contempt for Protestants which Mr. Wilkes 
thinks he discovers in the Shakesperian plays. 
With the same point in view, he falls afoul of 





Lord Campbell’s opinion that the poet was at 

some time a lawyer’s clerk and picked up 

in that position some smattering of the law. 

He pointes very justly to the abundant fndica- 

tions scattered through these plays, and par- 

ticularly in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” that a 

mind so profoundly versed in the law as Lord 

Bacon’s could not bave been at work in them, 

This is true, though he may bave been a law- 

ler’s clerk and still remained ignorant of the 

law. Mr. Wilkes lays stress on his claim to 

write from an “ American point of view.” If 
this means that the book represents the 

opinion of BShakesperian scholars in this 

country, it is wide of the mark. As 

to Shakespeare’s variations from historic 

fact, they are well known and are not by any 

means discovered here for the first time. Any 
good edition of the plays will notify us what 

liberties the author took with the originals on 
which he drew and which he wronght into his 
plot. Mr. Wilkes goes through these expost- 
tions with rather more of inflammation than of 
inspiration ; but what he says fs, on the whole, 
entertaining and edifying reading. It would 
be far more so were it unmixed with extrava- 
gance and crude notions of the limitations and 
function of dramatic art. Shakespeare was 
not a moralist. His plays do not turn on the 
inculcation of a moral. The moral is involved 
in them, as it is in life. Weare here on earth 
to live and act the life of men, not to illustrate 
a moral ; so the end of the drama is the drama 
itself. But, if Shakespeare’s motive had been 
to illustrate scme point in ethics in every play, 
it vould have been worthier of him than Mr. 
Wilkes’s charge that be wrote to catch the 
crowd and fill bis pockets. Mr. Wilkes has a 
poor opinion of the poet as a man, and brings 
him to book with a rough wantonness which 
proves him an inexperienced hand as a moral- 
ist. He lays down the law in hard libes for 
those times of battle and proud feudal lords 
when he requires the dramatist so far to antici- 
pate the sentimental tenderness and refinement 
of the nineteenth century as to fill his dramas 
with characters that were not yet born into the 
world, and would have been pelted from the 
stage as weak, puling sneaks, who could not 
give blow for blow and taunt for taunt. 
Heaven forbid that we sbould extenuate the 
hard temper of Henry the Fifth’s age, or pro- 
pose the sentiments of his lords and warriors 
as models for our times ; but when Mr. Wilkes 
rewrites (p. 232) ‘‘ Montjoy’s” speech to King 
Henry, and puts it into good modern moral 
form, he deserves the equivocal praise which 
he bas himself elsewhere bestowed on a great 
and worthy Shakespearian scholar: ‘‘ The 
Negro minstrels would not have done it better.’» 
Asan interpreter, Mr. Wilkes is troubled with 
ungenerous suspicions. He relates myths 
against the dramatist which he confesses to be 
groundless. He takes the black alternative in 
every choice. When General Butler avows 
himself a believer in the Baconian authorship, 
his perverse ingenuity suggests that pride in 
his class predisposes him to this way of think- 
ing. When English opinion resents the Ba- 
conian theory, he imputes this feeling to a bad 
motive. When he has to interpret “ Desde- 
mona,’’ he remarks that, though she died pure, 
she could not live and remain so—a wonderful 
piece of insight, which puts the editor and 
Iago on a common footing as to the interpreta- 
tion of women and based on a passage point- 
ing exactly the other way. His observations 
onthe “Merchant of Venice” are either wan- 
ton buffoonery or honest incapacity. On page 
63 he gives Juliet’s age at death as barely 
twelve years. On page 345 this is, however, 
stated correctly, as just ehort of fourteen years. 
In the appendix the author commits himself 
to Mr. Collier’s discovery of a new Sbakes- 
pearian play, ‘‘ A Warning to Fair Women.” 


«+eeThe Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, 
English and Latin. With an Appendiz, by J.K. 
Hoyt and Anna L. Ward (1. K. Funk & Co.), 
is one of those works which it is difficult to 
make worthless and impossible to make per- 
fect. It cannot fail to be useful. It cannot 
escape being defective. The only question 
we have to ask is: Whetber there is as much 
usefulness in it and as little defect as we have 
@ reasonable right to expect? As compared 
with Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” (a 
standard and admirable work), this volume 
contains some 50,000 quotations, as against 
about 19,000. They are arranged under .sub- 
jects, and not under authors, with the excep- 
tion of about.thirteen pages of unclassified 
quotations, The index is arranged with in- 
genious convenience and the appendix con- 
tains proverbs from the Latin and modern 
foreign languages, law and ecclesiastical 
terms, etc., with names, dates, and nationality 
of authors, etc. We have had the book in use 
for some weeks, to test it, and find it copious, 
accurate, and edited with judgment. As com- 
pared with “ Bartlett,”’.we miss a great deal 
of matter as familiar as “‘ By night an atheist 
half believes in a God,” “ But me no Buts,” | 
“*Cabined, cribbed, confined,”” ‘‘ De minnina 
non curat lez,” Bible quotations generally, and 
a long list which need not be copied from our 
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moves. The sathors have not always under- 
stood, a» we do, what ie implied in their prom- 
ise to stick to ‘* familier’’ citations, and bave 
atrayed off into the proper work of an antbol- 
ogy. In this waya large amount of bubble 
and nonsense has crept im on the ground of 
mysterious editorial subjective preference. 
Here is an example: 
“Love, Love, my Love 

The best things are the truest! 

When the earth lies shadowy dark below, 

Oh! then the heavens are the bluest!” 
Is that ‘‘ familiar’? Is it 6t to be quoted ? The 
miduight sky is not the bluect. The poet's 
reason for saying it isthe rhyme, that lies be- 
tween “bluest’”’ and “truest.’?’ Madame de 
Staél’s saying—** Music revives therecollections 
it would appease’’—is not familiar, but has 
merit enough to stand in av anthology. Under 
the heads of ‘‘Tlowers” and of ‘Trees and 
Piants” there are classified lists of species, 
with appropriate quotations. The book is not 
edited with the solid judgment of ‘‘ Bartleit’s 
Familiar Quotations” ; but it bas many advan- 
tages in exten! and arrangement, makes an ex- 
cellent beginning, and in subsequent editions 
minor defecis may be corrected and the whole 
collection be brought into closer approximate 
correspondence with that very indefinite enti- 
tity, the d: mand for * familiar quotations.” 


«++. Tbe new series published by the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the editorial 
supervision of Charles Dudley Warner, under 


the general title “ American Men of Letters,” - 


makes « good introduction in the two numbers 
which have thus far appeared. The first is 
Washington Irving, by the editor, who opens his 
work with a delicious sketch of our literary 
history, designed to exploit the ground and 
establish Irvinginhis place. Beginning with the 
Philadelphian, Charles Brockden Brown, he 
sketches the marked periods of our post-Revo- 
lutionary literature and is especially rich and 
tacy in his observations on the period between 
1830 60. The main interest of the volume 
centers in the development of the history of 
Irving as a literary man, in the growth of his 
genius and the exhibition of it in its maturity 
‘Lhe author lays a good foundation io the por- 
traiture of Irving’s boyhood, aud, without de- 
laying too long on these preliminaries, sends 
him on marked with the features of the man 
and biding in his heart the sorrow of his life, 
We cee him in the painful vacillations of his 
first manhood, playing at business avd at law, 
oscillating on the threshhold of a literary 
career, everywhere apd in every attempt 
greeted with applause and shining in the 
world’s best and bighest companies, at home 
and abroad ; siill lingering on bis path, and 
hesitating to grasp bis career or to bend his 
force to it until, with his powers developed, 
his tastes formed, and his reputation already 
assured, the necessity of work came sharply 
upon bim with the commercial reverses of his 
brother in New York. Considering the size of 
the volume, Mr. Warner has stowed away a 
great deal of Irving’s literary and personal 
history in it, and given besides a very fair ex- 
hitition of his characteristic work. He has 
done this, too, without injury to the literary 
iuterest an:l gracefulness of the volume and 
without giving itthe appearance of an awkward 
aud unreadable pack of matter.’ The strongest 
criticism that ever held against Mr. Irving is 
that be lacked virility of character and convic- 
tion, and opeved the door for the literary 
sentimentalism that followed him. Mr. Warn- 
er cuts away much, if not all of the ground 
for these censures. He points to bis redeem- 
ing humor asa gift which is peculiarly fatal 
to sentimentalism. His book givesa success- 
ion of delightful pictures of the author in his 
gentle purity and characteristic shyness. He 
does full justice to ais style, the characteristic 
elements and merits of which he points out, 
and he vindicates him from the charge of an 
un-American style, maintaining, on the con- 
trary, that none of our writers bave so much 


of the national flavor nor of local color in™ 


their works. Itis a great defect that this vol- 
ume has no index. 


.---Horace F, Scudder is the author of the 
eecond volume in the American ‘‘ Men of 
Letters” series, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. (Houghton, Muffin & Co.) The 
volume is a handsomely rrinted 16mo, on fine 
paper, with type, margins, and general make-up 
delightful to the eye. Mr. Seudder devotes 
five chapters to the personal history and per- 
sonality of Dr. Webster, two to the Dictionary 
whieh forms also the main topic of chapter 
viii, which contains the “conclusion.” It 
is to us 8 matter of congratulation that so 
much space has been given to the re-estab- 
lishment in the popular recognition of 
the personal qualities of this remarkable 
man. The story of the Dictionary is told 
fm a highly interesting and intelligible way. 
Tze comparison of the early with the last edi- 
tion puts the reader in possession of the 
facts of the Websterian movement, the prin- 
ciples and aima with which it started, bow 


* muct bas beat fropped out of It and about 


how much has oecn retained. The author 








tecords Mr. Webster’s opinion as to the im- 
portance to a lexicographer of etymology. 
He does not record the singular facet thet, 
notwithstanding the value he set On this 
} part of his work, it is that which has been 
silently swept away and disappeared. Mr. 
Scudder’s closing chapter is an eloquent 
review of the history of this Dictionary and of 
its influence op the national life, as well as on 
the language of the people. He goes as far as 


Testament the dissent of the American Com- 
pany lay maiuly along the lines marked out by 
Webster’s Dictionary, and he ends in the as- 
sertion that the higiory of this work “runs 
parallel with the yrowth of national life out of 
individualism.” 


coool OO ‘Baptist Publication Soclety issue 
the first volume of The Complete Commentary on 
the New Testament, edited by Professor Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., of the Theological Institute, 
Newton, Mass. The editor supplies a General 
Introduction to the etudy of the New Testa- 
ment. The first volume of the series is the 
commentary by the Rev. W. N. Clarke, D. D. 
It is a good-sized octavo, with the King James 
Version and the Revised side by side in small 
type at the top and the commentation under- 
neath. The book is gotten upin exceedingly 
good form and its whole appearance is both 
attractiveand neat. The commentation is plain 
and forcible and beld steadily to the point. 
The best and Jstest authorities are cited habitu- 
ally—as,forexample, Professor Thayer’s edition 
of *‘ Winer’sGrammar.’’ The latest researches 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund are intro- 
duced. The whole is arranged for readers 
who know English only. At the same time, 
where some reference to the Greek text seemed 
necessary, the word is printed in English letters 
—a device of doubtful vaJue, as the unintelli- 
gibility lies as much in the word as in the 
Greek literation. The commentary has also the 
advantage of the two versions and of the Greek 
text of therevisers, which, as Dr. Hovey re- 
marks in his ‘‘ General Introduction,” is prob- 
ably nearer than any text yet prepared tothe 
autographs of the sacred writers. The work, 
so faras we have examined it, is done in a 
scholarly manner, but not specially for schol- 
ars, with sufficient fullness for practical pur- 
poses and mainly with an eye to the illustra- 
tion of religious truth. The case as to the 
closing verses of the last chapter is frankly 
and correctly given, to the great credit of the 
author. A similar candor and courage is 
noticeable elsewhere—as, for example (chap. v, 
1—20), as to the reconciliation of Mark and 
Matthew asto the number of demoniacs, he 
gives the ordinary explanations, but remarks 
that, while they are not impossibie, ‘all at- 
tempts at reconciliation must be conjectural.” 


..+-Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, by Walter Besant and James Rice (G. 
P Putnam’s Sons),is a capital rehabilitation 
of a once great man, always worthy to be re- 
membered, but whose fame has now shrank to 
the lines of an old and rare song. The city 
that has forgotten him owes bim much. Born 
in 1358, of good family, he went to London 
about 1372 as an apprentice, where he took bis 
vows of Industry, Obedience, and Duty in the 
Guild of the Mercers avd joined that army of 
Work and Honesty which have made England 
great. Thestory runs into a picture of the 
London of the times—its games, feasts, shows, 
and especially of the great merchants, living 
with their apprentices. The author tells, and, 
fortunately, with a good backing of sifted 
knowledge, the story of Whittington acd the 
cat, that made his fortune. We see the picture 
of the great merctanot entertaining rough 
Henry of Agincourt more royally than Peter 
Fugger, later, at Augsburg, entertained the 
Emperor Charles V. When the king and 
queen wondered at the fire of cedar and spice 
woods, before which they warmed themeel ves, 
the great merchant raised the flame higher, 
both on the hearth and in the royal 
breast, by throwing in notes against the king 
tothe amount of £60,000, an enormous sum, 
which at the present value of money cannot 
be rated at less than $4,000,000. He died with- 
out issue and bestowed his fortunes mainly in 
London. He founded a college, which by mis- 
direction or indirection came to nothing; a 
library, the books of which were carried off 
(**burrowed’’) by the Duke of Somerset; an 
almshouse and bospital, which remain. He 
rebuilt St. Michael’s Church; put in the win- 
dows and pavements of Guildhall. The great 
building or hall erected for another library at 
Grey Friars still stands and is a part of 
Christ’s Hospital School. He restored and 
rebuilt the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, which 
is now standing and presided over by one of 
England’s first medical men, Dr. J. Matthews 
Dunean. He also providedin thecity drink 
ing-fountains for the people. 


...-Bvents and Epochsin Religious History is 
the title given by the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., to his lectures fn the *‘ Lowell 





Institute” course, Boston, in 1880. (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) The subjects of the lectures 


_ HE INDEPENDENT. 


to declare that in the Revision of the New { 










value. The author speaks modestly of them 
in the prefatory note as ‘‘sketehes.” They 
cover a large amount of ground and treat sub- 
jects as diverse as “The Catacombs,” “The 
Buddhist Monks of Central Asia,” ‘‘ Jeanne 
D’Are,” and ‘‘ Augustine, Anselm, Bernard, 
and their Times.” As rapid popular flights 
over a subject or from the bird’s-eye point of 
view they are tobe commended. The author 
maintains. position of hearty catholicsympathy 
with the subjects he handles. His theological 
predilections occasionally burst out—as, for 
example, in expounding Augustine; but in 
general he plance himself ona broad platform 
of sympathy with the best life of the Church. 
It may be unreasonable to require in a sketch 
minute attention to details; but how high 
above the subject and at what rate must a 
lecturer be moving to excuse him forthe as- 
sertion that Anselm’s atonement theory pre- 
vailed until the Reformation, with the implica- 
tion that it then began to decline? On the 
contrary, it made little or no impression while 
Anselm lived. Thomas Aquinas brought it 
into notice. From him it was taken up by the 
Protestant reformers, who gave it a new de- 
velopment and acurrency which it never be- 
fore enjoyed. ~The lectures which are, on the 
whole, the best are the Jast four and that on 
** The Christian Monks and Monastic Life.” 


* ....Zeclesia Anglicana, by the Rev. Arthur 
Charles Jennings (Thomas Whittaker) is as 
fair a ‘‘history of the Church of Christ in 
England from the earliest to the present times” 
as was to be expected from so strong a Church- 
man. The author has made the attempt to 
trace the Anglican line down from the pre- 
Reformation period and to give the Anglican 
Church a manual of its history, which shall 
not date from the Reformation and hod 
the name of ‘Protestant at the expense 
of three-quorters of its history.” He con- 
cedes the existence of some “disorderly” ele- 
ments in the free aboriginal Christianity of the 
North, but, baving ‘ looked it in the face, he 
passes on,’’ and, in order to make solid ground 
to fasten his own ‘ pre-Reformation” line 
to, brings Boniface and Cuthbert into very 
much the same relation to Rome as that held 
by Augustine and his monks. He knows notb- 
ing of any defects in the ordination of Parker 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, neither as to the 
formula used, nor as to the question of Bar- 
low’s canonical right to ordain anybody. The 
volume is packed with information, given 
generally in a clear, vivid way, with a 
good regard to the historic perspective 
and relative importance, and, as far as 
details go, with general accuracy. We 
note, however, that the trial by ordeal, 
which was a vestige of the heathen practices 
incorporated into the Christianity of Anglo- 
Saxon England, is said to have been suppressed 
inthe reign of Henry III. The singular fact is 
that it was not legally suppressed by act of 
Parliatnent until 1817, when, in consequence of 
a murderer having claimed the constitutional 
right to clear himself by the ordeal of battle 
with the short stick and hide shield, the Lord 
High Chancellor, before whom the case was 
brought for deciston, decided that the right re 
mained g the unrepealed and indefensible 
constitutional privileges of an Englishman. 
In writing of the Independents, he calls 
them a “disorderly and scurrilous” set, who, 
“forced to leave England in the reign of 
of James, carried this intolerance with them to 
Virginia.” This from an English university ! 
The author tells us that “ the least pernicious 
of the new formations, probably, though the 
one most disliked by Cromwell, was the Qua- 
ker sect.” Yet nothing is better known than 
Cromwell’s tender feeling for George Fox. 
These passages show the un-catholic temper 
of the book, though the author has great 
sympathy for the Wesleys and accuses the 
Anglican prelates of having thrown away their 
greatest opportunity. In general, tie author 
has neither favor nor fairness for Puritans nor 
Dissenters. The Tractarian movement is de- 
scribed with a keen relish of the revived 
Anglicanism that followed it, and with an 
equally strong disposition to attribute ite 
Romanizing tendencies to Low Church evan- 
gelical pressure. ‘The author sees Disestab- 
lishment in the future as a not improbable 
event, and is not discouraged. 

..--The last volume we have received in the 
republication of the late Dr. Holland’s works, 
by the Mesers. Charles Scribner’s Sons, is Seven 
Oaks. A Story of To-day, originally published 
in 1875 and ont of the author's most attractive 
stories. The Mesers. Henry Holt & Co. 
issue on good paper, in good type, and in one 
volume octavo a new edition of Germany, P’res- 
ent and Past, by 8. Baring Gould. This is both 
a standard and unique work, whicb fills a niche 
which bas been left vacant in our literature. 
The North Ameriean Review publishes in 
peper the four artigles it has recently printed 
on the Christian Religion: the first three of no 
significance except 
. “For Christian shame”; 
the fourth, by Professor Fisher, of Yale, an 














are miscellaneous and.they are unequal in 





and 
8 But the 
Professor deserves sympathy for the company 
heisin. We offer him that of Edmund: 
—"'to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword.” 

——-—Among booke worthy of brief mention 
is the Farmer's Annual Hand-Bovk for 1882, 
prepared by H. P. Armsby, Ph. D., and E. H. 
Jenkins, Ph. D. (Appletons), containing 
the calendar for the year, daily memoranda, 
rates of postage, the metric system of weights 
and measures and the English equivalents, 
with a variety of tables which wouldbe con- 
venient to a farmer, instructions what to do 
in emergencies, and a large ‘amount of vigor- 
ously-condensed general agricultural informa- 
tion. We name also in the same class 
Sarah Gilman Young’s brochure, Zuropean 
Modes of Living; or, The Question of Apartment 
Houses (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in which 
residents in large towns may find many im- 
portant hints and suggestions bearing on the 
all-important question how to construct our 
houses. 





.... The reader of the “ Journals and Letters 
of Caroline Fox” will find that he is embarked 
ona good book. The volume bears the general 
title of Memortesof Old Friends and is repub- 
lished from the English edition, edited by 
Horace N. Pym, by the Messrs, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Caroline Fox was born at Fal- 
mouth, England, in 1819, of good old Quaker 
blood, ber father being one of the Fox broth- 
ers and sisters so well known in Cornwall. ihe 
volume is wel] named Memories of Old Friends. 
These are friends whom it is well to know, for, 
asthe editor remarks, ‘the English thought 
of to-day owes much to men whom Caroline 
Fox called friends.”” Rich as she was in her 
friendship, she also possessed a remarkable 
power of graphically sketching scenes and 
conversations. Her journals and letters are 
extensive galleries hung with these human 
portraits, which others besides Carlyle have 
said were to human beings the most toterest- 
ing objects to hang there. There is not the 
“hbigh-socicty” flavor to these extracts as in 
the diary of Henry Crabbe Robinson ; bur they 
move on a stage which is crowded to repiction 
with really higher company. A gentle, tender, 
serious spirit, always ready to break into 
smiles or even to join in a sally of wit and 
sport, pervades the book. Some of the anec- 
dotes we have seen before, but not this one of 
Edward Irving. The oceasion of Carlyle’s firet 
appearance in print, as averred by Sterling, 
wasthis: ‘Lhe editor of The Gentleman's Muga- 
zine asked Irving to contiibute something. 
Irving looked into one of the numbers, and, 
discovering there the expression “Good God!”’ 
declared this must prevent him from having 
anything to do with it; but he had a friend 
who was not so scrupulous. The friend was 
Carlyle, who continued to write for this naga- 
zine unti) Jeffrey drew bim into Zhe Zdin- 
burgh. 


-++eThe Manuel d’Hermeneutique of Prof. 
Cellérier was published, we think, in Geneva, 
about thirty years ago, and has remained a 
standard work, richly meriting translation. 
This has how been done, after a mutilated 
fashion, by Charles Elliott, D. D., and the Rev. 
William Justin Harsha, the English edition 
bearing the title of Biblical Herineneutics. Chiefly 
@ Translation of the Manuel d’ Hermeneutique 
Biblique, par J. EH. Cellérier,* lvofesseur de 
Theologie exégétique a VAcadémie de Geneve. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is, at least, 
honest, as it advises the student in the fore- 
front of the volume what he has to expect. 
The amount of change proves to be étrious. 
Twenty-one sections have been omitted in 
part and ‘birty-seven in whole. Five have 
been modified, eleven have received adcitions, 
and five new sections have been supplied by 
Dr. Elliott. The only notification given of 
these changes is in the preface. The text con- 
tains no sign of variation from the original, 
and, without a copy of the orizinal in hand, tt 
is impossible to decide what is the work of 
the Genevan professor and what of his 
American recensors. The recension applies 
mainly, it is easy to see, to the doctrine of in- 
spiration and to its application. The Ameri- 
can editors bave done their work thoroughiy. 
They have passed their pens over about oae- 
quarter of the original work. The Cellérier 
poison is effectually expunged. So far as we 
ean see, the book is now perfecily safe, won’t 
hurt a babe, andmay be recommended two the 
theological seminaries. In such a resurrec- 
tion as this the question arises, however: 
Whose book is it ? 


...-Among the extravagancies of religious 
Mterature is Pxtracts from the Flying Holl, by 
Joseph Head, who received the roll at Jerusa- 
lem and gives it forth to the Gentile world. [t 
is the ordinary revelation of voluble madness, 
with neither “method” nor “reason” in it, 
——In the Rev. Joseph Goss’s Ezposition of 
Creation (Cleveland: Ev. Association) there is 
more method, but not much more reason. 
The world was made in six common days, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The geologic theory of creation is upset and 
eold water enough thrown on the notion that 
the world was ever a ‘viscid, igneous 
ball’? to cool it down. The trees of 
kuowledge and of life were literal trees. 
When all is done,‘ the spectator, still alert 
for new objects, vbeholds in the far dis- 
tance new worlds coming into existence, 
and one, 880,000 miles in diameter [Where does 
this precise knowledge come from?], like a 
world on fire.”” The creation of this tremen- 
dous lumivary proves a most perturbative 
fact. Through the influence of solar “ attrac- 
tion,’ vapors fill the air, dew and rain begin to 
fall, tree-tops wave, wiud roars, seas foam, 
heat and cold alternate, and, to crown the 
climax, an “ altogether different state of things 
from what bad beev when it was first created ”’ 
comes to pass. The author’s disagreements 
witb the Rev. Jobu Jasper, of Richmond, we 
regret to see, are still considerable and may be 
sullicient to keep them apart for some time. 
We hope, bowever, that they may come to see 
things alike before they die, and edit one book 
together. 

.-The latest and, as we judge, the best 
book on lvrida is by George M. Barbour. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) Mr, Barbour went first to 
the state in 1880, In company with General 
Grant. What he saw then led him to fix bis 
residence there, and since that time he has 
traveled over the state ip all directions and 
seeu, a8 We are assured on trustworthy autbor- 
ity, substantially the whole state. His book 
covers the whole ground, and not a partic- 
ular sectiou. Itis not written in the interest 
of any land speculators. It contains infor- 
mation for tourists, iuvalids, and settlers. It 
treats of climate, soil, productions of land and 
water, sports, routes of travel, and the general 
scenery and history of the country. It has 
also a large scale and complete map of the 
entire state. Gov Bloxham, ex-Gov. Drew, the 
Commissioner of Immigration, and the Assist- 
ant Commissioner unite in certifying to the 
book as the best and most trusty that has yet 
appeared. Caution is always to be recom- 
mended in the use of such a book, especially if 
the reader is thinking of going South. The 
literary aspect of reality may be misleading, 
even iu the hands of the most competent and 
couscientious author. In this view, the last 
chapter, with its words of frank caution and 
friendly suggestion, is not to be omitted or 
sliphted, 

.. We have already spoken favorably of the 
** Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” by 
the late William A. Wheeler. He left behind, 
unfinished, a more important dictionary of 
Familiar AU usions, A Hand- Book of Miscellane- 
ous Information, including the names of cele- 
brated statues, paintings, palaces, country 
seats, ruins, churches, ships, streets, clubs, 
natural curiosities, and the like. This work 
has been completed by Mr. Charles E. Wheeler 
and is published by the Messrs. Osgood & Co. 
Such a design as this book proposes can, 
of course, be only achieved approximately. 
The best that can be done is to do well what 
is uudertaken. The usefulness of the book 
will depend on the good judgment of the au- 
thor In selecting topics for mention and on his 
accuracy in treating them. As to both these 
points, Mr. Wheeler was unusually qualified. 
His work contains a great amount of well- 
sifted and wouderfully coudensed knowledge, 
arranged under the most simple and obvious 
headings. It cannot fail of giving great as- 
sistance to a defective memory, especially in 
the attempt to recover lost matter, which mis- 
cellaneous reading and babits of foreign travel 
make a peculiarly common and pressing need 
in our times. 


..The New Man and the Eternal Life ts a 
scries of Notes on the Reiterated Amens of 
the Son of God, by Andrew Jukes. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) The author desires to enforce 
the truth that the end of the Gospel is the 
new map, reformed by God into his own 
image through Christ. The present volume 
is an attempt to unfold the successive stages 
or aspects of the development of this “‘ new 
man’ in the study of the series of Amens re- 
iterated in the ministry of our Lord. The 
author believes that he discovers an orderly 
progress in the use of these Amens. The first 
showing the Sphere or Home of the New 
Man, Heaven long sbut, now reopened; the 
second, how we enter this home, by a New 
Birth; the third, the law of life for this New 
Man; the fourth, of his Meat; the fifth, of bis 
Liberty ; the sixth, his Divinity; the seventh, 
bis Service; the eighth, his Sacrifice, etc. 
This theory, though fanciful, might serve a 
good purpose asaline by which to trace out 
a development of important spiritual truth. 
As the matter now stands, the autbor does not 
give usa firm grip on bis thoughts, nor does 
he sbow clearly the scriptural basis on which 
he founds his propositions. 


esesThere is great brightness and intelli- 
gence in William W. Kiusley’s Views of Vexed 
Questions. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) ‘Ihe sub- 
are miscellaneous and 


jects he discusses 
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diverse. He is well-read and possesses mind | ing Modern Civilisation. The lectures are | for Mentone so mortified at the internal condi- 


stored with facts whivh respond to his call. 
The essays on “The Supernatural” and on 
‘Mental Lite Below the Human” show that 
the author hastbought much, as well as read 
much, and that, while he holds himself witbin 
the boundaries of faith, he is well aware of the 
difficulties which the speculative reason bas to 
wrestle with. The essay on Shelley strikes us 
as the most successful in the book and indi- 
cates in {ts fine analysis and recombina- 
tion of elements and in the eloquent flow of 
the sentences the possession of more than 
ordinary literary capacity. Thesame qualities 
appear again in the essay on “The Bronté 
Sisters,”” who stand out in the pages in the 
unique solitude of their genius. Mr. Kinsley 
sees further than most critics into the opera- 
tions of such minds as the Bronté sisters and 
Shelley possessed and writes with the glow 
and the force which belongs to the pen of @ 
sympathetic interpreter. 


..The second volume of the ‘‘ American 
Actor Series,” The Elder and the Younger 
Booth, by Asia Booth Clarke (James R. Os- 
good & Co.), appears in the same beauty of 
type, paper,and workmanship which we re- 
marked fo the first volume, Mr. Winter's 
“Life of the Jeffersons.” Mrs. Clarke de- 
votes very properly the larger half of the book 
to her father, and presents only a sketch of 
the career of her brother, as is proper of one 
who is still tn the bight of his vigor and re- 
nown. The life of the elder Booth is drawn 
with pardonable partiality and with a band 
that would fain disguise his failings under 
some other name. The older theater-goers of 
New York will probably in some parts of the 
volume remember more than appears avd 
occasionally read in between the lines. The 
biography ts extremely interesting, makes a 
high impression of the native genius of the 
actor, and leaves him in a light where, if bis 
defects do not disappear, his many gifts aud 
virtues will be sure to attractto him the 
favorable consideration of the public. 


..-In The Burgomaster’s Wife Georg Ebers 
forsakes bis Vantage-ground of Egyptological 
and Oriental knowledge to write a story of the 
siege of Leyden, with the date of 1574 at the 
head of the first chapter. The story is simple 
and not burdened with erudition. The Burgo- 
master’s wife remains in the background till 
near the end, when she comes forward to 
stiffen her busband’s courage and to insist that 
he shall not yield. The good Burgomaster, 
who has previously rather ignored his wife, 
finds in the bard pinch of their destiny that 
hers is the stronger soul. The author repeats 
the fault of his previous romances and 
crowds the stage with too many characters. 
The story gives Lim an opportunity to intro- 
duce with good effect living pictures of the 
meu and manners of the life and customs of 
the olden time. The final chapter is the most 
graphic. The volume is translated from the 
Germav by Mary J. Safford and published by 
William 8. Gottsberger. 

.-The Art of Voice Production, by A. A. 
Patton (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), deserves atten- 
tion. Very intelligently and justly the autbor 
describes the art of breathing as the found- 
ation of the whole oratorical and singing art. 
In general bis theory of breathing is the same 
asthe abdominal system taught by the late 
Professor L. B. Munroe, of the Boston Uni- 
versity. It is, however, more fully developed, 
both in its relation to contrasted systems and 
to the requirements of musical training. The 
physiological avalysis is clear and judiciously 
held to the point. Especial attention is devoted 
to the action and training of the glottis, to the 
correction of the nasal voice, the broken and 
wiry voice. The full benefit of such a manual 
could not be received without an intelligent 
instructor, but, without this highly desirable 
assistance, for one who has already made some 
progress in such studies it ie thé best wanual 
we have seen. 


..Under the title June to May the Rev. 
Edward E. Hale publishes an ivteresting vol- 
ume of sermons, preached in the early pastoral 
year, on a variety of topics. His preseutation 
is in his own gevial, widely-cultured literary 
style, abounding in suggestive remark, in 
wide, tolerant, hopeful views. Mr. Hale’s 
preaching follows the ethics of the Golden 
Rule and is rich in Christian sentiment. It is 
pot marked with deep insight into the realities 
and experiences of spiritual life and the ability 
to address or minister to these peeds. It has 
no strong grip on spiritual realities and goes 
on apparently unconscious that one of the 
principal functions of religion is to give mens 
solid, definite, and dowinating philosophy of 
yife. 

..The first lecturer on the foundation 
made in Kenyov College, Gambier, Obio, by 
G. T. Bedell and Julia Bedell, and known by 
their name, was Bishop Williams, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, whose two lectures are now pub- 
lished by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
under the title of The World’s Witness to Jesus 
Christ; or, The Power of Christianity in Develop- 
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graceful, dignified, and written im a pure En- 
glish style. They present ap important view . 
of the subject with simplicity and directness - 
end lay no claim to merits which they do not 
abundantly possess. The volume is an un- 
usually fine specimen of good, open printing. 

-..-Our readers will remember the Thirty- 
day Conference for Bible Study, convened last 
Summer, by Mr. Moody, at Northfield, Mase. 
The remarks of leading speakers in these meet- 
ings—such as Dr. Bonar, Glasgow, Scotland ; 
Rey. A. H. Plumb, Boston; Rev. Dr. Brooka, 
8t. Louis; of Mr. Moody, and others—were 
reported stenographically. From these re- 
ports a small volume has been prepared by T. 
J. Shanks, entitled Gems from Northfleld (Chi- 
cago: F. H. Revell), which will bring back to 
those who shared in these meetings the best 
things they heard and enable others, who were 
denied that privilege,to derive benefit from 
them. 


.-.- Mosaics; or, The Harmony of Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel (E. P. Datton & Co.) isa series of 
brief sifted lessons by Bishop Doane on the 
connecting lines of thought, truth, or sentt- 
ment which run throngb the groups of Collect, 
Gospel, and Epistle in the Book of Common 
Prayer and tie them to the day for which they 
are appointed. These papers appeared origin- 
ally in the successive numbers of The Church- 
man in 1878, when they were not so much 
essays in a new direction asthe condensed re- 
sult of long experience in the varied offices of 
the pastoral] ministry. 


....A repertory of condensed, sifted, and 
well-ordered knowledge is The England of 
Shakespeare, by E. Goadby, in *‘ Cassell’s Popu- 
lar Library.” (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) It 
treats of the general appearance of the coun- 
try, trade and commerce, maritime develop- 
ment, army and navy, religion and education, 
science and superstition, the court, London, 
the drama and literature. It is a marvel of 
condensation and is provided with a good in- 
dex. Its orderly arrangement assists the 
reader to find what it contains. In size itisa 
82mo. 


..It is tolerably easy to spoil a good thing, 
and we must say that such articles as those in 
Harper's Young People’s Magazine, from Mrs. 
Lillie’s pen, dealing with musical topics, look 
dangerously like part of such a process. Chil- 
dren need not be posted on the form in which 
sonatas must be written, medieval musical no- 
tation, nor how a gavotte ora gigue or a sara- 
band of Bach's originated, nor will articles com- 
piled with the assistance of Mr. Grove’s 
admirable ‘ Dictionary’’ and its cuts interest 
them at present. 


Canon Rawlinson’s Sizth Great Oriental 
Monarchy was published in 1873, and is now re- 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city. It 
treats of the Parthian Empire of Mithridates, 
Tiridates, and Chosroes, and is, as we said 
when it first appeared, a worthy continuation 
of the same author’s standard ‘‘Five Great 
Monarchies.”’ It needs no commendation and 
is the chief English authority on this portion 
of ancient history. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


** THE Clerical Library ” isa new series of 
books announced by its publishers, A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co., as ** specially intended for clergy 
of all denominations,” in which will be fur- 
nished them *‘the best thoughts "’ of some of the 
eminent religious thinkers of our day. The first 
volume, ‘‘ Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons 
onthe New Testament,” is ready. A thor- 
oughly welcome addition to the translated 
library of elegant foreign literature will be Mr. 
Hearn’s English version of Gautier’s “* Une Nuit 
de Cleopatre,”’ that fascinating collection of 
tales from the pen of one of the most brilliantly 
imaginative of modern French writers. 
Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s discussion of ‘*The 
Sunday Question’? comes from Putnam’s 
Sons this week, and later the next novel in 
their ‘‘ Transatlantic Series,’ entitled “‘ Lady 
Beauty,” by Allen Muir; ‘The Defense of 
the Bride, and other Poems,’’ by Anna Cath- 
erine Greeu ; also two biographic volumes, 
‘Victor Emmanuel and the Forming of the 
Italian Kingdom,”’ by Edward Dicey, aod 
Sarah Tytler’s “Life of Marie Antoinette.” 
Mr. John Addington S¥monds bas com- 
pleted bis promised collection of original son- 
nets, 180 in all, and will publish them ina 
volume bearing the title ‘* Vaga Bunduli Libel- 
lus,” which strikes us as extraordinarily 
tasteless. Mr. Swinburne’s new narrative 
poem upon the ever-fresh theme of Tristan 
and Iseult is in nine books. Next Wednes- 
day, March 22nd, will be the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Goethe. It is proposed 
to observe the day in Weimer with elaborate 
services, including the opening of the vault, 
where (with the bodies of the Grand Dukes) lie 
the immortal poet’s remains, in order to decor- 
ate his coffin with wreaths. A romantic 
atory concerning the cause of the decease of the 
late Berthold Auerbach, author of “An die 
Hohe,” is current, that he left his own country 























tion of Germany, and especially at the usage of 
the Jews there, that he had resolved to exile 
himself perpetually. This resolation and his in- 
dignation at the continuance of affairs in the 
Fatherland took a morbid hold upon his health 
and brought him to his grave. Such is the tale. 
A manual of Cinchona Culture is about 
to be printed in English. It is by Herr K. 
Wessel van Gorkom, ex-director of the Dutch 
Government cinchona plantations in the Island 
of Java. A new journal has appeared in 
this city, Telegraph and Telephone. Mr. George 
Worthington edits and owns it. A mag- 
nificent breviary will be sold in London this 
month atthe Beresford Library sale. It was 
formerly owned by Marguerite de Valois, who, 
by the by, had a good deal of rather peculiar 
literature in ber library for a lady of her time 
and who certainly made a queer contribution 
herself to the book collector's shelves. Itis a 
marvel of illuminating, gilding, and binding. 
The badness of Horace Greeley’s hand- 
writing used to cause sad trouble to his friends 
and publishers. It seems, however, that Dean 
Stanley was equally unlucky. Mr. J. L. Chester 
says in the London Atheneum: 


“On one occasion I had an important ap- 
pointment witb him in bis study, but was utter- 
ly unable to decipher the bieroglyphics which 
he intended to represent the particular hour 
ofthe day. Being engaged in his neighbor- 
hood early in the morning, I sent a messenger 
to the deanery, to ask for the precise honr, and 
particularly requested a verbal answer; but 
the Dean was incorrigible and returned my 
note with something scrawled at the bottom— 
what it was impossible to tell.”’ 


George W. Harlan announces for publit- 
cation a volume of a retrospective character, 
‘Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 
York’? (which title has an inviting sound), and 
also a new novel, dealing with Southern life 
and character, by Miss M. A. Collins, of Tenn- 
essee. We know not this author nor her book 
as yet; but we must frankly confess to a feel- 
ing of discouragement or, rather, of the most 
languid interest as to that somewhat recent 
class of fiction which may be styled the ‘‘South- 
ern novel.’ In spite of Mr. Cable, in spite of 
such a book as Mrs. Bryan’s “ Wild Work” 
(where we have the kind at in many respects 
its best), the mental mercury descends alarm- 
ingly at the thought of such books as Miss 
Martin’s “‘ Feet of Clay.”’ If another North- 
ern publisher has found a Southern novel 
writer who uses correct English, who can 
sketch character incisively, and who under- 
stands the practical work of making a readuble 
book, he has made a literary discovery that 
will be bruited abroad, to his profit and to the 
credit of territory south of lat. 38°. 


BOOES OF THE WEEE. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE STARS; 
OR, THE PRIMEVAL ASTRONOMY. 
By Rev. JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., author of “ A Miracle 

* {m Stone,” ete., ete., etc. 
19mo, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


MOTTOES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


As given in Texts of Sermons preached in the Texts 
PrReserTeriaN Cuuncn, Philadelphia, by Rav. 
HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Demy octavo, cloth Price, $1.50. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THNNYSON'S NEW PORM 


SEE 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 
PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 


THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE AT BALA- 
CLAVA. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. By JuLIan HAWTHORNE. 

THE GEOLOGICAL INFLUENCES W4dICH HAVE 
AFFECTED BRITISH HISTORY. wy Proresson 
ARCHIBALD GeIKIE, F.R.S. 

THE MELBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. By H. Mortt- 
MER FRANKLYN. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AT HATFIELD. By R. J. 
Gouyros. Part L 

ADAYAT MARGATE. By Mrs. Margaret Foxspate. 

PROPERTY VERSUS PERSON—INEQUALITY OF 
SENTENCES. By D. H. Macran ang, M. P. 

RUSSIA AND THE REVOLUTION, By RB. F. ©, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A Biographical Sketch. By Fraxcis H. UxpEernwoop. 
Mlustrated with Six Heliotype Engravings. 1 vol., 
smal) quarto, $1.50. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY. By Apert W. Foruer, 
Architect. 1 vol., oblong folio, handsomely bound 
and stamped, forty-four full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3.50. 


ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


By Ex m Brrant J Richly bound in bev- 
eled boards. 1 vol., quarto, full gilt, $10. 


Sixty portraits, reproduced by the heliotype pro. 
cess. from paintings and sculptures. “The portraits 
of Washington have been sought for far and near, in 
oil,in marble,or on ivory, and the history of each, 
given with charming touches of incident and descrip- 
tion, besides a sketch of every artist in connection 
with his special work. Thelarge number of the finely 
executed copies of the more noted portraits adds to 
the beauty of this livre de luxe.” 
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worthy of the a which ha 
it."— The Nation mec: 


THE HORSE IN MOTION. 


As shown in a series of views, by instantaneous pho- 
tography, with a Study of Animal Mechanics. By 
J.D. B. Strumay, M. D., A. M. With a Preface by 
Leland Stanford. $10. 


“Valuable to artists and to all others who de«ire to 
, ¢ familiar with the mechanism of that animal 
= — mer regarded as affording the 
most perfect type o rrestrial locomotion.” —Boston 
Transcript. 





HELIOTYPES 
of Waltner’s beautiful Etching, 


THE ANGELUS. 


By Jeax-Fraxcoms Miter. Special size (same as 
original), price, $2 ; size 22x28 inches, 

price $1. 
“A ueasuse which should be in every household.”"— 


“ Wilt be valued in many homes.”— Advertiser. 
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WORSHIP IN SONG. 


by JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Musica} Editor 
of Tsonga forane Saneruari anasted D 


AVAN GELIGAL HYMNAL 


he Rev. ov. CHAS. CUT’ CUTHBERT HA HAl. ~"y ry 


trot 8s. LASAR itor sor of t the hymnant 

rrespondence solicited. Returnable ~ — 
copies sent to Pastors or Committees. Specimen 
pages free to any applicant. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


ASeries of Biographies of Men Conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. Edited by 
John T. Morse, Jr. 

It will include biographies by very competent 

hands of Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 

Monroe, Gallatin, Adams, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 

Calhoun, Clay, Webster, and possibly others. 


Vol. I.-JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


By John T. Morse, Jr., author of a “ Life of Alexander 
Hamilton,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is an exceedingly clear and impartial statement 
of the facts in the career of John Quincy Adams, of 
the political circumstances, influences, and events of 
his period, and of Mr. Adams's relation to the leading 
statesmen of his time and to the many important 
political movements during the long term of his pub- 
le service. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Vol. I.—THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and other 
Stories, including Earlier Papers, Spanish and 
American Legends, and a portion of the Tales of 
the Argonauts, etc. Crown 8vo, 62. 

This edition of Mr. Harte’s Works promises to be 
very popular, being as attractive in its form as its 
unique stories, sketches, and poems. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS; or, 
Geology for Beginners. By Agnes Gib- 
CERO. TRIBE. 0000 .c0cc0e coccccevccccocccoced $1 50 








COVENANT NAMES AND PRIVI- 
LEGES. ASeries of Discourses. By Rich- 
ard Newton, D.D. With portrait............... 150 
SERMONS, By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D......... 1650 
THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING, An 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount. By 
Fi Oswald Dykes, D.D.....cccccccsesceccccgeccese 200 
A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 
D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION in the Sixteenth 
Century. 5vols. ini. Cloth................. 100 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. By the au- 
thor of the “ Wide, Wide World”............. 1% 
THIRD EDITION. 
FROM THE NILE TO NORWAY AND 
HOMEWARD. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
TD... TIUIIIIG,. 6 cosccecdccccccsevcsescccecccces 1 50. 


No. 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


FOR THE EASTER SEASON. 


A New and Beautiful Easter Poem, by Mrs. J.C. R. 
Dorr. 
DAYBREAK. With iliuminated cover, designed 
y Satterlee, tied with ribbon, 60 cen 
A charming Poem by the Rev. W. W. Newror. 
THE } VoReS ¢ OF ST. {oux. THE STORY OF 
Y.. In vellum cover, tes with 


Ls. 60 ~i-y Also with hand-painted decor- 
ation on cover, $1. 


SET APART anv OTner Porms. By Miss Haver- 
gal. Tied with ribbon, with beautiful hand- 
painted decoration on cover, $1.50. 


THE J OICE OF MANY WATERS. Poem 
by Miss Havergal, same style as abuve, $i. 50. 
EASTER CHIMES, Easter Verses not found 
found in any other collection. Cloth, gilt..81 00 
Alsoin vellum, hand-painted................ 1235 
Also in silk, hand-painted.................... 250 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 


Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Fractions of the dollar may be eent tn postage- 
stamps. 








A BIOGRAPHY OF 


THE LATE LEONARD BACON 


seems tobe called for by the many grateful and ap. 
preciative notices of his life which have recently ap- 
peared. Aid in preparing the work is earnestly asked 
of any persons who may in their possession let- 
ters or other documents can beof use. Such 
documents will be carefully preserved and returned, 
if desired. They may be sent to 

THE MISSES BACON, 


247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
R, CARTER & BROS., BOOES, NEW YORE. 
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UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Chambers'’s Encyclopedia, 


3.500 Pages of New yo Drictaal American 
atter added. 
40,000 "DISTIN CT TITLES. 


CES : 

Cloth, per set............ esvetsconees ne OO 

Half Russia, per set...............- 223 50 
ODD VOLUMES AT SAME RATES. 


9 Pages of Valuable Information for Each Cent. 


The at, A t, and Handiest Ency- 
in the market. 


For sae by al bots. or sent, postpaid, on recetpt 
ce, 
Packed in a Handsome Bex, 


S. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 


74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


716 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. ~ 


Studies in Medizeval History. 


By Cuanrres J. Stintz, LL. D., late Provost University 
of Pennsylvania. 12mo, extra - — 





young 

“It is written ~— a a onan style, as was +d be 
expected, and its arrangement and class 
eaves nothing to be desired."’"—Boston Globe. 


Memories of Old Friends. 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caro- 
line Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1885 to 
1871. Edited by Horace N. Pym. i12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 
This volume contains Recollections, Conversations, 
and Anecdotes of CARLYLE AND HIS WIFE—STERLING— 
eg IRVIN .¥—CALVERT— Davies GIL- 

OSEPH WOLF-—-EMERSON—THE COLERIDGES—SR 
Sonn BowRING—SEDGWICK— WHEWELL—Bisnor STAN- 
LEY—BuNsEN—GvUiIz0T—Sm J. Ross—Proressor OWEN— 
Woaseveurs-2= H. Dr La ee oe 
I7ZABETH FRY 
—Souman Howr—Smm FOWELL BUxTON—GEORGE Rice- 
oe LawRENCE, ETC., ETC. 
“For Ripperz tntenesd no ouch book as this has 
been een published in the I in the last quarter of a century.” —New 
o “ene of the ntest books ef the times.”—Chi- 
ome Evening Jou 

The catena of quotations above given 

noworse, but an infinitesimal past ot of =e good Things 


gate se 8a) ena hat hardly any one with an tuthosat either 
in 
facti '—Pall 


“A gemmenest meena nll to the ti poasapeDease, of 


tury, by 
me icant idea of the’ vast amount of interest that at- 


Extracts the Writings af 
Wm. M. Thackeray. 


Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective.” With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, extra oo nee 

“The work has been v aulty ond acceptabl 
done and will x aout ret with the favor it ~ 
serves.” —Roston Su 

“Nothing better a ite wa ie a red for a lon 
time. San Francisco ray _— . 

“Much skill ona coms 


lete knowled of the sub- 
jon of va 


ject is shown ous and con- 
ting views the different books.” Philadel. 
phia American. 


“This isa success and gives precisely as mom of 
Thackeray as the ottar of roses does of the rose. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Capturing a Locomotive. 


A History of Secret Service in the Late War. By Rev. 
Witu1am PITTEXGER. Illustrated. 1%mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The book is not only well worth reading for its 
own sake, but because it will give a vivid idea of 
some of the preston’ conditions of warfare such as 
are not obtainable outside of narratives of al 
adventure.”—Philade Evening Telegraph. 

“An asm of one of the most adventurous and 
daring episodesof the war. The story is very inter- 
esting.” New York World 

“Itisa time-vern adage that truth i cram than 


case, at least, we find nterest- 
ing than fiction, for Mr. Pittenger’ 8 ‘narresive ia more 
thrilling vee ye nts romance.”—Boston Journal. 
“* Considered bey y =e, it is fascinatin g from 
the beginni: and, besides this’! it has 
the — orel ing ox scenes of the heroic 
e——- the country was Af twenty 
ey — vividness: than the baie ot 
oy of could portray them 
New Yor’ 
*,° For ane by all PocteerBeve, or wil Be sent by 


prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,. Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market St., Philade!phia. 
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THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL 
SCATTERED AMONG THE 
CentTitie E CHURCHES 
ALL SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS. 
oumenbe Mande of extracts from the 
FLYING ROLL, 
God's last Message to Man for the Ingathering of Israel 


Sermon I, bound in cloth, 70c. Cloth, fit, 80c. 
Germans , Y Hr cash containing 7 parts, in cloth, 
. 0 
Volume 1 containin rmons I, II, ITI, bound in red 
lea , full po 
For sale by EAare™, Gen. A A oats 
and all Bookselless sehr cade Su 





EMPERANCE 


REVOLUTION 


publishes temperance literature in shape and 
price suited to general distribution. Dollar books for 
6 cents. Monthly papers to individual addresses 5 
cents a year (18 kinds). Plans to sow whole towns 
with temperance literature the year round for a song. 


aise x of Hope goods, including | library and 
0 C Sp penny collection more than 
bays Pee inirty six-columa catalogue tree. f = 


of are + 
us names’ eee TEMPERANCE 


REVOLUTION,” 148 Madison St., Chicago. 
NOW READY. 


THE BEDELL LECTURES. 


The World’s Witness to Jesus Christ 


or, The Power of Christianity in Develop- 
ing Modern Civilization. By the Rt. Rev. 
Joun Wri11aMs, D.D., Bishop of Connect- 
icut. 8vo, cloth, extra. $1. 


“The great truths of Christianity as a moral force 
in the world are presented with the utmost carnest- 
mess and fervor. Christian men of every denom- 
ination will find the volume one of genuine interest.” 
—Hartford Post. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New List of Spring Pr Publications sent on a application. 
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A Religious Paper for All. 


THE NEW ENGLAND METHODIST, 


a Soares , twenty-four column religious  pooes for 
volume and 





ts departments are ably snur- 

— — anny. Gastty. and enterprise it 

erman, D.D., Editor. 

Methodist Publishing ‘00, Publishers. Only 50 centa 
a year ; much less in c lubs. Address at 


Room 14, No. 36 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 
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Religious  FateMigence. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVE- 
MENT IN SCOTLAND. 





Tue disestablishment of the Kirk is the 
most exciling question at present before 
the Free Church. The discussion has shown 
that there are two sharply-opposed parties: 
the one, under the lead of Principal Rainy, 
demanding Disestablishment, the other, led 
by Dr. Kennedy and counting Professor 
Bruce, of Glasgow, in its ranks, opposing, 
60 far #8 the Free Church is concerned, the 
movement against the Kirk. Dr. Kenne- 
dy's position was only recently announced 
in a long document, which must, from his 
influence in the Highlands, have been re- 
garded as a severe blow to the movement 
by Principal Rainy and his friends. We 
have already given the chief points of this 
manifesto; but we may here briefly restate 
ttem. Dr. Kennedy objecis that the 
movement, while inconsistent with the en- 
gagements of Free Churchmen, springs 
from no creditable source. He thinks that 
Free Churchmen ought to hold to their dis- 
ruption ground, “ aloof as yet from the ex- 
isting Establishment, but striving to secure 
for Scotland the blessing of a rightly con- 
stituted and healthily-conditioned Estab- 
lished Church”; and that this is very 
specially the duty of all in the Highlands 
connectcd with the Free Church, whom he 
urges, as forming nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation in the Northern Highlands, to de- 
maud from the Government the endow- 
ments of which they were, as he contends, 
wiongfully deptived at the disruption. 

‘To meet and counteract, if possible, the 
strong influence of the words of this 
** Pope of the Highlands,” Principal Rainy 
hus held a Conference at Inverness with 
such of the Highland ministers as chose to 
come in response to an invitation to con- 
sider the question of ‘* Church and State.” 
Those who are opposed to the Rainy pro- 
gram sought, we are told, to throw ridicule 
upon the Conference in advance, and when 
he arrived at Inverness station he was 
saluted by the strains of a bagpipe, playing 
**The Campbells are coming.” A crowd 
was also got together to hout him as he 
stepped into a cab, and at the place of 
meeting a poctical valentine of an uncom 
plimentary kind was awaitiog him. “ All 
this,” writes a correspondent, “ must ap- 
pear very silly to those who do pot under- 
stand the intense interest taken by the 
Higalaod folk in ecclesiasticn) questions. 
The streets of Inverness on the eventful 
duy were astir with excitement, the Con- 
fercnce being almost the sole topic of dis- 
cussion among the iahabitauis, Not even 
the mostardent disestablisher believed that 
Dr. Rainy’s northern raid would have the 
effect of coaverting the Highlanders to dis- 
establishment en masse,” but it was expect- 
ed that he would muster a strong party in 
opposition to Dr, Kennedy. 

‘The Conference was private. At the open- 
iug of the proceedings it was stated that of 
the one bundred and forty invitations sent 
out sixty-one had been accepted. Of the 
declinations nine indicated opposition to dis- 
establishment, ten were neutral, and thirty 
seven were favorable to disestublishment. 
On the ground that the Conference was a 
one-sided affair, there being present only 
five ministers who were not already com- 


mitted to Dr, Rainy’s program, the Rev. 
Winter Dyke withdrew. Dr. Rainy then 
set forth his views at length, contending 
thal it was useless to urge the Free Chureh 
cliim of right on Parliament. The only 


remedy for the evils suffered was disestab- 
lishment. Thereupon an elder moved a 
resolution that the ‘‘ Church of Seotland be 
pot disestablished”; but he was ruled out 
of order, amid protests from some of bis 
colleagues, on the ground that laymen were 
only allowed to be present as listeners. 
Several ministers gave favorable reports as to 
the condition of opinion in their presbyteries, 
A minister asked what would be done with 
the revenues of the Church, if it were dis: 
established? Dr. Rainy said that qnestion 
was not properly before the Conference; but 
the questioner suggested the answer when 
he said they were the patrimony of the peo- 
ple. He thought the Highlanders were not 
prepared to repeal any of those legislative 
acts which has given the creed and consti- 
tution of the Church ap authoritative sanc- 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


tion; He said it would be well that this 
mecting be thoroughly convinced that, be- 
fore the Highlanders moved one step from 
their present position, the case must be put 
inavery different light before them, and 
must be put, moreover, by a different type 
of men from those engaged in the present 
agitation in the North. He advised them 
to go home and mature their scheme, and 
duly consider how seviously they were in- 
juring the most vital interests of the Free 
Church, while they were only strengthening 
those of the rival Church. Another minis- 
ter said that before the Highlanders joined 
in the Rainy movement they must he satis- 
fied on three points: 1, that the Estab- 
lished Church was doing more harm than 
good; 2, that no evil consequences should 
follow disestablishment; 8, that the leaders 
stood on Free Church ground, that they 
adhered to Free Church principles, that 
they held and meant to hold by the Protest 
and Claim of Right. 

The Conference closed its sessions by 
passing the following resolution, with three 
dissentient votes : 

“ This Cooference, adhering to the prin- 
eiples of the Claim of Right of 1842 and the 
Protest of 1848, resolves that the existing 
Establishment in Scotland is founded on 
principles which are not only erroneous, 
but unscriptural and against which the 
Free Church bas all along protested, and 
that it embodies tendencies the operation of 
which is increasingly injurious. This Con- 
ference declares, further, that Disestablish- 
ment is demanded by the privciples of the 
Free Church, and in present circumstances 
is essential to the religious well-being of the 
country.” 

A correspondent of a Church of Scotland 
paper states that the action of the Confer- 
ence will provoke a counter movement by 
Highland leaders of the Kennedy stripe, 
who are at one in the determinvatiou that, so 
far as they can prevent it, the people shall 
not depart from Disruption principles, 
while urging that the existing state of 
Church matters in the Highlands cannot 
much lounger be tolerated. ‘* Already, in- 
deed,” says the correspondent, “‘ the heather 
seems to be on fire.” The first edition of 
Dr. Kennedy’s manifesto was exhuusted be- 
fore a supply reached the more remote 
parts of the Highlands, and iu som@edis- 
tricts to which advauce copies had Been 
forwarded to favored individuals meetings 
have beep held and the pamphlet read 
aloud, A canvas of the Highland presby- 
teries by the same correspondent shows that 
most of them have decided majorities iv 
favor of Disestablishment. 





Tae vumber. of Jews in all England is 
said to be vot more thau 120,000. Of these, 
50,000 are in London, where they are brought 
under Church influence to a considerable ex- 
tent. Av articlein the Rock says that of the 
more influential Jews in the West End mauy 
“are, as arule, very tolerant of the religion 
of those amougst whom they live and grad- 
ually inclined to embrace the doctrines which 
we hold to be true. Itis a fact that of late 
years the children of many wealthy Jews have 
been brought up at our public schools in the 
Christian faith, and, if they go to the Syna- 
gogue at all, do soless frequently than under 
other conditious they attend the services of 
the Church of England.”’ ‘ Their children,”’ 
it continues, ‘“‘are liberally educated and 
there are sigus that the Jewish religion is 
disappearivug among the upper classes. The 
bulk of the Jewish population, however, are 
poor and poorly educated, and those do not 
receive the missionary with mach favor. In 
fact, the English Jew of the lower class is the 
hardest of all Israelites to reach with the Gos- 
pel.” The article goes on to describe the mis- 
ionary efforts in London: 

“We have the London Society, laboring 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Chureb, 
represented by nine missionaries, one assistant, 
two colporteurs for the sale of tbe Scriptures, 
and various other agents. Then we have a 
Hebrew Missionary College, for the education 
and preparation of students, who may here- 
after be sept to avy station in England or 
abroad and there do the work of the Society. 
Then again there are the Episcopal Jews’ 
Chapel and the Hebrew schools in Palestine 
Place, for boys and girls as well—schools 
through whith it appears apward of a thou- 
sand children haye atready passed, carrying 
with them fnto the world and the circles of 
their friends the teachings of Christianity. 
These are all of them under the contro] and 
carried on by the funds of the London Society. 
But outside offthem there is another and most 
important institution, wor ig a 8 side 
with the Society, is the sha aW rere’ 
through embracing. “Chitsiantty. gaa cee’ 
throug A - 


selves in want can a time get shelter, and. 
where also Jews, rous of quietly 
studying the gs of Christiantty, may be 


received and —_ their instruction in peace. 
Outside of these fostitutfions, the London 





Seal Be Shee aso ncaa 
n erent” — “as the 
Psalter, or the Testament, or the Paakisach. 
The Society expends about $170,000, but the 
converts are not really numérous. It réquires 
& great deal of moral courage for a Jew to 
visit @ Christian church, in face of the stréng 
prejadices of his coreligiontsts. 


$a .. The Ecumenical Conference was a bene- 
diction to English Methodists. They have 
learned from it that the different branches can 
have fellowship with ope another without 
detriment. A series of fraternity meetings 
have been held in the three united towns of 
Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse. A 
series of services, commencing on February 
lth, extending over the following week, 
brought together the ministers and congrega- 
tions of the four Methodist bodies in the towns, 
in large assemblies. A most excellent spirit 
pervaded the various meetinys and fhe influ- 
ence produced was most agreeable and helpful 
to individual piety and church prosperity. The 
first meeting, on Saturday, the 11th, was held 
in a Stonehouse Wesleyan Chapel, for Christian 
fellowship, and was characterized by much 
heartiness aud warmth in the testimony borne 
to the power of saving grace. On the Sunday 
a general exchange of pulpits took place be- 
tween the ministers of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, Primitive Methodists, United Methodist, 
Free Churches, and Bible Christians. A united 
communion service and a  prayer-meceting 
brought the services to a cluse. 


.-..-The Mariners’ Church, which is under 
the direction of the New York Port Society, is 
doing effective work among seamen, As the 
result of the past year’s work, it appears that 
there have been 495 persons converted. Of 
this number 89 have been received on confes- 
sion and 406 are candidates. Eight missiov- 
aries are employed, of whom five are women. 
Interesting incidents are given in the annual 
report of the conversion and reformation of 
most degraded men. 


-...The Salvation Army recently held a 
“demonstration” of reclaimed drunkards in 
City Hall, Glasgow. The chairman said the 
Army bad 30,000 men and women in the United 
Kingdom who neither tasted, touched, nor 
bandled the cursed drink. Several captains, 
male and female, delivered addresses, relating 
their personal experiences, “ three volleys,” or 
cheers, being occasionally fired, 


++eeThe new Prussian Ecclesiastical Bill has 
been rejected in to on tts second reading in 
committee, only the Conservatives voting for 
it. Itissaidin clerical circles in Berlin that 
the Curia insists on making repeal or revision 
of the May Laws a primary condition of a com- 
promise of any kind. Herr von Schloezer, the 
German representative at the Vatican, will 
returp to Berlin before Easter. 


+.»eTbe number of bishops, colonial and 
missiouary, who resign their dioceses and take 
livings in Engiand is constantly increasing, 
Bishops Titecomb, of Rangoon, and Cheetham, 
of Sierra Leone, are about to leave their sees ; 
aud the Bishop of Tasmania, we see it stated, 
will resign avd accept a living in the Diocese 
of Litchfield, valued at $3,000 a year. 


....The National Unitarian Conference, to 
be held in Liverpool, fa April, will consider the 
following subjects: (1) the development of the 
religious life within the churches; (2) the 
practical means by which they can enlarge and 
extend their religious influence: and (3) the 
position of the ministry. 


...-[tis said that hundreds of applications 
have been made to the Bishop of London for 
the vacant cavonry of St. Paul’s. Non-Con- 
formists who have been twitted of scrambling 
for vacant ministerial posts are making a note 
of the fact. 


....A memorial chapel is to be erected in 
Colwyn Bay tocommeworate the distinguished 
Wesleyan preacher, Wm. Morley Punshon, 
The pulpit, of Italian marble, is to be con- 
tributed by Wesleyan miuisters. 


.+«sPope Leo XIII will create seven new 
cardinals, it is said, at the approaching 
consistory. Among them will be the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, Seville, and Algiers, and 
the Patriarch of Vienna, 


...-A Nestorian bishop, Mar Johanan, of 
Urumia, is studing thgology in the Anglican 
College of St. Bonifa There is considerable 
friendliness among the Nestorians for the 
Anglican Chureb. 


..+. The Chureh. of England Ritualists will 
observe March 19th, the anniversary of the im- 
prisonment of the Rev. 8. F. Green in Lar- 
caster jail, as a day of intercession for bis 
Telease. 


...» The King of Ashantee is not so black as 
he has been painted The story that he caused 
200 girls to be sacrificed is declared by com- 
petent authority to be a sheer fabrication. 
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METHODIST MISSIONS. 


Tue brief introduction to the sixty-third 
annual report of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, after suitable 
mention of the death of Bishop E. O. Haven 
and a statement concerning the finances, speaks 
of grand openings in China and Japan for mis- 
slopery work. An Anglo-Chinese college in 
Fuh-vhau has been well started on the road to 
success by the gift of valuable property from 
a native, who does not profess to be a Christian. 
Detailed reports are given of the various mis- 
sions, beginning with that in Africa, which was 
begun in 1833. This mission has not been in a 
very prosperous condition for many years. A 
great deal of money has been expended upon 
it, but the appropriations have been gradu- 
ally cut down till they are now incon- 
siderable. The amount placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board for Liberia this year 
is $4,500; and an additional $1,500 available 
for interior work, which Professor Hollett, of 
Liberia, would expend on a mission on the 
Niger, near its Junction with the Binué. The 
Rey. J. 8. Payne, one of the chief men of the 
Conference, thinks that strong support should 
be given to the Conference, which furnishes a 
good base of operations and is reaching the 
heathefi more fully every year. The Confer- 
ence has resolved to open a station in the Vey 
Country, to undertake a new work in the 
Queah Country, and to resuscitate the station 
of Durbinville, in the Bassa Country. All 
this will require $3,600, but. the whole Confer- 
ence raises only $1,600 for ministerial support. 

The missions in South America are now 
known as the Southeast, the Northeast, and 
the Western South American Missions. The 
last two have sprung up in _ connec- 
tion with William Taylor’s work. which 
also extends into Central America, No report 
is given of it this year. The detailed reports 
of the Southeast Mission, which represents the 
old work of the Board in English and Spavish, 
state that it isin a prosperous condition; but 
the statistics show a loss of 12 members and a 
gain of 15 probationers, a net increase of only 
8. In Montevideo there bas been an encourag- 
ing spiritual growth. Some members have 
been brought to see the errors of their ways 
and have sanctified themselves in heart and 
life. Some adults have been baptized, without 
regard to their Catholic bap%ism; but those 
who consider this valid are not required to be 
baptized again. Greater care is exercised in 
receiving probationers int» full membership. 
Some were not received because they were not 
strict enough ou the Sunday question. The 
city is filled with Sunday-schools. In Rosario 
the Spanish services are well attended and 
some of the more cultured natives are to be 
found in the congregation. The Gospel tem- 
perance work, begun at Rosario some years 
ago, is extending and great good has been 
wrought by it. There was unusual progress in 
the principles of total abstinence last year. 

In China the Board is about to add to its 
Fub-chau and Central and North China Mis- 
sions a Western China Mission, with its head- 
quarters probably at Chung-king, in the Pro 
vince of Sz’chuen. The statistics of the Fuh. 
chau Conference, curiously enough, are a year 
older thau those contained in the minutes of 
the Fall Conferences of 1881, though both pub. 
lications were issued at about the same time. 
Referring to the Minutes, we find that in 1881 
there was the very handsome increase of 131 pro 
bationers and 25 members. The Central Mission 
reports a loss of six members and fourteen 
probationers. The North China Mission makes 
a better showing. It gained thirty-eight mem- 
bers and thirty-six probationers. The features 
of the year in China may be said to be numer- 
ous conversions, extension of educational 
facilities, the opening of ‘Fisher Hospital,” 
in Tientsin, under the charge of Miss Howard, 
M. D., and increase of self-reliance and self- 
support in the commurity of native members. 

The Conference in Germany and Switer- 
lond continues to grow, in spite of obstructions. 
The members make great exertions to support 
the Gospel. The Norway and Sweden Con- 
ferences both report an encouraging increase ; 
but the mission in Denmark suffers a loss of 
members and probationers. 

The Conferences in India continue to de- 
velop. In that of North India Sunday-schools 
are a successfu) feature and strong testi- 
mony to their usefulness is borne in the 
district reports. While there are but few 
Englisk ‘churches in the North India Con- 
ference, the South India Conference is chiefly 
composed of English and Eurasian congrega- 
tions and Is practically self-supporting. It 
has, however, a considerable work among the 
heaiben and is increasing its efforts in this 
direction. Nearly 13,000 children are in the 
Sunday-schools in North India. The gain of 
members was 250; of probationers, 179 The 
South India Conference loses 82 members and 
gains 40 probatiovers. ; 

The report of the Robilcund district of be 
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North India Conference, which tncludes a pop- 
ulation larger than that of the State of New 
York, states that the native preachers give 
satisfaction in every respect. ‘‘ They are men 
with a clear, definite experience, sincere de- 
votion, pure character, and real efficiency in 
the work; and every year tried men come to 
the front from the ranks of local preachers, 
ecting as junior preachers, who are being 
faithfully trained. At our last district con- 
ference seven wortby men came up for recom- 
mendation for admission to the annual con- 
ference.”” Three were not accepted this year; 
one on account of the use of tobacco, one did 
not pass a satisfactory examination, and one 
was put off on account of a report of former 
conduct which was wrong. The Conference 
which passed on these cases included only six 
missionaries among over a hundred natives. 
In this district there are no less than 7,501 
pupils in the Sunday-schools, of whom 6,000 
are non-Christians. There are signs of a break- 
ing loose of the Chumars (a low caste, of 
whom there are half a million in the dis- 
trict) from tbeir heathenism, to become 
Christians. Many of their chief men have 
accepted the Gospel, ‘‘and multitudes in the 
caste are talking of the religion and many do 
not hesitate to state that they are soon to be- 
come Christians.” An effective way of reach- 
ing these people is thought to be in the estab- 
lishment of small schools, which they ask for, 
to teach their children. In the theological 
seminary in Bareilly there are twelve acceptable 
students. One encouraging feature of mis- 
sionary work in the Kumaon District fe ‘‘ the 
manifest improvement and increased efficiency 
of most of our native workers.” These men 
are the main hope of the Gospelin India. The 
rank and file of the Christian community re- 
spond most encouragingly to Christian instruc- 
tion and effort, but there are some exeeptions. 
The native preachers of the East Kumaon 
eircuit greatly marred the work by quarrels and 
ignorance of how to reach the heathen. One 
was found to be guilty of drinking and wicked- 
ness generally, and was discharged. Notwith- 
standing, progress was made and seven ote 
were baptized. 


The features of the Bulgarian Mission are 
asmall iucrease of members and a larger at- 
tendance. The missions in Italy have hada 
prosperous year, as also have those in Japan, 
where new openings are presented. The sta- 
tistics of the mission in Mexico remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

We copy from the summary of foreign mis- 
sions at the end of the Report: 





Native preachers (ordained)... 

Native preachers (unordained).. - 
Native local preachers................++ 
Native teachers... ..........-000 seeeee 


Average attendance.................++. 
Gain Of mombers...........00...ceeeeee 








THe Wesleyau Missions on the West 
Coast of Africa—in Sierre Leone, Gold Coast, 
Yomba, Popo, and Gambia—have contributed 
about $150,000 in the last ten years. Thenum- 
ber in churchfellowship is 15,044; in attend- 
ance on public worship, 53,474. 


.. The Lady Huntingdon Connection began 
amission in Sierra Leone as léng ago as 1792. 
The ehurch thus founded fe still living, with 
nine chapels, fourteen congregations, sixty 
local preachers and teachers, and nearly 1,500 
members. 








THE NEW PROFESSOR AT AN. 


DOVER. 





BY PROF. JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D. 





Pexprine the action of the Board of Visitors, 
which, by the constitution of the Seminary at 
Andover, bas a veto power upon the elections 
of the Board of Trustees, a few reminiscences 
may be in order. 

It is no new thing for Andover that the 
decisions of its trustees and the orthodoxy of 
its professors should be made the occasion of 
alarm. ‘The Seminary was founded in a com- 
promise between the progressive Hopkinsians 
and the Old School Calvinists of those days. 
Its constitution bristles with the safeguards 
which each of these parties set up against the 
other. The Board of Visitors itself, with its 
extraordinary powers, is a creation of this dis- 
trust. The theological literature of those days 
abounded in expressions of mutual condemna- 
tion. The men of that controversy were clear- 
sighted and entirely hovest. Above all, they 
were: logical. Assuming its own premires, 
«whieh to each party seemed the very pith and 
marrow. of the Gospel, each regarded it im- 
possible that any man in his senses could 
teach avy other than itsown conclusion. Yet 
with all this, they made the trial of union. 
With infinite sere an4 pains they sucesefed in 
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agreeing upon a creed the positive portion of | 


which was furnished by ong party and the neg- 
ative by the other. The result, notwithstand- 
ing the popular criticisms it endures, is a form- 
ula that will be found to contain in aremark- 
able degree, the substance of evangelical doc- 
trine, as held and preached in our Congrega- 
tional churches. The practical success of the 
experiment astonished everybody, and none 
more than the contracting parties themselves. 
It was discovered that, for some reason, not 
then understood as well as now, their fears 
were groundless and that under different forms 
of statement and with some marked variations 
in modes of conception and explanation they 
were teaching “tone Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.’’ 

So this original panic died away. 

In a very few years, however, the alarm 
bxcited by what was known as the New Haven 
controversy agitated the Seminary, as it did 
the Churches of New England, finally involv- 
ing the great Presbyterian Church of the 
United States and rending it' in twain. This 
time men were sure that it was no abstrusity, 
such as the theory of divine efficiency or sen- 
timentality, such as ‘‘being willing to be 
damned for the glory of God,’”? which was in 
question. Theologians had come to smile 
at these high debates of the preceding genera- 
tion, because they had been proved by experi- 
ment to be. unessential to orthodoxy. But 
now the questions concerned the byper-Cal- 
vinistic theories of inability, original sin, aud 
limited atonement, and irresistible grace, and 
physical regeneration; and who could doubt 
that in these lay the very essence of the 
Gospel? And so the battle was set in 
array in this seminary. Professor Stuart would 
flash out one set of views in his exegesis, on 
the lower story; Dr. Woods would reply with 
rumbling thunders in his lecture-room, in the 
second story; and good Professor Emerson 
would draw off both lightning and thunder, 
in the third story, and tell the seniors that 
there was no real occasion for alarm—‘ the 
brethren evidently did not quite understand 
each other.”? But the duty of “ contending 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints’’ was asa fire in the bones of the Lord’s 
prophets, and sothe battle was adjourned to 
the chapel pulpit, and Dr. Woods defended 
**the faith” in four connected discourses, and 
Professor Stuart defended ‘“‘common sense’’ 
iu four succeeding discourses, till the students 
and even the academy boys became theological 
athletes, and the commons and the boarding- 
clubs and every room were intersected by the 
chalk-lines of doctrinal pugilists. Now, the 
man who should say that these questions and 
these debates were of no account would show 
himself uncommouly foolish. They hada high 
significance, but they had not the significance 
which was then attributed tothem. That we 
can now see very clearly. They did not touch 
the heart of the Gospel. The Presbyterians 
made the same mistake. ‘“‘I was never more 
honest in my life,’’ said one of the leaders of 
the Old School party, ‘‘ than I was in advocat- 
ing the excision of the New School Synods. 
Icould not see bow, with such a theology, 
they could bring men to Christ; but I found 
they did and I had to give it up. I don’t see 
to-day any logic in their system ; yet I am for 
the reunion, and if any man is assaulted in the 
Presbyterian Church because he is a New 
School man I'll go across the continent to de- 
fend him.” 

The amount of all this is that these two 
parties, though contending, for very important 
matters, as related to the systematizing of 
theology, were not an aon as they supposed 
they were, for any truth vital to the practical 
issues of Christianity. Their differences were 
differences of method, and so that panic passed 
away. 

The present guardians of Andover Seminary 

et be very dull scholars if they cannot, with 
experiences before them, discover the 
principle which suck facts contain. That prin- 
ciple is not ‘‘ It is no matter what a professor 
here believes or teaches, if only he is profound 
and scholarly and brilliant.’”” By no means. 
There is such a thing as ‘‘ substance of doc- 
trine.’’ There is an evangelical system upon 
which the salvation of the world depends. 
There is a style of that system we call *‘ Calvin- 
fsm,’? that means the Gospel put into a 
rational, logical, scientific form. Both the 
Gospel and the scientific form of it are beid 
of incalculable value at Andover. There has 
been no step backward on either of these lines. 
I believe our creed is held as tenaciously and 
even more clearly and intelligently to-day 
than at any previous period. The question of 
this selection has been for long months ihe 
subject of anxious inquiry, of many meetings, 
of much study of the published works of Dr. 
Smyth, and of full correspondence with: him. 
The result has been that, one by one, both the 
Trustees and the Faculty have come to regard 
tim the man whom the Lord has raised up and 
trained for this place. ‘The process has beeti a 
very slow one with some of us. We sbould bs 
very forgetful of our own doubts anf hesite 





fons {f we should feel any impatience with 
the doubts of our brethren, as expressed fn 
The Congregationalist, to whom the question is a 
new one. Weare not impatient or surprised | 
but we would say that we have come with una! 
nimity and decisiveness to these conclusions: 

1. That Dr. Smyth, like all his family, is of a 
constructive and conservative cast of mind, and 
that the old faiths of Calvinism are vers pre- 
cious to him, and that the last thing be wishes 
to do or is fitted todois to tear down asa 
mere reformer, who measures his power by the 
destruction be causes. 

2. That Dr. Smyth fs fn possession of the 
right method of theological investigation and 
teaching. His single inquiry at every point is: 
‘Precisely how much and what does the Bible 
teach ?’”’ His conscientious and reverent adhe- 
sion to this principle rises at times to asublime 
solemnity and he seems to see the words bjaz- 
ing before him: ‘‘If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him these 
plagnes. If any man ehall take away from 
these words, God shall take away his part out 
of the Book of Life.” 


This is the ‘scientific method” in theology, 
for which Andover has stood from the first. 
Thereafter every question is simply a question 
of interpretation or of logic, not a hopeless 
struggle with method and spirit. Now, is it 
either expedient or possible to ask of a candi- 
date for this office that he shall use my forms 
of speech and agree with all my ideas about 
the force of a Greek verb in Peter, so long as 
he uses the same apparatus of exegesis and 
the same philosophical method, and subscribes 
reverently and lovingly to the same historic 
creeds? Especially is it fair to say, as The 
Congregationalist has done, after he has 
done all this and bas answered all my ques- 
tions satisfactorily, ‘‘ But, however this may be, 
we do not believe that bis opinions upon the 
subject [retribution] are quite what ought to 
be taught there’? This is like the famous 
verdict “Guilty, but not proven.” 


Certainly our fathers were not so upreason- 
able. When Professor Park was elected, 
thirty-five years ago, his fresh, original modes 
of expression and the molds of bis doctrinal 
views were new. Many of the Trustees and of 
the Faculty were suspicious of them. Icannot 
now recall one who would have chosen such a 
terminology or who did not freely express the 
wish that Professor Park would use the more 
familiar phrases, the meaning of which they 
had fixed. More than this was probably true 
of the Trustees, at least, that they were not 
fully, in accord in every minute particu- 
lar with his views when they did under- 
stand them; yet some of those very men 
were decided aud earnest in advocating 
his appointment and they stood by him 
through all the opposition that followed. They 
believed in his method, they said, though they 
could not accept all his opinions. And the re- 
sult bas been the writing of the most illustri- 
ous chapter in the history of this or we might 
say of any other theological seminary. Those 
whose reverence and love for this wonderful 
man incline them to look with a regretful 
sadness upon this new appointment can find 
areal comfort in emulating the example of 
the Trustees of thirty five years ago, and in 
sinking personal prejudice and minor opin- 
ions, before the coming of a man, who cer- 
tainly will come “in the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All communications for the Eéitorial, Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columns of this journal 
whould be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercia) Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tat InpEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

ga Remittances should be made payable to Tm 
INDEPENDENT. 

t® No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

te” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

te" Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE INDICTMENT OF 
CURTIS. 


GENERAL 





We referred, a few weeks since, to the 
charge made against General Curtis, to the 
effect that, being treasurer of the New 
York Republican State Committee and at 
the same time a special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government, he 
last Fall violated the law of the United 
States in respect to the collection of polit- 
ical assessments from Government em- 
ployés. The charge at that time was made 
by the Civil Service Reform Association of 
this city; and, as was reported, Secretary 
Folger bad not only decided to discontinue 
the relations of General Curtis with the 
" easury Department, but had transmitted 
all the papers containing the charge to 
D:st~ct Attorney Woodford, for such action 
as he might deem proper,in view of the 
facts. 

The law which General Curtis was said 
to have violated provides ‘‘that all execu- 
tive officers or employés of the United 
States, not appoinied by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
are prohibited from requesting, giving to, 
or receiving from any other officer or em- 
ployé of the Government any money, or 
property, or other thing of value for polit- 
ical purposes,” and that ‘‘any such officer 
who shall offend against the provisions of 
this section shall be at once discharged 
from the service of the United States, and 
he shall also be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
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be fined ins sum not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars.” There is no doubt that 
General Curtis, having received his appoint- 
ment from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
an office provided for by law, and being 
removable at the pleasure of the Secretary, 
comes within the terms of this statute. 
The only question, then, was whether he 
had done any of the things which the 
statute forbids. 

The United States Grand Jury of this 
city last week answered this question by 
finding an indictment against General Cur- 
tis, in which he is formally charged with 
receiving money from the employés of the 
Government for political purposes, various 
parties being named and the amounts 
specified. The cause was, of course, wholly 
ez parte as presented to the Grand Jury; yet 
the evidence was sufficient, in the judgment 
of the Jury, to create the probability of 
guilt and demand a trial of the question of 
fact. 

We do not by any means suppose that 
General Curtis is a political sinner above 
all other sinners, or that, if guilty, he 
has done what has not been done thou- 
sands of times before. Yet, if he has 
violated the law, then we are heartily glad 
that he is to be prosecuted for so doing 
and hope that he will be punished as the 
law directs. The law aimsat the suppres- 
sion of a very bad practice, and it should be 
rigidly enforced to this end. It has long 
been tbe usage of the party in power to 
plunder the employés of the Government, 
to pay the expenses of political campaigns. 
The system is one of virtual coercion and 
often of cruel oppression, The conviction 
and punishment of General Curtis, assum- 
ing him to be guilty, will be a judicial 
declaration that the law is not to be a dead 
letter. Office-holders will take warping. 
The system forbidden will be judicially 
branded as criminal. All this wil] help in 
the work of reforming abuses io the civil 
service of the country. 





THE FUTURE LIFE. 


WE have often read, and never without 
belng impressed with their great weight, 
the first two sentences with which Bishop 
Butler opens the second chapter of his 
‘‘ Analogy of Religion to the Constitution 
apd Course of Nature.” These sentences 
are as follows: 





“That which makes the question con- 
cerning a future life of so great importance 
to us is our capacity of happiness und mis- 
ery; and that which makes the considera- 
tion of itto be of so great importance to us 
is the supposition of our happiness here 
after depending upon our actions here.” 

if man had no capacity for happiness 
and misery, and, hence, could neither suffer 
nor enjoy, then existence to him, whether 
for a day, or a yesr, or for eternal ages, 
would be a matter of no consequence what- 
ever. Nothing would be gained by exist- 
ing, and nothing would be lost by annihila- 
tion. The terms good and evil would to 
him have no meaning. Nothing could 
benefit him and nothing could harm him. 
He would be the subject of no fears and no 
hopes. Whether he existed or not would 
to him be a matter of no importance. 

We know, asa matter of fact, that such 
is not the present constitution of man. He 
has the capacity of happiness and misery, 
and may froma variety of causes be in 
either condition, and that, too, through a 
very wide range of degrees in the condition; 
and, if he exists after death, then he may 
exist with the same capacity, perhaps 
greatly enlarged. Haviog this capacity, 
the question whether he is to exist after 
death is to him one of great importance; 
and it is not at all wonderful that the ques- 
tion should have in all ages engaged the 
deepest and most earnest thoughts of the 
race, The wonder would be if the fact 
were otherwise. 

The importance of considering the ques- 
tion, says Bishop Butler, arises from the 
supposition that our happiness or misery 
hereafter is dependent upon our actions 
here. Let this supposition be true, even 
by the lowest presumption; let there be 
but a faint possibility that our course of 
action here will contribute to our happiness 
hereafter, and a different course will] be 
productive of our misery; and then the 
question whether we shall take the one 
course or the other is just as important to us 
as the question whether we shall be happy 





or miserable hereafter. We, then, have 
just as much intefestin the cause as we 
have in the result. The cause and the con 
sequence are connected, the former deter- 
mining the latter. Make this connection 
more than a possibility, let it rise to the 
grade of a reasonable probability, aud then 
the argument for that course of life here 
that will bless us beyoud the gave is one 
whose weight thought cannot compute and 
words cannot adequately express. Nosens 
ible man will treat it with indifference. 

It so happens that what Bishop Butler 
states in the form of a supposition repre- 
sents the faith of nearly all therace. There 
is hardly any thought more universal 
among men than the idea that our conduct 
here will have something to do with our 
condition and destiny hereafter. We know 
that a connection between conduct and 
condition exists here, and, hence, that men 
here reap what they sow; and, if this be the 
fact in time, then the same principle may 
follow us with equal certainty, and even 
with greater power, in the after life. The 
Bible says that it will follow us. The im- 
mortality which is affirmed in this book is 
not simply one of naked existence; but 
rather the immortality of a condition of ex- 
istence, and that condition one of good or 
ill, according to the character which we 
acquire in time and with which retire from 
this earthly scene. The Bible makes man’s 
future a future of rewards and punish- 
ments, according to the ‘‘ deeds done in the 
body.” It connects the two lives in the re- 
lation of a moral antecedent and a moral 
consequent; and it is on the basis of this 
connection that it pours forth io thunder- 
notes its warning to the wicked, and cheers 
Christian virtue with the glowing radiance 
ofa shining promise. The Bible is a terri- 
ble book to those who live and die in sin. 
Nothing can exceed the awfulness of the 
picture which it draws of their future; and 
nothing, on the other bani, can exceed the 
magnificence and glory of the future which 
it assigns to those whom it calls ‘‘the 
righteous.” They shall ‘‘ shine forth as the 
sun in the Kingdom of their Father.” 





ANABAPTIST BAPTISM. 





Dr. Howarv Oscoop, in a recent letter 
to The Hraminer, says: 

‘* THE INDEPENDENT Wakes the astonish- 
ing statement that ‘Grebel had always bap- 
tized by sprinkling, except in the case of 
Uliman.’ We lay our band on our mouth 
aud ask for a glimmer of proof.” 

So far as our information extends, the 
name of Grebe! is connected with the act of 
administering baptism in but four instances. 
The first of these was the baptism of Blau- 
rock, in the Iast days of January, 1525. 
For an account of this we are indebted to 
the ‘‘Chronik der Mahrischen Tiufergemein- 
d-,” as the same is published in cousider- 
able extracts in the “Archio fir Kunde 
oestreich. - Geschichtequellen,” 1850. On page 
783 of this periodical for the year named we 
find the following statement: 

‘Aud it came to pass that they were 
assembled until terror came upon them, and 
they were oppressed in teeir hearts. Then 
they began to bow their knees before the 
highest God in Heaven, and called upon 
him that he would enable them to fulfill his 
divine will. Thereupou Jorg (Blaurock) 
stood up and besought Conrad [Grebel] to 
baptize him with true Christian baptism upon 
his faithand confession. Then he fell upon 
his knees again, and was baptized by Con- 
rad. All of the others present were then 
baptized by Jarg.” 

We conclude that this baptism was per- 
formed by sprinkling, for the reason that 
the parties were assembled in a room, for 
the purpose of worship, and also because 
Jurg was baptized while he was on his 
knees. Moreover, he was accustomed after- 
ward to administer baptism by sprinkling, 
and it is reasonable to infer that he would 
not have adopted a different mode from 
that by which he was himself baptized. 
Heinrich Aberli thus describes his baptism 
by Blaurock, in a deposition given March 
16th, 1525: ‘‘ When be answered yes, Blau- 
rock said, ‘I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ and bap- 
tized him with a handful of water” (Egli, 
““ Actensammlung,” No. 674). 

The second instance of baptism by Grebel 
is mentioned in a deposition by Gabriel 
Giger, given on the 18th February, 1525, as 
follows: ‘‘Gabriel Giger, of St. Gall, an- 
swers: ‘When the Spirit of God came upon 
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bim, he came in haste to Zurich, into the ° 
house of Felix Manz, apd Conrad Grebel 
baptized him’” (Egli, ‘‘Actensammlung,” 
No. 645). 

We conclude that this was also a baptism 
in the house, and that it was performed by 
sprinkling, for the reason that there were, 
perhaps, no facilities for immersion in a 
private house of that period, and also because 
many other house baptisms in the same part 
of the country were performed by sprivk- 
ling. Egli(‘‘Actensammlung,” No. 674) men- 
tions an Anabaptist witness who testifies, 
upder date of March 16th, 1525, that he saw 
Jurg Blaurock baptize with a dipper, in the 
house of Conrad Hottinger, at Zollibton, and 
mentions the name of seven women who 
were thus baptized on that occasion. 

The next instance is commonly stipposed 
to be the immersion of Uliman, at Scbaff- 
hausen. We ask atiention to the fact that 
there are two recensions of Kessler’s ‘‘ Sab- 
bata.” One of these is foundin the work 
published under that title and the other is 
found in Simler’s ‘* Sammlung alter und 
never Urkunden.” It isto be desired that a 
scholar of competent ability should investi- 
gate them and inform us which of the two 
is the original and most correct and trust- 
worthy. They do not agree in reference to 
the question here involved, The recension 
in Simlar says: 

‘* Und als er zu Schaffhausen ongferd an 
Cunraten Grebel geatossen, tst er by tin in also 
hohe Erkantnuss des Wiedertouj’s kommen, 
das er nit allein wolt mit Wasser vom Grebel 
begossen, sondern gantz nacket und bloss in 
dem Ryn gar unter das Wasser getruckt und 
damit bedeckt werden.” ‘‘And when, by acci- 
dent, he met Conrad Grebel at Schaffhausen, 
he was by him so highly instructed in Ana- 
baptism that he was not content !o be poured 
upon with water out of a dish, but. entirely 
naked and uncovered, he was pressed under 
the water of the Rhine and covered over.” 


Whether Grebel’ pleasured him in this 
conceit or left the work of immersion to 
other hands is not stated. Atany rate, he 
seems to have insisted on pouring water 
upon Uliman and was only prevented by 
Uliman’s refusal, In this conflict of an- 
thority between the two recensions we 
hardly see our way clear at present to ad- 
mit that Grebel performed the ect of immer- 
sion to which Uliman submitied. The as- 
sertion to that effect in the other recenion 
may been explanatory interplation, with 
out foundation in fact. 

The last instance is the baptism of « num- 
ber of persons at the Sitter River. 

We respectfully suggest that the first two 
of the above instances seem Co furnish ‘‘ the 
glimmer of proof” which is asked for, 
while the manner in which the pouring of 
water is mentioned in the ‘third instance 
also appears significant. 

Dr. Osgood like wise tells us: ‘‘ What were 
the views and practices of the Anabaptists 
must be learned, first of a)], from their own 
writings, and then by a cautious and full 
comparison of all other authorities.” This 
is excellent advice. We are surprised that 
he does not observe it. In order to prove 
that the Anabaptists of Switzerland did 
practice immersion, he refers not to their 
own writings or testimony, but to such 
second-hand authorities as John Stumpf 
and August Naef, the one ‘a Protesiant of 
the sixteenth and the other a Roman Catho- 
lic of the nineteenth century.” Dr. Osgood 
bas a reputation for good learning, but it is 
not the custom of men of good learning to 
rest content with second-hand authority. 
The fact that he does soin this case may 
not disprove his good learning, but it does 
show that he is less careful of his reputa- 
tion than men of good learniug ordinarily 
think it wise to be. 

If John Stumpf, who published his work 
at Zurich, in 1586, affirms, regarding the 
early Anabaptists of Switzerland generally 
that ‘‘they were rebaptized in rivers and 
streams,” he was ignorant of the facts and, 
hence, was an indolent and worthless writer. 
Too many documents from the early years 
of the Reformation are now before the pub- 
lic to adwit of our being hoodwinked by 
statements of this sort. Stumpf is the 
more at fault for this blunder as he lived 
near the period of which he treats and 
could easily have known better, if he had 
employed ordinary industry. Good Homer 
must have nodded when Dr. Osgood per- 
mitted himself to give the credit of his en- 
dorsement to such a man as Stumpf by cit- 
ing him without caveat or warping. 


‘ 
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August Naef, “‘the Roman Ontholic of 
the nineteenth century, testifies” that the 
Anabaptists of St. Gall, in 1525, ‘‘ baptized 
in rivers and lakes, and in a great wooden 
vat on the Butchers’ Square, before a great 
crewd.” We respectfully inquire what au- 
thority he had for this testimony. Wit 
Dr. Osgood kindly mention the original 
sources to which Nuef refers, and thus aid 
our investigations? ‘Roman Catholics of 
the nineteenth century” are not necessarily 
infallible, any more than other second-hand 
authorities; but Naef may point us to orig- 
inal documénts, which will throw light on 
puf studies and alter-our conclusions. We 
should be thankful for any sort of as- 
sistance. 

The same remarks apply to the Protest- 
ant, Wagenseil’s ‘‘ History of the City of 
Augsburg.” It isa second-hand authority 
and we cannot decide without investigation 
whether it isa reliable authority. We like- 
wise respectfully ask Dr. Osgood to men- 
tion the original sources to which Wagen- 
seil refers for the statement that the Ana- 
baptists of Augsburg, in the yeur 1527, 
“believed that the candidates must not be 
merely sprinkled with water, but wholly 
submerged.” Wedo not affirm that Wa- 
genseil evolved this assertion from his own 
cohsciousness, but we want to see the proofs 
upon which it is based. They may be sat- 
isfactory and sufficient. We hardly be- 
lieve they will be found to be so. In any 
event, we call for an examination of them, 
since a Protestant scholar need not be any 
more ivfallible than a Roman Catholic. 

In conclusion, we acknowledge with 
gratitude our obligations to Dr. Osgood for 
the citation from Clement Sender, a con- 
temporary of the early Anabaptists. We 
ourselves had already found a statement 
about ‘‘ bathing-trowsers,” hung up as a 
signal for assembling the congregation at 
Augsburg, tn Keim’s ‘‘ Schwéibische Ref. 
Geschichte,” p. 61; but did not know what 
to make of it, as he cited no sources and 
onthe same page speaks of baptisms ad- 
ministered in cellars. The statement of 
Sender supplics a valuable clue, and we 
shall be thankful for the assistance of Dr. 
Osgood in our efforts to follow itup. We 
are eager to find out whether these trowsers 
were employed for the purpose of immer 
sion, a point which may or may not be im- 
plied in the language used by Sender. 

Meanwhile, we beg to refer to the origin 
of the present controversy. Dr. Featley, 
writing in the year 1645, speaks of immer- 
sion, which had been adopted by the Bap- 
tists in 1641, as a ‘‘ new leaven,” and says 
‘‘it cannot be proved that any of the an- 
cient Anabaptists maintained any such 
position.” We endorsed the correctness of 
this statement in our issue of January 19th 
and affirmed that ‘‘ none of the Anabaptists 
of Germany practiced immersion. The only 
instance where it occurred during the six- 
teevth century was theimmersion of Wolf- 
gang Uliman, at Schaffhausen, in 1525.” 
Nothing has yet been brought forward to 
disprove this affirmation. We still stand 
by itand do now, with all due respect, re- 
iterate it, promising to accept with thanks 
auy further light that may be offered. 





THE SOURCE OF THE BLUNDER. 


It is not pleasant or encouraging to have 
apy of our larger denominations on the de- 
clining road even for one year. It gives 
the croakers too good an opportunity to din 
their dismal avd everlasting ‘‘ nevermore” 
into the ears of the hopeful. It raises vague 
alarms and disheartens. If the teachings 
from eleven thousand pulpits and the active 
efforts of as many living churches cannot win 
sufficient converts from the non-professing 
majority to make good the actual losses by 
death and lapses, it argues something wrong 
with the Church, some fatal weakness. We 
are glad that it is not true that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has enffered a net 
loss of members and probationers the past 
year, though its official statistics say so. 

We showed as clearly as we could, last 
week, that the several footings of the tables 
of the Spring and Fall Conferences were 
contradictory and, without having time to 
discover the source of the discrepancy, we 
pointed out the strong probability of a gain, 
instead of a loss of members. We have 
been at the pains of a careful examination 
of the tables for T880 and 1881, which con- 
firms our conclusions, and have been able 
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to trace the erfors to their sotitce in the 
Minutes for 1880. We discovered, in the 
first place, that the Kentucky and South 
India Conferences are given both in the 
Spring and Fall Conferences of 1880. The 
Kentucky Conference changed from a 
Spring to a Fall Conference and held two 
sessions, and the South India Conference 
met in January and again in December. 
Both, therefore, have their statistics counted 
twice in the same year. Deducting the 
earlier set of returns and retaining the later, 
the totals for 1880 are reduced thus: 


Totals for 1880.............. 1,564,105 178,817 
Deduct for repetition...... 18,865 4,417 
1,545,740 174,400 


This would give us the correct footings for 
1880, if it were not fot another error. The 
Fuh-Chau Conference is not represented 
either among the Spring or Fall Confer- 
ences. It was held in October of that year 
and we suppose the report did not reach the 
editor in time to be included in the Fall 
Conferences. it appears in the Spring 
Conferences of 1881. Adding its returns to 
our totals as obtained above, we have, as the 
correct statistics for 1880, 1,547,208 mem- 
bers and 175,097 probationers. These cor- 
rections reduce the gains reported in 1880 
from 40,799 members and 2,519 probation- 
ers to an increase of 23,002 members and a 
loss of 1,201 probationers, 

Now we come to the year 1881. Our in- 
vestigations suggest only one change in the 
body of the tables, and that a slight one. 
Two reports for the Fuh-Chau Conference 
are-given in the detriled tables, one for the 
session in the Fall of 1880, the other for the 
session of 1881. The former report, instead 
of the latter, is carried into the final tables. 
The later figures will slightly increase the 
totals for the year. We now give the cor- 
rected footings for 1880 and 1881: 
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FOr 19B12.....cccccccccceccces 1,568,965 159,905 
FOF 18B0,....c000-0sceeeeeess 1,647,208 175,007 
6,157 15,102 


This shows that there was a net gain of 
members in 1881 of 6,157, instead of a loss, 
as the official statistics have it, of 10,765. 
‘The loss of probationers is 15,102, instead 
of 19,053 

It is not, of course, so good an exhibit as 
that of last year ; but we count it a very 
happy service to show that the Church has 
not lost but gained in members; that, while 
there have been constant fluctuations in the 
column of probationers since the war, there 
has been an unbroken succession of gains of 
members. 


DR. BEVANS LAST WORD. 


Tue remarks of Dr. Bevan on the eve of 
his return to London, printed in the Hvening 
Post, last week, though they are placed in a 
different light as they relate to himself 
persovally by his subsequent communica- 
tion to that journal, contain at least two 
points of serious importance. 

We do not allude to his observations on 
the comparative climates of London and 
New York, which is a matter of private 
preference; nor to his opinion that men do 
not work twelve hoursin the day here with- 
out breaking down, a point as to which we 
simply disagree with him. 

His averment tbat the American clergy 
have little to do outside of parochial relations 
and duties is an astonishing one, which can 
easily enough be pardoned in « clergyman 
whose acquaintance with the history of this 
country must necessarily be limited. But, if 
it were true, we could not so easily pardon 
ourselves for permitting it to beso. The 
fact is, we suppose that whether any given 
clergyman takes part in general affairs out- 
side of his parish or not depends mainly on 
himself, on bis tastes, and on the amount 
of time and force left over after the parish- 
work is done. The late Dr. Bellows was 
never confined to his parish. The late Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, could he hear this 
new allegation, would bardly be restrained 
by the bounds of the grave from return- 
ing to refute it. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
could not be shut up in one parish, 
nor in a thousand. There has been 
no time in the history of this country 
when the clergy did not lead public 
opinion on al] points. No question of im- 
portance comes up in our towns, from 
Maine to Califorvia, without @ call being 








made on clergymen now living in the pub- 
lic discussion of it. It is very strange that 








Dr. Bevan should have failed to observe 
this, though it is not strange that he, asa 
stranger recently come among us, warmly 
as he has been received and much as he has 
been respected, was not called into such 
public service as much as he might have 
been had he been with us from the first. 
Still the question, now that it is raised, 
is worth discussing. If it be true that the 
clergy, asa body, are retiring from par- 
ticipation in public auairs, we should know 
why it is,and apply some corrective, to bring 
them back to their work. To retire from it 
would, sooner or later, enfeeble the miv- 
istry and deprive it of the respect of the 
public. The pulpit must stand among the 
people and deal strongly, brondly, and ef- 
fectively with everything that interests 
them. The Gospel is an organific force. 
It is meant to organize human society and 
human life from the bottom. Political 
economy has much to do with social well- 
being. What is called practical stateman- 
ship has much to do with the same matter. 
But it is pot safe to give the whole ordering 
and organization of society into the hands 
of political economy. 

The voice of religion should be heard, 
The opinion of the ministers is a prime 
necessity. The state, for its herlth and 
purity, requires the co-operation in its pub- 
lic discussions of the ministry, and the 
ministry on their side must not shun the 
work nor lose the power to do it. 

Another point is made by Dr. Bevan, 
with more reason, that American opinion 
runs by cliques and parties; that indi- 
vidual differences do not appear; and 
that our caucus system results in 
a kind of wholesale adoption of party 
opinion. We may not be in the best posi- 
tion to discuss with Dr. Bevan what he 
asser(s of his own country; but we believe 
we have reason to question somewhat the 
universality of the assertion he makes that 
acompany of twelve English gentlemen in 
the saine party will show among themselves 
twelve shades of opinion as to the general 
policy in which they agree. 

Considering the strictness of party disel- 
pline in England, especially among the Con- 
servatives, we suspect that this assertion, if 
it will hold at all, will do so only of the 
Liberal Party. 

But, whatever isor is pot true in En- 
gland, cuch individual independence re- 
mains a desideratum here, and ove which 
will be both the effect and the cause of 
greater political purity. The independent 
voter and the independéht thinker go to- 
gether. A healthy state of political life 
tendsto produce them both, aud, on the 
other hand, they tend to improve the 
healthiness of the political atmosphere. If 
men will think for themselves, they will 
act for themselves. When men think 
for themselves, individual variatiuns of 
opinion must result, not necessarily vari- 
ations that result in disorganizing society 
and preventing political combination, but 
which will prove fatal to machine politics 
and caucus dictation. 

When Mr. Bevan points out the effect of 
our caucus system and partisan politics, in 
checking the vigorous independence and 
individuality of private opinion, he makes 
a strong observation, though it is one that 
touches us as Americansin a very tender 
point. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for March is just re- 
ceived, and we are quite curious to see how 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brig- 
ade at Balaclava,” as printed in that journal, 
corresponds with the form as printed by us 
from the text received through the cable. 
Our readers will understand that the poem 
came to us without punctuation or division 
of lines, and tbat these had to be recovered 
by the editor’s best critical judgment. The 
differences are so very slight as to be scarcely 
discoverable. In the first place, we noticetbat 
in Moemillan’s it is printed throughout with- 
out any “indentions,”’ a matter about which 
we mean to be very careful and as to which, 
we suppose, there is no doubt that the indent- 
ing of the lines #0 as to indicate their com- 
parative length or the alternation of rhyme is 
the correct style. We notice, next, that such 
words as wheeled, stayed are in the English 
magazine printed with elision of the e— 
“wheel’d,” “‘stay’d,” “obey’d.”” We know 
of no reason for this antique method of print- 








ing, which indicates no variety of pronuncia- 
tion. A similar case 3 that of printing 
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“thro’”’ for or through. Equally unimport- 
ant are the differences in punctuation, which 
chiefly consist in the preference for dashes, 
which we do not affect. There are two pass- 
ages where the text slightly differs. In the 
second stanza come the lines, as we printed 
them - 
“ and he whirled his saber, he held his own, 

Like an Englishman there and then.” 
This reads {n Macmillan: 
“ And he wheel'd hfs sabre, he held his ow® 

Like an Englishman there and then.”: 

This passage came to us with the word 
‘* wheeled.”” We did not thiok the word cor- 
rect, and telegraphed back to know if it 
should not be whirled. The reply came that 
wheeled was according to copy. Nevertheless, 
we believed that it could not be right, and we 
printed it ** whirled” and still believe that 
Tennyson wrote it so. If some one will tell 
us what wheeling a saver means, we shall be 
obliged. In the next stanza Tennyson writes : 
“ Whirling their sabers in circles of light.” 
There is one other passage which gave us a 
good deal of doubt, coming as it did with bo 
quotation marks and no division of lines. 
The two last lines of the first stanza we printed 
as follows: 
“* Follow, and up the hill!” 
Up the hill, up the hill followed the Heavy Brigade.” 
In this one case we divided the lines wrong. 
As printed by Macmillan they read : 
“* Follow,’ and up the bill, up the hill, up the hill 

Follow'd the Heavy Brigade.” 
The exactness with which the copy was trans- 
mitted us through the cable excites our admir- 
ation. 


We may add to what we said last week 
apropos of the proposition of the Rev. Newman 
Smyth to succeed Professor Park, at Andover, 
that his volume on ‘The Orthodox Theology 
of To-day”? was not published as a complete 
or systematic exposition. It contained the 
substance of a course of lectures aimed at an 
{ofidel club in the town, and which, having been 
wonderfully successful in checking the s@ep- 
tical movement in the bud, were published, in 
the hops that they might be still further useful 
in the same way. This explanation is due to 
Mr. Smyth, especially in view of the extra- 
ordinary doubts which The Congregationalixt of 
last week bas seen fit to throw on bis “‘ sound- 
ness’’ and which as far as they proceed from 
Mr. Smyth's failure to define himself in this 
book, are based on no better ground than that 
the good and practical end he had in view did 
not require such a definition. In view of Mr. 
Smyth’s known interest in scholastic theology, 
and enthuslasm about it, his own general 
scholarly temper and the conservative disposi- 
tiou of himself and his family, his position in 
the Presbyterian Church, and of the very im- 
portant services he bas rendered by his books 
to faith, this charge of The Congregationalist 
that Mr. Smyth, has not fully defined himself 
op future punishment, is about as reasonable 
as to refuse confidence to a General who had 
put down a rebellion because he did not extir- 
pate at the same time the seventeen-year 
locusts nor express himself on the question of 
vaccination. 


= 


It was The Interior, we believe, that once 
called The Congregationalist a rabbit, because it 
makes so many sharp turns afid it is so diffi- 

Wit to keep its trail. We are reminded of the 
Deore as we read our Boston contemporary’s 
editorial on the election of Newman Smyth, 
D. D., to the chair of theology at Andover 
Seminary. It opposes his confirmation by the 
Visitors, while recognizing his “ rare and bril- 
liant qualities *’ and his ‘*able service for the 
cause of Christ,” -imply because * he bas ex- 
pressed himself with too much vagueness upon 
the subject of future punishment.”” To be 
sure, ‘‘ he has condemned the doctrine of anni- 
hilation decidedly, and he evidently believes 
inthe fact of a future punishment”; but, on 
the other hand, “‘ he bas been careful to avoid 
committing himself to anything more definite 
than this.” That makes it suspicious whether 
he is sound on this vital and saving doctrine; 
for, says The Congregationulist, “‘ the professor 
of theology, like Cwear’s wife, ‘must 
be above suspicion.’” If that be true, 
he must be superior to bis Master 
who was constantly under theological 
suspicion, and, we may add, to The Congre- 
gationalist itself. For we used to think, a few 
years ago, when our contemporary was taking 
its census by circular of the faith of Congre- 
gationalists on future punishment, that it was 
iteelf sound on the subject. But last Decem- 
ber it published a careful editorial pronuncia- 
mento, in which it declared that the position of 
the Alexandrian School, which took a mild view 
of the doctrine, might be as near right 
as the severe one of the Westminster 
Confession ; that new light might be looked for 
on the subject and that those should not be 
called unsound who think they can give a bet- 
ter voice to the intent of Scripture on 
future punishment than Orthddox.people have 
been in the habit of doing. It is the same 





paper which three months ago made these 
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Uberal utterances,and which two weeks azo fol- 
lowed them up with even more startling ones, 
affirming that “ miracles can no longer prove 
the divinity of Christ,” that now opposes the 
appolotment of Dr. Smyth, because it is in 
doubt whether be does not take the position 
declared to be allowable and hopeful, It has 
become more suspicious then the Old School 
Presbyterians, Professors Patton and Hodge, 
who have both within a comparatively short 
time endorsed the orthodoxy of Dr. Smyth’s 
writings. 


Mr. Mit» makes the gratifying announce- 
ment that be has preached his last sermon, bas 
for the last time publicly communed with bis 
own thoughts, instead of .with God. He 
preached last Sunday a farewell address, in 
which he angrily abused the Unitarian body as 
**neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring’’; as ‘‘a theological catchall’? (which 
might provoke a retort about a theological 
jackal); where ‘ unwritten profanity is allowed, 
but woe to the unfortunate who swears in 
black and white’; where you may be ‘an 
agnostic in a nondescript pulpit, but you must 
never confess it’’; which is ‘*the Church of the 
Nondescripts’’; and where the minister, who is 
not allowed to say in public what he and his 
people believe, must come ‘‘to regard bimeelf 
and to despise himself, as a mere function. 
ary whose duty itis to conceal the smile on 
his own face as he conducts forme which 
are empty and meaningless to bimself and 
his bearers.” And so Mr. Miln goes on to 
accuse the Church and the ministry, which in- 
cludes such men as Clarke, and Collyer, and 
Hale, and Hill, and Stebbins, and Peabody, and 
Ellis, with downright hypocrisy. A pretty 
sight this; and that, too, coming from a man 
who only a few months ago was loudly pro- 
fessing his couservative orthodoxy! We say 
that all this vicious kicking and biting is not 
an agreeable sight. It does not sbow the 
decent patience under blows which we like to 
see. Much betterthe example of Peter Bell’s 
beaten beast : 

“ Only the ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the picot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear.” 


It is useless to wish that the American foo! 
might be keptathome. He is a great traveler, 
even outside of Mr. James’s stories, and dis- 
graces his country by his conceit, or his 
gaucherle, wherever he goes. One of that 
breed, who went through the region of the 
Upper Nile and Nubia as long as ten years ago, 
is still the diszust of every visiter. A letter to 
the editor of Tak INDEPENDENT, just received 
fram a traveler in those regions, after speaking 
of the wonderful preservation of the frescoes in 
the ancient temples, owing to their having been 
for ages buried in the sand, refers to the injury 
which they are suffering, after theirexcavation, 
from the actiou of air and light, and still more 
from the bands of vandals, says: ‘It will bea 
great pity if many like ‘ P. T., New York, 1870,’ 
go through Egypt leaving such a trail as be 
did. He or she (for it has just occurred to me 
that ‘ P. T.’ may have been a woman) carried a 
paint pot and brush all through Egypt and 
Nubia, and upon every movument, temple, or 
curfosity of note be or she painted to large 
letters, varying from six inches to two feet, 
this’ P. T., New York, 1870.’ On a sculptured 
wall, or a freacoed ceiling, or on the arm of a 
statue, or on some massive column—it made no 
difference where—any place was good enough, 
for ‘P. T.° 1" af 


Tae Catholic Father Scully’s manifesto 
against church fairs, to which we alluded last 
week, is all the more creditable to him as it 
implies a change of front and some honorable 
inconsistency. It appears that he once made 
large and thorougd trial of the objectionable 
scheme and can speak on the subject with 
unuastial fullness of experience. About ten 
years ago, whew bis own church was a-building, 
he went through all the phases of this way of 
raising money forchurch purposes. Every kind 
of pressure was brought to bear on Protestants; 
every sort of thing was exposed to be raffled 
for; aspan of horses, with blankets on them 
bearing a notice of the fact that they were tobe 
raffled for at this fair, were driven about Cam- 
bridge on Sunday and were trotted slowly 
before at least one of the Protestant churches, 
when the congregation were dispersing after 
worship. If there was any good in this way of 
raising money for church purposes, Father 
Scully was thorough enough in his trial to get 
it. We are glad to see that he looks back on 
the experiment with no satisfaction and has 
come to the conclusion which others formed 
at the time with regard to the moral effect of 
these measures On a community. 


Tue Sevate last week passed the Anti-Chinese 
Bill by an affrmative vote of twenty-nine, 
against a egative vote of fifteen. Eight 
Republicans and twenty-one Democrats voted 
for the bill, and fourteen Republicans and one 
Democrat voted against it. Thirty-two senc- 
tors were absent at the time of the vote. The 
dill now goes to the House of Representatives, 





and, If passed by thé House, then to the Prest- 
dent, for his signature. We still hope thatthis 
infamous bil] may be defeated; if not in the 
House of Representatives, then by the Presi- 
dent’s veto. We hate to believe that an 
American Congress andan American President 
can give to this abominable measure the sanc- 
tion and force of law for the next twenty 
years. The recent treaty with China provides 
for a regulation of Chinese immigration, to be 
carried into effect by the legislation of Con- 
gress. This bill, however, is practically a pro- 
hibition of such immigration altogether, since, 
in excluding all Chinese laborers, skilled and 
unskilled, it shuts out the only Chinamen who 
would be likely to come to this country at all. 
It does not regulate, but actually prohibits the 
immigration, and is, therefore, a violation of 
both the spirit and the letter of the treaty. 
This so-called Chinese problem, to solve which 
thie bill bas been passed by the Senate, bas its 
birthplace in California and mainly in the 
city of San Francisco. If there had been five 
thousand Chinese voters in California, there 
would bave been no such problem In that state 
or iu any other. Neither party would have 
joined in any crusade against the Chinese and 
neither would have discovered any perils to the 
country in Chinese immigration. The under 
lying principle of this bill makes ita measure 
of proscription applied to a race and to an em- 
ployment, and on both grounds we abhor it 
with the most intense aversion. Every pulpit 
in the land ought to open its batteries upon it 
and denounce it, with unsparing severity, asan 
anti-Christian and anti-American outrage. It 
does not represent, but grossly misrepresents 
the sentiments of the great body of the people, 
ofthis country. Aside from the Pacific States, 
which, if all put together, contain only about 
a fiftieth part of the people of the United 
States, there is no demand for any legislation 
in regard to Chinamen, any more than in 
regard to Irishmen. The people are not asking 
for such legislation and the people do not ap- 
prove of it. There are no facts to call for it or 
justify it, and it is simply amazing that the 
Senate should thus disgrace itself and the 
country it misrepresents. We cannot but hope 
that there are some men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who will make themselves heard in 
Opposition to the measure, when it comes be- 
fore that body for consideration. 


Tue letter of the venerable Montgomery 
Blair to Senator Miller, of California, the 
author of the Anti-Chinese Bill, is really a curi- 
osity in the way of silliness. Mr. Blair speake 
of **this Mongolian invasion”’ which ought to 
excite the anxiety of every * thoughtful lover 
of his country,” because it “* involves primarily 
the subversion of our civilization.”” This 
would, indeed, be a very serious affair, if there 
were avy foundation for Mr. Blair’sfears. But 
if, as isthe fact, there is no such foundation, 
then this venerable man has simply got a fit of 
the fidgets about nothing and is frightening 
himself with mere shadows. How many China- 
men bave we in this country as the result of 
unrestricted immigration for more than thirty 
years? The last census puts the whole num- 
ber at 105,465 all told, in a population of 50,- 
156,783. Of this number 93,782 were in differ- 
ent states and the remainder scattered through 
the territories, The number bas been decreas. 
log ever since 1870. ‘This, then, is the ** Mon- 
golian invasion’’ which threatens ‘‘the sub- 
version of our civilization,” resting, as itdoes, 
in the {intelligence and upon the bone and 
muscle of fifty milllons of people. If Mr. 
Blair had studied the facts sufficiently to know 
what be was writing about, we can hardly sup- 
pose that he would have written such a foolish 
letter. There never was anything moro con- 
summately stupid than this pretended horror 
over the dangers to this country arising from 
Chinese immigration. This whole furoreabout 
nothing sprung originally from the “hood- 
lums’’ of San Francisco, who themselves are a 
set of miserable vagabonds. Politicians in 
California have taken it up for party purposes 
and now it is proposed that the whole couutry 
shall practically join in the hueand cry of the 
‘**hoodlume”’ against an industrious, peaceful, 
and inoffensive people. 

Tue Salt Lake Tribune draws the following 
picture of Mormous and Mormonism : 

‘« The allegiance of the Mormon people is to 
a creed, and not to the United States. Accord- 
ingly,the Mormon authorities have, to carry 
out their scheme, placed the ballot in the 
hands of alien women and women under age. 
Full balf of the Mormons of marriugeable age 
are living io polygamy. The rule of the Mor- 
mons is to give all offices of profit and trust to 
polygamists. The exceptions to this rule are 
so fewas to beunwor'bs of notice. TheChurch 
authorities encourage prejury among the peo- 
ple, whom -they absolutely rule, to evade and 
defeat the laws. They are governed in tem- 
poral matters by Church laws. They tax Gien- 
tiles, wifhout giving thém a representation 
and without any approach to justice. They 
seek by every means. fair and unfair, to den 
to all whodo not subscribe to their clavis 
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relations are threatening the” Territory with a 
race of Insane and imbecile peaple.”’ 

The simple truth is thet Mormonism in @tah 
is one of the worst, most corrupt and corrupt- 
ing alliances between church and state that the 
world eversaw. itis an ecclesiastical depot- 
ism, wielding the powers of the civil law in the 
support and continuance of a most disgusting 
immorality and in defiance of the laws of the 
United States. It is an organized criminality, 
claiming the sanctions of religion. And the 
great question of the bour is whether Con- 
gress will tamper with this brutal system or 
take effective measures for its prompt sup- 
pression. Congress bas all the needful power. 
Has it the will to use that power? 





Tue Chicago Times says: 


“It was noticed some time ago that Mr. 
Conkling had been insulted more times than 
any other prominent American. Whenever 
things have not gone to suit bim, it has been 
announced by his friends, in « semi-official 
manner, that bé was iusulted. Mr. Hayes in- 
sulted bim, when be first reached Washington, 
by not inviting Lim to a consultation. Gen. 
Garfield insulted him 5 ng appointments 


that he did not like. einsalted him 
by likening bis lestic demeanor to that of a 
turkey-gobbler. e Senate insulted him last 
Spring 


wy confirming nominations that he op- 
posed. The legislature insulted him by not 
re-electing him. The Chicago Convention in- 
sulted him by not nominating his candidate. 
In fact, the list of occasions when Mr. Conk- 
ling bas been insulted is as long as the roll of 
battles of a veteran regiment. It is now re- 
ported that he is about to issue 2 proclamation 
informing the ple of the United States that 
he has again been insulted, and this time by 
his bosom friend, President Arthur.” 

Now that Mr. Conkling 1s not in office, nota 
senator, nota judge, not even the governor of 
the State of New York, not the dictator of the 
Republican Party, not now the man to crack 
the whip, right and left, toscare those who 
will not bow reverently before his majesty, he 
should be left quietly to practice law and 
** watch hie enemies.”’ 


Tue Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle (Rep.) gives 
the people of Tenneseee the following sensible 
talk in regard to their state debt: 

“What right have we to dictate to our cred- 
itors the terms upon whicb our obligations 
shall be settled? And yet does not every one 
know that the repudiationists of Tennessee 
will be satisfied with no terms fot dictated by 
themselves? There may be men who, for the 
sake of preserving barwony in the y, are 
willing to compromise with the repudiationis's 
by repudiating a stipulated proportion; but 
that would not be a settlement. It would be 
repudiation. A settlement implies sometbing 
fixed, permanent. Does any one suppose that 
repuclistion would be a permanent settlement 

_of this vexed question? That cannot be.’’ 
«Your money or your life’’ says the highway 
robber, with a pistol pointed at yourhead. He 
proposes a compromise upon his terms. ‘*‘ What 
I choose to pay or nothing” says the repudia- 
tionist. 
highwayman, is upon his own terms and Is 
not essentially different in principle. Rascal- 
ity lies at the bottom of both. The State of 
Tennessee is a debtor an? ts able to pay its 
debts. If it furces its créditors to take Jess 
than the whole amount, with the threat ex- 
pressed or implied that they must do this or 
get nothing, then the state is no better than a 
highway robber. The robber will settle with 
bis victim upon his own terms, and has just 
as much right to dictate those terms as a 
debtor state has to dictate terms to its credit- 
ors. Repudiation is simply a mode of rob- 
bery. 


Mr. Brooxs has introduced into the. legis- 
lature of this state a bill entitled “An Aet to 
prevent extortion from persons in the public 
service and bribery and coercion by them.” 
The object of the bill, as fully developed in 
its several séctions,!s to forbid the whole 
system of levying political assessments from 
persons engaged in the state service, whether 
in the state es a whole or in any of 
its subdivisions; and in this respect it is 
avalogous to the law already passed by Con- 
gress in relation to the levying of such assess- 
ments upon the employés of the General 
Government. The bill is strongly equipped 
with provisions for making it effective. Vio- 
lations of the law are punisbable by fine and 
imprisonment, and any employé who has 
paid political assessments may bring an action 
for their recovery. The judges of courts hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such offenses are specially 
charged to instruct grand juries to inquire 
into any violations of the law. We decidedly 
approve of the bill and hope that it will be 

That such a bill has been introduced 
ivto the legislature of this state by a leading 
Democrat shows that the world moves and 
that, at least, some Democrats begin to appre- 
ciate the importance of Civil Service Reform. 
The practice of the party ‘‘ bosses’ in plun- 
dering employésin the public service to pay 
political erpenses is an outrage that ought to 
be suppressed by law. 


Mr. Isaac V. Bares, who had been nomin- 
ated by Governor Cornell as Supertotendent of 
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Tammany votes, he would not have been 
confirmed. Mr. Baker is a Republican politi 
cian in a small way and withal an earnest sup- 
porter of Governor Cornell. As to bis quali- 
fications for the important office to which he 
has been appointed, it is enough to say that he 
has no experience in prison discipline and 
really knows nothing about the business. He 
sacceeds and supersedes one who was an ex- 
pert when he was appointed and who for the 
last five years has so managed the prisons of 
this state as to bring order out of confusion, 
and for the last year to make them self-sup- 
porting, instead of being an annual charge to 
the people to the amount of several huudred 
thousand dollars. The appointment of Mr 
Baker is made for political reasons, without 
any proper regard to the public interests. We 
profoundly regret that Governor Cornell, who 
in so many respects has deserved and com- 
manded the confidence of the people, should | 
have committed so great a mistake. The con- 
firmation by the Senate gives color and plausi- 
bility to the imputation that the Republicans 
and Tammany Democrats have made a bargain 
with each other to divide the spoils. This is 
ebarged by the regular Democrats and things 
on the surface look as if the charge were true. 
If Governor Cornell expects to profit by such a 
coalition with the followers of Jobn Kelly, he 
will Ond himself mistaken. Not many Repub- 
licans will be a party to avy such trade. 


--+. We are glad to hear that Judge Blatch- 
ford, of this city, has been nominated by Pres- 
ident Arthur to fill the office of Justice of the 
Supreme Court. We have no doubt of his con- 
firmation and of his ability to fill the place 
with great credit to himself and to the nation. 
The President deserves and will receive com- 
mendation in aljl quarters for his wisdum in 
making such an excellent appointment. He 
might have searched the whole country with- 
out finding a man more worthy of the place. 
It is one which we had already suggested as 
most worthy, and we especially approve of it, as 
it is in accord with the principle of promotion 
to put in our Chief Court of Justice men like 
Judges Gray and Blatchford, of proved expe- 
rience, learning, and judgment. 

...-Tbhere is more excuse for a woman than 
thoreis fora man’s running away in discourage- 
ment at the first rebuff in an ecclesiastical con- 
test. For this reasou we do not so much blame 
Mrs.” Sarah B. Cooper for withdrawing from 
the Calvary Presbyterian Church, of San Fran- 
cisco (Dr. Hemphill’s), and joining, with her 
great Bible-class, the First Congregational 
Church, in that city. It will be remembered 
that charges of unsoundnees in the faith were 
brought against her, which were not supported 
by the Church, but were, on appeal, supported 
by the presbytery. We hope she will now find 
peace. The universal public sentiment was in 
berfavor, based in great part on ber high charac- 
ter and the great work she has been doing four 
Christian education. 

..-.Wé are glad to see that Good Liternture, 
which was suspended, owing to the failure of 
its publishers, has been revived, and will be 
published by a special company, under the 
editorship of Mr. C. F. Richardson, who con- 
ducted it so intelligently before. It will con- 
tain selections from foreign publications, with 
original reports of the progress of literary 
matters, and current notes and news. Ite first 
numberin the new series copies Tenuysou’s 
‘“‘ Charge of the Heavy Brigade.’’ 

....Our readers will be too intelligent to 
accept without full proof of genufneness the 
story which was reported at Athens of the dis- 
covery ina Mount Athos menestery of s manu- 
script of Homer of a date of several centuries 
before Christ. Itis said to havea date on it, 
being the archership of Simonides in the 117th 
Olympiad. ‘‘Simonides”—we think we re- 
member that name. Is it not that of a famous 
modern forger of Greek manuscripts? 

....Senator Farley, of California, overshot 
the mark when he introduced an amendment 
to the Anti-Chinese Bill providing ‘that here- 
after no state court shall admit Chinese to 
state citizenship.” The Senator certainly had 
more zeal than knowledge. He ought to have 
known that Congress has absolutely no power 
te enact such a law. Every state bas the 
right to give the privileges of citizenship in 
that state to whom it pleases. 

...It is reported that some of the Mormon 
leaders in Utah are coming to the conclusion 
that they must eliminate polygamy from their 
system. The existing agitation of the question 
in this country ought to satisfy all Mormons 
that this feature of the system is doomed and 
that the wise thing for them to do isto abandon 
it. This the people mean that they shall do 
and the sooner they yield to this decree the 
detter for themselves. 

..-. Copgressman Manning proposes so to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
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as to take ‘from the ‘Federal courts all jurisdic- 
tion of couttoversiés “between citizens of’ 

diferent states.” This would blot out one of 
the most important provisions of that instra- 






. ment. Itis not worth while for Congress to 


submit such an amendment, since the states 
would be sure to reject it. 

..Our readers will readily see that the 
article in our issue of Feb. 234 from which 
the paragraph is taken to which Bishop Coxe 
objects was not editorial It was written by 
Dr. Todd, of New Haven. We never call the 
Roman Catholic Church “‘the Romish Church”; 
but we cannot always prevent our correspond- 
ents, whether Dr. Todd or Bishop Coxe, from 
doing so. 

.. Senator George, of Mississtppi, thinks 
that the Constitution of the United States was 
made by white men and for white men, and 
that the extension of the elective franchise to 
Negroes is but an experiment, that may have 
to be abandoned. It is not at all surprising 
that he should support the Anti-Chinese Bill, 


...eThe English House of Commons has 


. again voted that Mr. Bradlaugh shall not be 


permitted to take the oath as a member-elect 
from Northampton. In due season, as we pre- 
sume, the House will come to its senses, and 
then it will cease to make war upon a vital 
principle of representative government. 


.-In order to make room for an impor- 
tant article by Professor Gulliver, on the elec- 
tion of Dr. Newman Smyth as professor of 
theology at Andover, received too late to print 
among the other communications, we have 
omitted for this week our columns of *‘ News 
of the Week,”’ p. 15. 


...eIf the question had been one which facts 
and arguments could determine, the speeches 
of Senators Hoar and Dawes on the Antt- 
Chinese Bill would bave sealed its fate. These 
speeches werealike unanswered aud unanswer- 
able. 

-.-The Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.) 
says: ‘** We must have school laws which will 
benefit alike all classes, colors, and communi- 
ties all over the state.”’ This is just what 
Kentucky has fora long time greatly needed. 

.- The Congregationalist mildly expresses ite 
satisfaction at our zeal for orthodoxy and 
hopes it will last, but has nothing to say in 
defense of its giving up the evidence of 
miractes. Perbaps it can find nothing to say. 

----A bill has been introduced into the 
British Parliament to exclude atheists from 
holding seats in either house. This, undoubt- 
edly, has grown out of the Bradlaugh contro- 
versy. Pray, what next? 

..Under the new apportionment, Michigan 
will have eleven congressional districts, all of 
which will be solidly Republican, with possibly 
one exception. 

..It is a matter of public congratulation 
that Sergeant Mason has received the full 
penalty of the law for attempting to shoot 
Guiteau. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Suspscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper: Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
{og Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz. : two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Siugle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher's Department, 
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CONGRESS WATER. 

Taovsanxns in all parts of the country who enjoy the 
benefits of Congress Water in the Summer are begin- 
ning to find out thatit ts just as beneficial now as at 
any other season. It is known to be a safe and excel- 
lent remedy in all cases of biliousness, indigestion, 
and other stomach difficultics. Inthe Sprirpga ma- 
jority of people, probr'\y, suffer more or less from a 
disordered or an impaired constitution. In old times, 
many resorted to blecding at this season of the year. 
That bad practice is now almost entirely given up, 
and some sort of medicine is taken asa substitute. 
Those who resort to pills and powders, calomel and 
jalap, roots and herbs, or, what is worse, to stimulat- 
ing drinks, are seldom more than temporarily bene- 
fited, The waters of the Congress Spring at Saratoga 
are now regarded as just the medicine needed and 
thefr use and sale is steadily increasing from year to 
year, We know from long experience what we are 
talking about, and do not hesitate to say that we be- 
lleve the water from that spring is the eafest and best 
remedy that can be adopted, in nine cases out of ten, 
to repair any diseased or damaged constitution. Let- 
ters, with orders, addressed to the Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Company, Saratoga, will have prompt at- 
tention. Nearly all the leading druggists and hotels 
in the country also supply this water to the public. 


HAIR-CLOTH. 

Hewry Newnmas, importer, 891 Broadway, this city, 
now offers to the trade an immense stock of hair- 
cloths, standard makes and qualities, all widths, in 
white, black, and gray. Dealers in this popular 
fabric, from every section of the country, should ex- 
amine this desirable stock before purchasing else- 
where. Mr. Newman is now erecting a new and ele- 
gantsix-story structure on Broadway (No. 628 and 630), 
tobe called the “New York Mercantile Exchange,” 
specially designed for the use and benefit of the dry 
goods trade. The position is central and the place is 
much needed forthe great and steadily-increasing 
class of merchants for which it is designed specially 
to benefit. 


REMOVAL _—— sonar ATTRAC. 


Mr. J. N. Cottms invites public attention to his 
great display of fresh and desirable goods, now on ex- 
hibition at his new store, No. 82 West 14th Street, to 
which he has just removed, His stock embraces 
ladies’ and misses’ cloaks and suits, imported trom 
Paris, Berlin, and of his own manufacture, millinery 
goods in latest style, silks, cashmeres, and black 
goods, roll crapes (a specialty), parasols and umbrel- 
las, together with a large asbortment of novelties 
suited to the wants of the best city trade. His entire 
stock of furs and fur-lined goods are now offered at « 
great sacrifice. 

















ALABASTINE. 


Messné, SEELEY BROTHERS, the well-known agenta | 


and manufacturers of Averill Paint, have now onsale 
anew article, called Alabastine, which is extensively 
used in place of kalsomine. It is especiaily adapted 
for use on ceilings and walls where the best attain- 
able finish in white and tinted colors is desired. 
During the past few years since this article was first 
introduced its sale, as we happen to know, has rap- 
idly increased, and it is now generally regarded 
among house-painters and decorators as @ standard 
article. See advertisement elsewhere. 


ABLE INFORMATION. 
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ROAD WAGONS. 

THoss in want of fine, light road wagons, latest 
styles and in any width or weight, should apply per” 
soually or by letter to the “ Brockett & Tuttle Com- 
pany,” New Haven, Senge which concern full 
particulars in regerd to etc. can be obtained. 
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NOTICES. 


MANHATTAN BSE Re On AL AS- 


AT the next meeting, April 5th, 1882, age Say 
the way Tabernacle, sixth’ Avenue 

Street, New York City, the Association will wee 
candidates for license to preach the Soe Persons 
intending to present themselves should notify the 
secretary, Rev. H. H. McFarLanp, 80 Wall Street, New 
York, at least one week before the meet ng. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 


The 1 1 of the Jews in Russia 
during the past | nine months, the comtinuance of 
which the Russian Government thus far seems pow. 
erless to prevent ; the terrible deeds of violence which 
have been perpetrated on helpless women and chil 
dren; the murder of unarmed and unoffending men. 
who have become a prey to the fury of a brutal mob 
the despair of the survivors, who live only to find 
their homes devastated or burned, their fortunes 
wrecked, and their means of subsistence gone; and the 
threat of enactments calculated to remove the few 
barriers that still serve, however inadequately. to 
protect the oppressed have resulted, as was ontic! 
pated, in driving a vast multitude of these unfortu 
nate people from their homes to seek refuge in other 
lands. 

It is not surprising that, tn fleeing from oppression, 
they should seek this country as their safest asylum. 

Already nearly three thousand exiles from the cities 
of Southern Russia, comprising many agriculturists 
and mechanics, and all displaying qualifications 
superior to those of the average emigrant, have come 
to this port. Atleast ten thousand more are expected 
to arrive here before the Summer and nearly one 
thousand are now In transit hither. They will arrive 
here strangers in a atrange land, not only destitute of 
means, but entirely unfamiliar with the language, 

und cust of the country. 

Public sympathy has been aroused in England sada 
America—in England taking the form mainly of 
large contributions by fis citizens, which, with the 
moneys that may be raised in other European coun- 
tries, willdo much toward assisting those who wil! 
be unable to depart from Russia or who will become 
domiciled in other parts of Europe, and perhaps to 
some extent in enabling the refugees to reach our 
shores. 


In America so pretuuns ey thy which has been 
expressed should take ake, Tabape, so that deq 
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USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE MW’F’S CO., Mi’rs,,. New York City. 
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Seas & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUF'’REB, 
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NEW YORK. 


THE ORGUINETTE. 








Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 
PRICES $8 TO $90. LARGE INSTRUMENTS $60 TO 
62,500. 


The most wonderful music-producing instruments 


Rape ae Tete Ant ees 
“MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








proceed to put débtors into compulsory 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


MOUSEKEEPING COODS. 
We are now opening our Spring import- 
ation of Linen Shectings, Pillow-case 
and Bolster Linens, Damask Table-Cloths 
and Napkins, Damasks by the yard, Huck 
and Damask Towels and Towelings, to- 
gether with a well-assorted stock of For- 
eign and Domestic White Goods, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 

We are exhibiting an early and choice 
selection of Baris styles in Plain and 
Fancy Suitings, All-Wool and Wool-and- 
Silk Dress Goods, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Anderson’s Scotch Zephyrs, Plain and 
Fancy Printed Satins, Batistes, Percales, 
etc., ete. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














Financial, 


THE BANERUPTCY BILL. 





WE were of the opinion, when Congress, 
in June, 1878, repealed the Bankrupt Law, 
that it woald not be long before the neces- 
sities of the people would demand the en- 
actment of another law on this subject. 
The repeal left the country without any 
national bankruptcy law and furnished 
the occasion for bringing into operation 
the varying, sometimes conflicting, and 
often partial systems of state legislation. 
The truth is that the American people, 
though divided for certain purposes by 
state lines, are commercially one people, 
and they needa uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy settlement as really as they need 
one at.all. Congress only can crente such 
a system; and what it should have done in 
1878 was, net to repeal tiie then existing 
law and there leave the matter, but either 
eo toamend the law asto remove the ob- 
jections to it or, if repealing it, to enact a 
new and better law in its place. 

Since that period the question has been 
discussed by boards of trade, petitions 
have been sent to Congress asking for the 
enactment of a bankrupt law, and several 
bills have been drafted, that of Judge 
Lowell being the one that has commanded 
most aitention. The Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate has now reported a bill differ- 
ing very materially from the Lowell bill 
and also from the law repealed in 1878. 
The theory of the proposed law is that of 
brevity and simplification in its statutory 
provisions, leaving a large discretion in its 
administration to the courts by whose 
agency it isto be carried into effect. Any 
person or corporation owing five hundred 
dollars, free from all fraudulent devices to 
cheat creditors, and unable to pay the in- 
debtedness, may, upon the surrender of all 
assets, be adjudged a bankrupt and dis 
charged from all liability. Creditors may, 
in the circumstances specified in the bill, 





bankruptcy and secure a division of their 
assets. Compromises may, with the ap- 
proval of the court, be made by a majority 
of the creditors In number and amount 
with debtors. The District Courts have 
original jurisdiction of all cases, with the 
right of appeal in either party to the Circuit 
Courts. The former courts are authorized 
to establish rules for the details of bank- 
ruptcy proceeding, and the Supreme Court 
is directed to supply any additioval rules 
in equity that may be needed to realize the 
ends of justice. 

The marked characteristic of this bill 
consists in the fact that in the compass of 
nine sections it states the general outlines 
of a bankruptcy system and leaves the 
courts subject to the regulations of these 
outlines, to fill up the details of actual pro- 
cedure as justice and equity may require. 
The Judiciary Committee evidently intend- 
ed to avoid the mistake of too much legisla- 
tion, 


which was one of the objections 


to the law repealed in 1878. We are, on 
the whole, favorably impressed with this 
bill and express the hope that Congress, 
before its adjournment, will pass it or 
some other, that will give to the whole 
country the benefits of a national bankrupt 
law, protective alike of the interests of 
debtors and creditors and affording the 
fewest possible opportunities for perver- 
sion and abuse by either class. 





THE LAST BANK SWINDLE. 





ANOTHER bank swindler has come to the 
surface, this time in the person of R. H. 
Cornwall, who was the loan clerk of the 
Fourth National Bank, of this city, and had 
held the position for the last eleven years. 
His special duty was to take charge of the 
securities for call loans, to file them away, 
He 
was sixty-five years of age, and had been 
implicitly trusted by the bank, and was 
highly esteemed in Plainfield, N. J., where 
he resided. And still this trusted clerk has 
within the past few months stolen some 
seventy or eighty thousand dollars of these 
securities and lost the money in stock spec- 
ulation in Wall Street. 


and produce them whenever wanted. 


The loss will not 
in the slightest degree affect the solvency of 
the bank, yet these repeated bank swindles, 
coming so rapidly one after the other, natur- 
ally lead the public to inquire whether bank 
management, in the element of precaution 
and safety, is all that it might be and should 
be. We are aware that no amount of pre- 
caution can guard against the possibility 
of dishonesty and fraud on the part of bank 
officers, yet it should be the vigilant study 
of all banks to reduce the opportunity for 
such fraucs to the lowest possible minimum. 

There should be no compounding of 
Cornwall's felony. Let him be prosecuted, 
convicted, and sent to state-prison. This is 
the only way to deal with such criminals, 
when detected. The penal remedy should 
be sharp and sure in every case. If men 
will steal, then they must be puvished. 

How many other Cornwallis and Bald- 
wins are there, at present concealed and 
only waiting for time to disclose them to 
the public as rascals? Nobody knows; yet, 
unfortunately, the race has not died out. 
Let us say to them that hardly anything 
can well be more certain than the fact that 
their rascality will ultimately find them 
out and bring them to grief and ruin. It is 
best always to stop before one begins in the 
course of wrong: but, if one has begu 
then stopping is the only way to wae 
destruction. 

We have recently visited the United 
States Treasury Department, at Washing- 
ton, and were made acquainted with the 
rules and regulations in regard to the hand- 
ling of Government money and bonds, and 
we think our bank officers, here and else- 
where, would do well to learn all the facts 
and particulars there adopted to prevent 
loss. 





UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS. 


THE assembly of this state has adopted a 
resolution appointing a special committee 
of five to investigate the savings banks of 
the state, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of deposits remaining in them uv- 
disturbed for the last sixteen years. We do 
not see that the legislature has properly any 
business with this knowledge or anything to 
do with this question, or that it can make 
any practical use of the knowledge after 
it has gained it. 

The amount of such deposits is compara- 
tively small, and, be it greater or less, it isa 
debt of the savings banks, payable to the 
depositors, or their legal representatives, 
whenever they shall appear. The fact that 
the account has not been changed for the 
last sixteen years does not make it any less 
adebt or outstanding liability of the banks. 
Some of the depositors may for the 
present be unknown, while others may be 
known; but, whether known or not, the 
banks owe the money to them, or their legal 
representatives, and are under obligation to 
pay it whenever the proper claimants shall 
call for it. No better thing can be done 
with these deposits than simply to let them 
alone until they are called for by their law- 
ful owners. The state has no claim to 
them and no right to take possession of 
them. They do not belong to the state, 
but do belong to the savings banks, as the 
lawful custodians of funds placed in their 
hands by the depositors and payable at 
their call. The state has no right legally or 
morally to legislate itself into the posses- 
sion of these funds. Such an act would 
be legislative stealing outright. The only 
way in which it could gain possession 
would be by a judicial process applied to 
each case, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

THE supply of money during the week in 
the money market was more than adequate 
to the demand, and, as a consequence, the 
rate to borrowers on stock collateral did 
not go higher than 6 per ceut. and holders 
of Government bonds found easy accom- 
modation at 8 and 34 per cent. The ease 
which has characterized the market is at- 
tributable to the large disbursements that 
have been made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the limited call on account of the 
large ‘‘ short” interest in the stock market, 
which continued until the close of the mar- 
ket. Time loans and prime mercantile 
paper was quoted at from 5 to 6 per cent. 





U. 8. Bonps.—Evidences of strength 
were manifested in the Government bond 
market by firmness and a strong disposition 
of the whole list toward an advance, which 
resulted in 5s advancing three-eighths of 1 
per cent. and 44s couponand 4s each one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 

Bia. Aska. Bid. Ask’d. 
.100% 101 [Currency 6s,,95125 — 

102% Currency 6s, 96.126 
114 ‘Currency 6s,°97.127 
114 Currency 4s, 98.128 
HP Currency 6s,°90.129 


66 continued... 
5s continued.... 
4468, 1501, reg...11 
4s, 1891. cou...31 
45, 1007, reg..... il 
4s, 1907, con..... us 


It is reported that Secretary Folger con- 
templates issuing some time this week 
a call for bonds (continued 6s) to the amount 
of $15,000,000, payable in three parcels of 
ubout $5,000,000 each, on the 3d, 10tb, 
and 17th of May next. 


- 


jill 


Gop anv Sriver.—The importations of 
gold and silver at the port of New York for 
the past week were $54,757, which, with the 
amount previously reported, makes a total 
of $700,012 since January Ist. The ex- 
ports continue to roll up into high figures, 
the total for the past week amounting to 
$940,408, which, with the amounts reported 
heretofore, gives a total of $12,234,748 since 
the Ist of January. 

The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures have determined to 
report a bill for the extension of the Phila- 
delphia Mint. The passage of Senate Bill 
No. 813, with some modifications, will be 
recommended, That bill appropriates $350,- 
000 for the purchase of ground west of the 
Mint building, extending to Broad Street, 
with a front of 100 feet on Chestnut and 
204 on Broad. Some of the property is 
under lease for a term of years, and, in 
order to get immediate possession, it may 
be necessary to increase the appropriation 
to $400,000. The Committee will direct ai- 
tention to the unsafe condition of the Mint 





ss [March 16, 1882. _ 
Millions of dollars are stored ia brick vaults, 
without lining, and a strong man could 
break through with a crowbar in twenty 
minutes. Attention will also he directed to 
the adjusting room, where 100 women,work 
in a space 39 by 54 feet, with poor light and 
inadequate ventilation. Screens are used 
at the openings to prevent the loss of minute 
particles of the precious metals, and to ex- 
clude currents of air, which would affect 
the delicate scales by which the metal is 
weighed. Because of these precautions the 
temperature is sometimes from 110° to 115° 
and both the health and the lives of em- 
ployés are endangered. 


Foreign Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was dull but firm 
throughout the week, with few bills offer- 
ing and but little demand. An advance of 
ic. in the nominal asking quotation for 
60-day bills was caused by the reduction of 
the rate of the Bank of England. The 
posted rates were $4.90} for demand and 
$4.87 for 60-day bills, but actual business 
was transacted at concessions ranging from 
+ to 1}c. from these figures. 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks which isissued weekly 
from the Clearing-house has presented an 
extremely favorable exhibit this week, 
showing an increase in the reserve fund of 
$3,305,875, which wipes out the deficiency 
and gives the banks $687,825 in excess of 
the legal requirement. The changes in the 
averages are an increase in specie of 
$2,608,700, a decrease in loans of 
$6,962,000, in deposits of $4,681,100, in 
legal tenders of $460,600, and in circula- 
tion of $35,600. The following table gives 


figures in detail: 


Legal Net 





Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York.. $9,947,000 $1,802,000 $575.000 $9,.492.000 
Manhattan. 7,223,000 905,000 195.000 5,590.000 
Merchants’. 6.880.000 683.200 806.100 5,722,400 
Mechanics’. 8,399,000 1,342,000 493.000 7,411,000 
Onion....... 4.501.800 S817.400 44.600 3,544,000 

7.817.200 966,500 450500 4969.100 

3.854.000 685,000 41,000 38,010,000 

6.748.500 2.015.700 339,000 6,706,700 

2.725.490 284,600 69.600 1,872,200 

1,691.300 235.600 131.700 1,203,800 
Chemical... 13,470,900 3,642,100 281.600 18,779,600 
Mer. Exch.. 4,075,600 485.600 342,100 3,245,500 
GallatinNa. 4.267.800 421,800 188,700 2,259,800 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,622,400 873.500 60.800 1,518,500 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,052,000 181,000 117,000 1,055,000 
Greenwich. 1,008,400 17,400 152,000 1,008,100 
Lea.Manuf. 2,070,500 489.500 137.600 2,287,300 
Sev'nthW’'d 941,200 143.300 = 78,800 916,300 
St’teofN.¥. 38,608,100 545.000 192.300 3.188.700 
amer. Ex... 12,900,000 2,047,000 605,000 9,928,000 
Commerce... 15,366,600 2,050,500 300,000 8,570,100 
Broadway... 5,647,700 811.300 133.600 4,164,300 
Mercantile. 5,853,200 1.103.800 401.500 5,595,200 
Pacific...... 2,315,500 862,000 109,300 2,456,300 
Republic... 5,506,900 487.400 229.500 3,119,400 
Chatham.... 8,168,500 799.800 122.000 8,487,400 
People’s.... 1,485,500 82.200 82.800 1,574,400 
North Am.. 2,269,700 $15,000 139,000 2,258,400 
flanover 9,577,600 802,800 997.300 7,228,700 
Irving...... 8,170,200 575.500 237,200 3.018.000 
Metropoli’n 13.146.000 2,705,000 288,000 10,128.000 
Citizens’... 2,056,000 242,200 234.200 2,056,100 
Nassau..... 2.831.600 188,000 109.500 2.530.800 
Market..... 2,886,300 404.100 111.200 2.324.700 
St.Nicholas 2,072,200 321.700 86,300 1,659,200 
Shoe & Lea. 3.217.000 659,000 116.000 3,038.000 
Corn Exch. 4,315,200 821,100 195.000 $.081.000 
Continental 6.272.590 1,126,200 159,390 5.770.800 
Oriental.... 1.977.500 24,300 380.400 1.858.400 
Marine.... 3.425.000 565.000 226.000 3.851.000 
imp. & Tra.. 18,868,400 5,659.890 160,909 20.936.600 
Park........ 16,816,200 8,556,209 1,821,500 19.971.600 
Wall St.Nat. 1,169,600 164,900 72.500 948.200 
North River 1,085,800 23.900 142.100 1,092,600 
Cast River.. 1.124.000 88.300 154,100 925,900 
Fourth Na.. 16,316,800 - 8,559,300 503,200 16.510.400 
Cent. Na.... 7.976.000 754,000 1.087.000 7,462,000 
Second Na.. 3.396.000 665,000 326,°00 8.866.000 
Niath Na... 5.604.200 761.6990 351.990 5.313.000 
First Na.... 14,476.400 3,044,700 192.600 15,657,400 
Third Na... 5.302.300 1,041,600 410.500 5,473,800 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,464,100 215,500 95.700 1,190,000 
Bowery..... 1,813,700 241,900 174.000 1,623,000 
3.Y.Co....- 1.547.500 21.100 494,800 1,991,900 
Ger. Am 2.579.100 264.700 65,290 2,203,100 
Chase Na 4,936,200 1.196.900 199,400 5,495,800 
Fifth Av.... 2,053,900 429.890 182.400 2.210.600 
German Ex. 1,477,000 43.400 171,900 1,160,000 
Germania... 1,487,500 39,900 147,900 1,607,700 
0. S. Nat... 8,856.200 1,194400 57.100 4,100.200 





Totais....... $13,715,800 55,883,500 16,310,000 286,042,700 


Dec. Ine. Dec. Dec. 
Comparisons. $6,962,000 $2,608,700 $460,600 $4,631,100 
Clearings, week ending Mar. 4th.......$1,084,443,163 21 
« a 983,424,186 48 
30,678,518 80 


Balances, week ending Mar. 4th......... 
” 35,189,956 66 


“ Mar. lith........ 
The statement of the assets and iiabilities 
of the suapended banking-house of Charles 
A. Sweet & Co., made to the creditors at 
their meeting last week, shows a surplus of 
assets at present market valuation of $346,- 
976. In this the Massachusetts Central 
bonds are estimated at only 50, which is a 
figure much below the present quotation, 
and all the otber securities at their lowest 
figures. The house holds $768,000 of 


the Massachusetts Central bonds and as 





small advance from the figures at which 
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they.are reckoved would largely increase 
its surplus. ‘The statement gives \as 
total © abilities, $2,876,111,; assets, 
$2,775,057. Mr. ©. A. Sweet’s private 
property turned over to the firm $447,003. 
Total, $3,222,087. The creditors showed 
plainly « willingness to help the debtors 
out of their enibarrassment in any teason- 
able manver, No action, however, was 
taken, except the selection of a committee, 
consisting of Mr. Beal, President D. R. 
Whitney, of the Suffolk Bauk, and Director 
Samuel Atherton, of the New England 
Bank, to take charge of the affairs. The 
liabilities are well distributed among the 
banks. The committee will devise a 
method of settlement. 





Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


Bid, Asked Bid. Asked. 
America. ........ — 155 yerchante’ Bx: —- ww 


American Ex...126 —_ eee 
ral Nat'l... — - [Ninth Nat‘ual.-123 








119 (North River..... 100 

Fourth N. Ration’ 1 124 125 [Pacific....ccccccces 

Hanover. ....... 133 am EE Eccesocss ccce 160 
Imp’t’s & Tr’d’s.240 — |Phoenix.......... 14 110 
Irving -1824§ — |Republic 1380 137% 
Leather “Man'f."165 — |Shoe & Teather. 125 — 
Marine.. 45 (State of N.Y — —_ — 
Mec. B’k’g Ass'n. 1m — 'Tradesmen’s. . 106 
Merchants’... ..181 182 |Union ........--- _ 


Strate Securities.—The following are the 
latest bids for state securities: 


Als.,cl. A. 8 to 8..... SIYIN.C.N.CR. 78.6, off 
A'a. cl. A, : aa leg NG. KO. te 











Ala., cl. B. ase N. &R nok qs, cp.off.115 
Ala., cl. C, 48 eats N.C.,f'dg act'66,1900, 10 
AR aN 
r 8, funded,...... % N. C_,D,J.J.,"92, coos aD 
Ark. 78, 1 B.& Ft 8.. 14 (N.C. J i 
Ark. 7's, M& LR. e 14 N.C. 
Ark. 7s LR PB & NO. 18 |N_C., 
Ark. 7s, MO&RR.... 18 [NIG 
rk. 7's, Ark. CR 5 iN.C., 
Ge. Os cocacteses 05 IN.C. 
Ga. 7, B......... 108 |onto'ss..... ‘1 
RT Blinc canccceses R.1. 119 
7s, NG ek na 7 
La. 7s, cn 3 i .C. Be 01 


Mo. 66, Que "R88... ...... 

Mo. 68, due °89 or ‘90... Tia va‘ oes‘ 1s. "68... 

Mo. 6s, a.n.due'V2......11% Va. 

Mo. 68 ee ne", 5. ii 

~ cies a 2726.3 02 
—_ 5 ‘a nde 4 

N. ee A. 6. becsceccccocce 25 

N.C. N.C.R.°83-4.5. .. .185 





Stock MarKeT.—The condition of affairs 
upon the Stock Exchange during the past 
week have been dismal and demoralizing; at 
least, so it has been considered by the 
‘*bulls,” owing to the persistent and suc- 
cessful attack made upon the market by the 
‘* bears,” the effect of which produced a 
tumble in prices, which extended to the en- 
tire list. The attacks, though sharp and 
audacious, lacked the backing of good rea- 
sons, as was shown by the sensational 
rumors and the false reports that were used. 
At one time it was reported that Sam Sloan 
was dead, at another that he was crazy. Gen- 
eral Grant was reported to be bankrupt and 
forged certificates of Louisville and Nash- 
ville were brought into play.- The defalca- 
tion in the Fourth National Bank and the 
failure of C. A. Sweet & Co., in Boston, 
were used with great effect; and, when facts 
failed, the ‘‘ bears” circulated all kinds of 
rumors, which kept the Street in a turmoil 
of exciteMent throughout the week. The 
trouble between Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many was made the most of. The result 
was that stocks declined with persistent 
rapidity, and, notwithstanding one or two 
partial rallies, the market closed weak. The 
following are the highest, lowest, and closing 
quotations for the week: 


Albany and Susq............. 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 












THE INDEPENDENT. 





Funt andP. Mar., Df. cvene 4 400 O1M 








au OF 
Green BAY. cevesccicessesess 1,000 10 ¥ Y 
Green Bay, pf......c0c0--- 800 20 «6280 80 
Han. and St. Joseph.,...... 800 a 88 83 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 8,435 85 4 81K 
19% 19% 
61 6844 
1381 «188 
ss 86937% 
110% 111% 
2% 
50 OK 
La. and Mo. River........... 100 «(16 16 16 
Louisville aad Nashville...217425 784 6 78 
Lou., N. Alb., and C......... 400 68 61 64% 
Manhattan............00es00+ 11,850 S8 44 47% 
Manhattan ist pf.......... 400 «98% 88 92 
Manhattan Beach - 2,000 Sl 20% 80% 
Maryland Coal were 1,800 17 15% «417 
Min. and St. L...........0005 200 19 «#19 19 
Mar. and Cin. Ist, pf........ 700 «611 (0 11 
Mar. and Cin. 2d, pf........ 600 6 6 6 
Memphis and Char... .. 80,050 614 46 49 
Mil. and L.Shore........... 2,300 46 41% 419% 
Metropolitan..........se000+- 4,190 91 843 85 
Michigan Central........... 18,717 8 73% 80 
Mobileand Ohto......-...... 1,000 26 22 26 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 67.746 S046 20% 27% 
Missouri Pacific... 881g 
Morris and Mesex.. 120 121 
Nash., Chat.,andS8t. Louis. 15, 200 64 54 56 
N. J. Contral.....cccccseeees 127,750 92 80 82 
N.Y. Contral.......seeees++ 74,552 182 129 180% 
N.Y. and N. Haven......... 106 169 169 169 
N.Y. Elevated..........0+++ 200 106 105% 105% 
N. Y., L. E., and Western.230,050 87% 34 34% 
WN. Y.,L. E. and W., pfd .. 2.205 76% 67 6016 
N. Y. ,Ont. and Western... 16,084 24 21% 224 
N. ¥. and Texas L. Co..... 100 40 40 40 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 7,715 49 4414 46% 
Northern Pactfic.... ...... 10,420 8256 28% 20% 
Northern Pacific, pfd......175,052 72 67% 60% 
Ohio SoutherN............00+ 100 17 15%0—=COi«dI7 
Ohio and Miss............... 6,020 81% 28% 8014 
Ohio and N. W. pfd. ....... 100 90% 80% 90% 
Oregon Trans...........-++« 8,300 66% 61 61 
Oregon R. and N........... 900 130 128 128 
Ohio Central... .......+++--++ 7016 2% 18 18 
Pacific Mall......... eccccte 26,706 40% 38g 39 
Panama. ........-..+seseeee8 200 190 190 190 
Phil. and Reading.......... 82,720 S8ig Glig 5356 
Pitts., Ft. W., and C........ 150 136 184% 134% 
Pullman Car..........+s++++ 788 126 123% 194 
Peoria, Dec., and E......... 6,850 25% 
Quicksilver........ 500 «11% «11K sO 
Quicksilver. pf...........+6+ 400 596 650 59 
Roch. and Pitts.............. 6,800 815g 28% 380 
Rock Island..........--.+++« 1,065 131% 129 126 
Rich, and Dan.......-.+.++++ 8,300 185 116 116 
Rich and W. P.........000++ 700 144 100 «6100 
Rich and Alleg..........++++ 5,275 22 17 20 
Robinson Mining........... 705 4 
Standard Mining............ 300 15% 14% 14% 
Sutro Tunnel..............+- 2450 % % % 
St. L. anaSan Francisco.... 2,000 8314 84% 84% 
St, L.and San Fran.,pf..... 2,675 48% 43 45 
&t. L. and San Fran., 1st pf. 586 «690 86 86 
St. Paul, M. and M.......... 2,300 112 110% 112 
Tol, Del., and B.....++++..-+ 2,200 13% 10% 12% 
Union Pacific..........++-.- 121,602 113% 110 111% 
Texas and Pacific........... 87,910 403% 34% 85% 
Wabash, St. L.,and Pac... 37,825 83% 303% 82 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 61,460 5% 655 56% 
Wells-Fargo Express....... 159 128 86126 128 
Western Union Tel......... 206,145 79 76% 76% 
United States Express..... 875 «74 73 7344 
Virginia Yidland........... 100 44 “ “4 


Drvipenps.—A dividend of one and 
one-half per cent. is declared, payuble 
on the 15th of April next, by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co, The following is an 
extract from their report: 


Gross revenues for the yéar 1881........ $16,868,306 24 
Expenses for the year 1881................ 9,480,269 05 
ES LTTE $7,370,197 19 


Which profits have been appropriated: 


For interest on bonds and 


sinking funds............... $407,173 65 
For 6-per-cent. dividends on 
capital stOck................. 4,799,050 20 


Total dividends and fixed 
charges 





5,266,228 85 
Leaving surplus revenue for the year... $2,112,903 84 
Out of which surplus revenue there has 

been appropriated for new construc- 


tion and investmentsin new property. 1,225,015 22 
Quite 
Deducting which, leaves a net surplus 


DO GR FORE GE, cccccesscccnccesecsncacsece $896,088 12 
Which surplus, added to the surplus at 


the beginning of the year, of.......... 
Maies ay | wee, bi Jet. 1882, as 

shown in u rly s ment... $1,035,378 
The net At juarter endi ad 


fk completed apturne for Le od 








180 
85 
49 
8214 29 20% 2% 
25% 7% 6 6 » will be anneee eo 
American Dis. Tel... .. ... 1,000 47 40 @ f ‘Dad aueeine Semmes bos. onehet?*? . 
Reston Ade Chile pfs... . 40 MH OMG 621 Add surpias, January op etme 9 
Colorado Coal........s..+++ ’ 
an P, A yp Diciadhcce same - a a Seem wate somes riating for erest patties 
C., St. P., M., and O., pf..... 13,405 1004 98 99 ay 
Coj.andG’ville, pf......... 200 7 % % ——__ $12,100 © 
Cedar Falls and M........... 10 1 15 15 Leaves a balance of.......,..0...ss-4+- "$2,458,573 96 
Comp... kbocccccactnd 300 30 89 30 It requires for the payment of a divi- 
pemmey x ti meee Tassesidiies a ~ > ” dend of 144 per cent. on the capital 
ee =. ~ : i ickchacemaceabuaiweiaa cic cdeusakodl _$1,199,500 00 
Central Pacifie............... 19.676 89% 874 8754 | Deducting which. leaves a surplus, after 
s1t—- 500 738COSCB paying dividend, of.......... coceyesseoee @1,250,078 26 
C.,C., C., and Ind........... 2,050 7% 7 74 Respectfully submitted, 
Ches.and Ohio.............. 2,854 @1 10% 20 + hes Green, President. 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf...... 1800 "81% 28 @ 29% ? . 
Hy me a 2d pf...... A-4 4 21 . The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Chic., B.. and Q............. @848 190 a... my Omaha Railroad Company has declared a 
Chicaso ons aang meee = 180 127% 198 | dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
wmicago an De Bo scccce 133 138 13838 rred stock. 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 81.625 181% 12844 129 on its prefe 28 * payable April 90th. 
Chieago and Northw'n, pf. 5,810 1414¢ 197% 138 
108 108% 
119% 119% 
6 4 44% 
22 & 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Del., Lack.. and Western... 828,240 12854 116% 11 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 17.515 106% 108 pk ponew Prin tow tes Rata dh penmannn, 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 200,385 5G 5S | 56% ISSUE 
East Tennessee.............. 10,600 18 10 1 COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
Rast Tennessee, pf.......... 2,234 pe ae ae) AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in aay amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 
—" on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Hankers, 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N.Y, 





MORTCACES 


ON FARMS AND KANSAS CITY 
REAL ESTATE. 
Netting 7 per Cent. Semt-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate loans on improved and productive 
farms in the portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
worth from three to five — the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most Sare_and pa 
form of investing money Kno wn. In an 
of many yoo and loaning over a million « of doll aoa 
not _ yo yd rae. bn. aguas the responsibility tnd 


principal and Temitting to investors free sree of ae 
and, in case of any trouble or delay in making ach 
collections, ag’ ng to stand = Cr and SHIELD 
tnvestors loss. Titles ——— All funds 
promptly . Write for circular am 4 full part 
ulars, stating the amount yee would wish to invest 
on satisfactory evidence securities, titles, ete. 
Address ARVIS: GON LING & CO.., 
ansas City, Me. 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


MINING INVESTMENTS, 
Room 44, No. 78 Broadway; New York. 


Dealers in dividend-paying mining stocks and pro- 
moters of standard dividend properties. 
MINING STOCKS 


and miscellaneous securities bought and sold on com- 
mission. 

















OFFICE. 
MOULTON MINING COMPANY, 
; Butte City, Mon. 


MOUNTAIN CONSOLIDATED eet 


RETORT MINING AND MILLING COMPANY, 
Basin 


, Mon. 
MINNIE MOORE MINE, ree Fo i“ 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will ng of the aim advantages f 
ee pad safekeepin pe oft » Sanson caly 


Su DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National "Pa ant Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8ST. PAU}/8 CHURCH. 


Caldwell, Ha ay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall St 
transact a Business, inc’ ~ 4 
Purchase and Sale of all aoa dealt my at tthe’ 
tock Exc’ 


8 
to sight exe 


Mon. 











LDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 
SILAS C. Fay ber N. Y. Stock Ease ge. 
L. C. WASHBU. Tate Whittingham & Ww 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Pathe pastin, in ny) any Belt of North 4 
year, tha no loan exceedi: YS A Ft 
tree to lon mder cipal paid in New York. 
full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


TOC 


will do well cs ban the old Banking 
HOW ES &# PANY, 
®.. swore sts reo 








ow 


(LLins, PouwEny Jenxins, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 


Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
iesued. 












Bonds and Stecks bought and sc!d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 


All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Boudem. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000 


SOUND 0 Se SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate vate Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Sa peving B Jom under construction and 
sp 
{aL MROOTIATI 8 conducted for Coun- 
-; body AO. ci eek ona Nor Railroad Companies 
o! rr 
“ WILL CON Ucr THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and ae Corpora- . 
| property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Sallie Street. 
Established.................- ..1852, 
REAL ESTATE noua xp SOLD ON 


PROPERTY RENTED 33,0459: 


tances made promptly. Par 
T AXES and Assessments looked after and 


LOANS pt BR for a term of years 














A separate corps of assistants in oooh sepentenens 
and our paveonal cupervision given 
We offer our best oontae to the omer of prope: 
d b: Chicago ae | 
vicinity. 


Refer ven in the Eastern cities, tf 
‘ences gi principal 


EIGHT PER GENT. 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 


The Financial Association of Ontario, 


LONDON, CANADA. 
mn. wedi 











Is. CONKLIN & CO., 
saRviek SAS CITY (MO.) wo 








bh oy proved farms in the best f Kansas 
, worth from 8 to 6 the amoun' 
> terest 7 and 8 per cent. semi-annual an 
always collected and remitted to investor free of 
. Over e million dollars and ad 
ler Savings banks, colleges, estates, and private 
individuals who it SAFE PROFITABLE invest- 
mente write for and information. 
‘Will purchase at fair rates p 
ance 'Pomotes, a avane of ot 
death of insured, or ” on wo Bacthg 6 anh 
aw value. Give name ae cuouny, \ 
amount, and when due. 


HUBBAKD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Martferd. Conus.” — 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
Tux WEsTERY Usiow ee i eet 
New Yorx, March. 8th, 1882, 
DIVIDEND Ne. 59. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

deciared a quarterly dividend of Owe axp Onz’ 
HALF Per Cert. upon the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany from the net revetues of the three months end- 
ing March Sist instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April next to 
CARRERE ES See ee Gages March 
instant. 


The transfer books will be closed at 3 ocheck on 
afternoon of the of March motent and reopened 
on the morning of the 17th of April next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasures. 

















at 4 per cent., payabie 


easiness 
on demand. 














Commercial, 


Tne same general con¢ condition of. business 
continues to control the dry goods market 
during the past week that has been noted 
iu this column forthe past few weeks, ‘@il 
transactions being confined to immediate 
wants and requirements, from which po 
reasonable inducements were sufficient to 
influence in favor of adeparture therefrom. 
But trade since the first of the year bas 
‘worn the garb of legitimacy and has been 
comparatively large, though profits have 
been complained of by many as being small. 
Still their stocks have been well in band 
and the probabilities are that at the end of 
the year they will find an agreeable sur- 
prise by having the balamce on the —_ t 
side larger than anticipated. The prefe 
ence forthe better qualities of all styles 
and fabrics still exists amoug buyers, abd 
low-grade goods, asa consequence, have ac- 
cumulated to some extent with first hands. 
There has been a steady distribution of the 
better qualities of cottons, hosiery, untler- 
wear, clonkings, worsted contings, fancy 
dress goods, etc. throughout the week, 
owing to the investmeuts of the large num- 
ber of retail buyers who are upon the mar- 
ket, and who manifested considerable con- 
fidence in the steadiness of values by tak- 
ing hold with a good deal of freedom. As 
a whole, the demand at first hands was on 
moderate. Accounts from the hid der 6.4 
pores: | points in the West and Nortb- 
west continue satisfactory, and the grow- 
ing activity of the jobbing trade in these 
markets was reflected in the frequency of 
re-orders for assorted merchandise. Buyers 
for the near-by states are taking hold with 
seeming confidence in a good, healthy Spring 
trade; but distributers in most sections of 
the South and in some parts of the South- 
west, are still pursuing the cautious band. 
tc-mouth policy noted of late. 

Corton Goops.—The cotton goods 
market bas developed no new features of 
special interest. Package-buyers are oper- 
ating to a moderate extent in the best 
makes of brown, bleached, and colored 
cotton, but low- grade fabrics are mo stly 
quiet. The export demand continues 
steady, some very gatisfactory orders bav- 
ing been placed for drills and sheetings 
within the last few days. The jobbing 
trade continues active and a few of the 
leading houses are making liberal salex of 
plain and colored cottons by the package. 
Few further price changes have occurred, 
but brown sheetings are somewhat leas 
firmly held and it is probable that slight 
concessions will shortly be made upon cer- 
tain makes. 

Prints-Clothe remain quiet and prices are 
almost nomival at 3 11-16c., less one-half per 
cent., for 64x64, and Sic. for 56x60s. he 
depressed condition of the cloth market 
will probably lead to a curtailment of pro- 
duction in the near future, but a general 
stoppage of the mills is not anticipated in 
the best-informed quarters. 

Prints.—There was a fairly satisfactory 
business in a few of the most popular fancies 
and specialties, and leading makes of shirt- 
ings and furniture crétonnes were distrib- 
uted to a fair aggregate amount. The job- 
bing trade was more active and some large 
sales of ‘‘off-style” fancies, ‘ seconds,” 
etc. were made in package lots by a few of 
the principal jobbers at relatively low 
prices. The production of ~— FW. 
has already been materially curtailed and 
it is understood that some of the larger 
print-works will entirely stop their machines 
in a very short time, because of the un- 
promising outlook. 

Ginghams—The general demand for 
ginghams has been comparatively light at 
first hands; but there was a steady call for 
reassortments of the best dress styles and 
seersuckers continued in good request. The 
jobbing trade was moderately active, both 
dress styles and seersuckers having been 
distributed in considerable quantities. 

Dress Goons were fairly active with job- 
bers and agents have experienced a steady 
call for reassortments of worsted fabrics, 
flannels, buntings, prvnedines, nuns’ veil- 
ings, foules, etc. r cotton dress goods 
the demand has been trregular and, upon 
the whole, sluggish at first hands. 

Wooten Goops.—There is no change in 
the tenor of the market. principal transac- 
tions still being effected in fine goods, with 
a moderate m-vement noted in low grades. 
Overcoatings and cloakings of several makes 
still continue in favor, and medium cassi- 
meres and suitings in a few particulars met 
with fair attention. The unfavorable 
weather and continuance of heavy floods in 
the Sonthwest operate against a liberal 
movement in woolen fabrics and clothing 
to certain sections of the country; but the 
general feeling is hopeful and dealers an- 
ticipate a more active business in the near 
fuiure. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

An improvement ip the demand for for- 
eign goods is reported to have existed dur- 
ing the week, but operations were not of such 
a chaiacter as to call the market active, 
Medium and fine grades of dress 
claimed fair attention, such ma as 


colored caslimeres, check effects, nuns’ 
Teilings, and beiges meeting with marked 





fabrics, and a marked 


goods, whilea fair business is reported in 
colored failles and low-grade gros-grains, 
of which there iga limited supply in mar 
— Laces continued in excellent demand, 
cially Spanish and Torchon laces, which 
sold freely at stationary values. Hamburg 
omboeidasies were freely sought for; but the 
importations are yet meager and "the ad- 
vanced fi vey Of the eriees week have 
beeu ma tnined. White goods moved 
steadily and tousekeeping linens snd 
bankerehiefs met with equal favor, The 
demand for hosiery and gloves was not con- 
fined to any particular make, but was fairly 
distributed and the business in each descrip- 
tion has been of fair proportions. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND ep Sveav 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED 8TA 


MonpaY Evewine. March 18th, 1682. 
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Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have no formal opening, but 
are now every day opening 
new and beautiful specialties 
in Silks, Satins, Dress Ma- 
terials, etc. Having antici- 
pated the desire for an en- 
tire change in the character 
of Dress Novelties, the ex- 
position of this season’s fab- 
rics will show a wide depart- 
ure from former styles and 
far excel the attractiveness 
of any previous one. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 11th ST. 





HAIR CLOTHS 


FOR 


Bustle, Skirt,and Suit 


MANUF ACTUREBS. 


Having anticipated a lively demand 
for these Goods, I am prepared to 
supply Large Quantities of 


WHITE, BLACK, and GREY 


in all Widths and Qualities. 


HENRY NEWMAN, 


IMPORTER, 
891 Broadway. 





[March 16, 1883. 


COLLINS 


REMOVED TO 


32 West 14th Street. 


FORMERLY OF 17th ST. and SIXTH AVE. 











I BEG TO ANNOUNCE TO MY PATRONS AND THE 
PUBLIC GENERALLY THAT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
BEIS3 PRESSED FOR ROOM AT MY LATE ESTAS 
LISHMENT, I HAVE TAKEN THE ABOVE ELEGANT 
BUILDING, AND INVITE THEM TO GIVE ME A 
CALL, TO INSPECT THE STOCK AND VARIED 
ASSORTMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, AT THE 
SAME TIME RETURNING THANKS FOR THE VERY 
LIBERAL SUPPORT OF THE PAST. 


4 FULL LINE OF GOODS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


IMPORTED FROM PARIS, BERLIN, AND OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


MILLINERY, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


SILKS, CASHMERES, AND 
BLACK GOODS. 


ROLL CRAPES A SPECIALTY. 
FURS, SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, 
AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
CLOSING OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELIAS, 


THE LARGES® ASSORTMENT AND LATEST NOV- 


J.N. COLLINS, 


32 West 14th Street, 
FORMERLY 17Ts STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
BREW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT. 


$16.84 


TIROULAR OIVING LL DEBCHIE TGs oe OF TH 
WILL BE FORWARDED 1 TO ANY ADDRESS UPO. 


BLACK ‘SILKS, 


BLACE Ghos: GROSGRAIN DR pare y TMREE QU. UAL 











c. J. BON 15 QUALI- 
SEE ie oer anon wats 
SORE LAE bo Bornes 





WE ARE SELLING 4 LOW UALITY OF LUPIN'S 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT @c., A re 3S AEE AT See, aud BX 


LADIES CLOTH. 


BEST QUALITY CHES 
oe WIDE, AT $00 PER Y ‘dle 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
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All beoght foe cosh, ond voll at lowest 
Sse 


samontine fore. Gorpae n~- 3 free on ap 


COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 








PRILADELPRIA, PA. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 








WARNER BEOS.’, 372 Broadway, N. ¥, 
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Werkiy Ricket Review. 
(For the week ending, Friday, March 9d. 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
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SUGAR. 
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SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per busb...... — — @ — 86 
Mediterranean................ — — @ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ** Higgins’s, “ — — 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Phenix, “—@ 350 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s*‘— — @ 1 60 


Liverpool, Fine, other brands 
POE ERCK... nc ccacccccccccces —--—-@ 16 





_ GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Exo 
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Western Spring Wheat Ex 
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Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 6 @ — 70 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibe....— 80 @ — 85 
% 4 228 ad 7h 
oo » on -_ 50 
“ ry oo = 80 
2. 1B @— 00 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NaW BUTTER. 


‘air to cnoice.........40 @42 
im ry, ith oA i Cis scsenseoes 40 @41 
State a 25 @30 
Western airy. choice to fancy....... 33 @35 
Western, Factory, fair Lo choice... o+eee18 @S2 
CHEESE. 
ee I Bis vin concsénweeenes 123@138 
Good to ic inpubvbwesweebneesugoe 114(@12%4 
Bair to £004... as 400909 -ahe gepiocecee @ 
Ohio factory, coe owe ‘12 aly 
BE GUUOE OP DIB coccecccvcecoccces 9 @i11 
Skimmed MI cance toccecccccceses 3@6 
Full-skimmed factorv...........sse0- 1@2 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 19 @20 
State and Pennsylvams............... 18 @19 
Weatern and Canadian............... 21 @A 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... “4 60 @3$10 65 
ony cho ccoevoedsdctsovoctsees 0 50 @— — 
BOB ccccccosccedssios sé éeo 10 90 @ i0 95 
DRESSED eVETes. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— = 38 5 a 
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Rar: ndicsratacndasiosss«c — 19 @— 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions, per DdL............-66- 150 @3 75 
Celery, Der dOz..........0-.ee06 1 50 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes per bbi..... -- 5 50 @ 6 00 


Beets, Bermuda, per _ 
Cabbage, L. I.. per 100.. 





Turnips, White, per bbi.. H Q@2B 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 25 @ 1 7% 
Potatoes, new, L. I.. agen ended 2 60 @ 2 85 
Potatoes, new. Jersey, 2 00 @ 2 85 
OMES'TIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... — 5 @-— — 
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Tue thirty life insurance companies now 
doing a legal business in this state have 
outstanding 680,000 policies, representing 
600,000 lives, of which 120,000 are in New 
York. In the whole country there are 
25,500,000 of males, and in the State of 
New York 2,500,000, These figures, which 
are only estimates from known data, are 
presented to suggest the enormous, field 
which life insurance has not yet possessed, 
Less than one in forty of the male popula- 
tion thus appears to be insured, and prob- 
ably not.more than one in eight of those 
who. are possible insurable risks is now 
covered by insurance. Where do the re- 
maining 4,250,000 stand? Perhaps 500,000 
are“members of the co-operative societies, 
whose operations are the most remarkable 
insurance phenomenon of the times. They 
are not yet on record, although legislation, 
despite stubborn resistance, is gradually 
bringing them under the cognizance of in- 
surance supervision; but enough is known 
to make it plain that these associations 
have ro excuse for keeping in the shadow. 
They are doing either a good work or an 
evil one, and it is time their merits or de- 
merits were fully known. Asan aid to that 
end, it is proposed, in a short series of 
articles, which shall, at least, be dispas- 
sionate and orderly, to inquire into the na- 
ture of co-operative dealings. 

All discussion must start from an agree- 
ment op certain things, and it is always 
helpful to ascertain and eliminate every- 
thing that is admitted. The co-operative 
and the ‘‘ old-line companies,” as the latter 
are called by the former, it is admitted, 
have one feature in cominon: they are 
essentially mutual, having no resources but 
the voluntary contributions of the mem- 
bers, for capital stock in life insurance is 
only incidental. But, after they leave this 
common starting-point, the two diverge like 
two sides of a triangle, and the further they 
are carried the further apart they become. 
This dissimilarity, admitted by the advo. 
cates of each of these plans, must be firmly 
fixed in mind at the outset. There is no 
room for discussing which is the better, for 
the unlikeness between them forbids that 
both can be good at all. If one is good, 
the other is thoroughly and hopelessly bad, 
If the life company is well founded and 
usefajJ, the co-operative is a fallacy or a 
combined fallacy and frand. If the latter 
is an. improvement, life insurance as form- 
erly practiced is worse than antiquated—it 
is worthlégs. We might as well say that 
twicetwo are sometimes four and sometimes 
five as.to suppose thet these two plans can 
exist together. As strictly benevolent asso- 
ciations, for aiding members in poverty and 
distre’s, the co-operative societies may be 
useful; acting in an insurance capacity— 
in which alone we consider them—they 
cannot last, unless the Jife companies are 
to go out of sight. The dissimilarity makes 
conflict between the two plans irrepressible. 
As both cannot stand, it is of almost incal- 
culable importance to find out which is the 
fit one that will survive. 

The co-operative is offered as an im- 
provement. No sane person now pretends 
to question the security of life companies; 
the old ery that policies are seldom paid 
without either litigation or compromise 
proves too much, if anything, and has 
been dropped; whatever good ground 
may have existed once for complaints by 
retiring members has now been removed, 
under the operation of ‘‘non-forfeiture”; 
the only remaining objection ever seriously 
urged is that the companies are extrava- 
gant and that insurance costs too much. 
If the co-operative plan is an improvement 
at all, it is 80 on the matter of cost, and it, 


| in fact, claims no other ground to stand, 


upon excépt that of “ popularizing” life 
insurance by practicing economy and great- 
ly reducing the cost. This is its one claim, 
and is quite enough, if substantiated. If 
the co-operative plan does furnish or by 
any improvement in managers or in.legis- 
lation can be made to furnish substuntial | 
and unquestionable insurance at its pro-. 
fessed cost, then it is the needed boon and) 
the life companies are worse than cumber- 
ing the ground. This proposition brin 

us back to the irreconcilable conflict ‘and 








tothe crucial polpt. The professed price 
is everything desirable; we have only to 
ascertain what sort. of insurance is to be 
had for it. 

Here we must make a distinction. A 
part of co-operative insurance may be pure 
fallacy and delusion—whether it is we 
have undertaken to find out. A large and 
notorious part is speculative, as in the 
Pennsylvania ‘‘death-rattle’ and ‘‘ mur- 
der-mill” companies. What itis at this, its 
worst, we shall pass over briefly, for read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT are presumed to 
know the current news of the day. The 
following extracts from Pennsylvania news- 
papers, nearly all taken word for word, are 
in point: 


‘‘A special agent was lately in town un- 
doing some business, because bis company 
objects to insuring persons already dead. 
He said he had canceled over $300, of 
policies in Schuylkill County, some of them 
on paupers in the almshouses.”—Shamokin 
Times. 

“Many districts are overrun by agents 
for companies whose age in some cases is a 
couple of months. These men work with 
bogus doctors to take risks on persons with 
one foot in the grave ; and, if the insurance 
craze continues, there is every likelihood 
that the Raber murder will not be the lest 
of its kind in Pennsylvania.”—-Potisville 
Miner’s Journal. 

“The country is scoured in search of old, 
infirm, and paralytic people,”— Phil. Press, 

” Speculative concerns are multiplying on 
every hand. In the York County alms- 
house an old man of 80 has just died, on 
whom $20,000 was carried, mostly placed 
within a few months.’ "— Reading Times. 

‘‘In parts of Berks and Montgomery 
Counties policies are hawked about and 
persons insured without knowing it. In- 
valids, bedridden persons, and paupers are 
selected. Old people nre hired for a trifle 
to be insured, or their younger relatives in- 
sure them, without their knowledge.”— 





Philadelphia Record. 


The York Daily of May 13th, 1881, 
actually contained an advertisement for- 
bidding solicitors to enter the York County 
Home without written consent of the board 
of directors. The murder of the old man 
Raber, in Lebanon County, for which five 
persons were hung, has become famous; 
having insured the pauper imbecile for 
$35,000, they drowned him in a shallow 
creek, because he lingered too long. The 
order of Nature is reversed by this horrible 
traffic in life, and old age becomes profit- 
able, instead of burdensome, the common 
salutation in interior Pennsyivania being: 
“How's your man?” A dispatch from Al- 
toona, March ist, to the New York Hvrening 
Post, says that the mutilated body of a 
heavily-insured old man has been found 
near the Pennsy!vania Railroad and that he 
is supposed to have been murdered; that 
six persons are now in the prisons of the 
state for complicity in such murders, and 
it is believed that the speculative companies 
have kept their murderers on hire, espe- 
cially to put aged subjects out of the way. 
An official list of all the assessment com- 
panies of Pennsylvania, in May last, 159 in 
number, shows that 141 were then less than 
two years old, 180 were less than one year 
old, and 110 had been started since the year 
began, so that they were then less than five 
months old. Itis hard to paint in its full 
hideousness this system, which threw aside 
insurable interest, adopted “‘ burking” on a 
large scale, and demoralized a great state, 
the startling act of a speculator who 
recently dared to take out a “policy” on 
Garfield’s mother being quite in keeping. 
It is now pretty thoroughly exposed and it 
is declining. It is co operative insurance at 
its worst. Its best we have next to con- 


sider. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Very Bap MANAGEMENT.—The Daily 
Bulletin, in discussing the figures relating 
to the downfall of the Columbia, Lenox, 
Lamar, and Republic Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, says in substance: 


“There does not appear in these figures 
one important item which we think has 
been a strong element in the failure of these 
companies, asd that is the fact that the 
managers have never had sufficient enter- 

prise to make them, a succe Most of 
.. had an impression that wisdom would 
die with them, They were not, so far ns 
we have been able to learn, ei readers 
of, or subscribers to, or advertisers in any 
of the cara periodicals. We. do not in- 
tend alot the he cc oan a 





company af 
business; but Hy ney ca ioe 
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which, of course, has its exceptions, that 
the underwriter who has not sufficient 
desire for knowledge to keep up the litera- 
ture of his business will not possess the 
necessary qualities for success in other 
directions. Study will not insure success, 
but the lack of it is pretty certain to insure 
failure.” 

A good, sound, enterprising fire insurance 
company, managed by live men, on safe 
business priociples, is almost sure of suc- 
cess; but such Institutions must let the 
world know of their existence, and they 
must adopt the usual business methods in 
spreading abroad such information. A 
bank, an insurance company, or a@ cor- 
per grocery munaged in any other way 
is sure to fail. Sitting cross-legged in an 
easy-chair, whining over a loss or shivering 
at the thought of work and other business 
methods to insure success will drive away 
more business than forty directors can 
secure for any company. Brains, back- 
bone, activity, and a cheerful consecration 
tothe workin hand is the sort of capital 
now most necded in all such institutions, 


A Worp To tHe LEcistature.—Let us 
suppose—this is a mere hint for the New 
York investigating committees or, rather, 
for the legislature, after the committees get 
through—that so early as 1860, when life 
insurance companies began to multiply in 
New York, some one had had the wisdom 
to provide a reinsurance law, with proper 
restrictions. All life policies thereafter 
issued would have been subject to the law. 
Then let us suppose—a violent supposition, 
weadmit—that the New York Insurauce 
Department “tad been honestly managed 
and alert io the performance of its duty. 
Does any one suppose that to-day we should 
be investigating the frightful results of re- 
cciverships? We have used up a great deal 
of righteous indignation in denouncing the 
bad investments of companies, that bave 


led to their destruction; but no company 
was ever so mismanaged in the hands of 
its officers as it has since been in the hands 


of areceiver. No New York or Connecti- 
cul company, with possibly one exception, 
has ever failed as an insurauce company. 
Noue of them has ever failed because of 
its bud risks, but solely on account of finan- 
cial incompetency or dishonesty. Why 
should the state, by its laws, perpetuate the 
financial failures and aggravate them, and 
at the same time destroy utterly the only 
successful thing these companies bad done, 
by wiping out their insurances? What is 
wanted now is, not investigation into past 
abuses, so much asa remedy forthe same 
abuses in the future. Investigation by legis 
lative committees is only tolerable to such 
an extent as is needed for a basis for legis- 
lation. Exposure of and punishment for 
past offenses may be safely left to the courts 


and the press, The wise legislator desires 
knowledge only that he may use it to avoid 
the etrors of the past and build wisely for 
the future,— Underwriter, 


CaanterR Oak Lire.—The return of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company to the 
Commissioner of the State of Connceticut 
for the year ending December 31st, 1881, 
shows assets of $6,625,163.28 and a surplus 
of $304,478.47, according to the Connecti 
cut and Massachusetts standards, and of 
$715,753.47 by the New York standard. 
In the three years and eight months since 
the Company was reorganized, in April, 
1878, it has paid to policyholders $4,073,- 
173.97, and at the same time its condition 
has been steadily improving. The fact that 
it hus been uble to do this and still to stand 
to-day as it does is convincing evidence of 
the skillful manngement of its affairs by its 
president, Mr. Geurge M. Bartholomew. 
Had the Company passed into a receiver's 
hunds, as Was at one time suggested, it is 
doubtful if all the policybolders together 
would have got back as much as bas been 
already paid out since that time, while over 
six and a half million dollars remain now. 


New Fire Company.—At a meeting of 
the trustees of the proposed new mutual 
fire insurance company in the City of New 
York, held last week, the committee on or- 
gavization made a report that subscriptions 
to the umount of $200,000 had been re- 
ceived, and wisely recommended the elec- 
tion of Willfam A. Wheelock, ex-president 
of the Central National Bank, as temporary 
president and P. B. Armstrong as tempor- 
ary secretary. These recommendations be- 
ing approved, a committee composed of W. 
A. Wheelock, William H. Lee, and Wil- 
liam M. Haisied was appointed to collect 
the subseriptions. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1851. 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockboider and 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insurimg your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURBLY MUTUAL. 
Assets, Jab. | st, 1882, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts, Qhio, and New Je ome 
Liabilities, af stated by same. ie, 
Surplus as regards Policyholde i codes ¢ . 
Surplias by New York Standard........ 5,168,106 77 


All policies non-forfeitable efter second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
Justed and paid. 


entitled to 





OFFICERS: 
AMZI DODD, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Prea’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo'y. 


SEC URITY FROM Loss BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, ROBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE 


Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
im their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPIBAL.......00-+2000sccsscccreneeene anaes 


des adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
the Yale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
Pa COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





The Compan as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA. 
TORS, and ARDIANS. and Receive and Execute 
Trusts of e description, from the courts, corpor 


ations, and individuals. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTM 
separate and a) m the y. 
Asan additional soourity, the Company has a rial 
Trust Capital of Ct ,000,000, primarily Jenpeusthle for 
their Trust Ob 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
STEPHEN A. CALDWE ul. Presiden 
me At ase, veee Sand tn charge of the 


TROBERT T PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


¢ 


Stephen 3 Caldwell, bi } 2 Mersteh, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. 
a r Henry, Edward oe Steel, 
Lal Thomas Drake. 
fees ¢ saeemas McKean, 
__ ©. A. Griscom 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


$15,941,878 40 
13,352,915 88 


eeeee $2,588,960 53 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


Lure BecoRiTy BooNOMICAL CAL MaNaGkMRS* eee 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSOR 
au oe of Lifeand Endowment Polictes Isewed. 


C.F. 7Ra ion re H. BROSNAN, President. 
LEIGH, reta: 
Gko. H. BURFORD, actuare 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non. 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


Aesets .. aee eee 
Liabilities... 


Tetal Surplus . 














ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over 610,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 





Local Agents wanted in —- j Cc and large Town. 
Apply to this Com ~ 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 4. L. MALSEY, Sec’y 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Prrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the soly- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by sotne com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Compeny, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a compuny 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
publie by having a fair contract in tte applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABL#. 
3uch policies in the event ‘of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is.shown by the fact 
that for a number of years.it bas transacted a 
larger mt of busi than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48 ; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run fo: 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in casb and con- 
tinue bis policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
futare premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional fnformation on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


I. W. ALEXANDER, 
A ee ORROWE, ¢ Vice Presidents. 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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(9th Annual Statement 


oF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


for the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1881. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 
President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, 
Secretary. 





ASSETS PER COMPAN ¥’S BOOKS. 





Massachusets Bonds, Reg., Par Value.... $120,000 00 
County and City Bonds * sai 135,000 00 
Railroad Bonds and Stock, “ rad 357,000 00 
Other Corporate Bonds, “ oa 25,000 00 
National Bank Stocks, as ooo 40,700 00 
Real Estate Owned by the Company, 

Si hcctisuinnuibtndminpetemniiiveannannnal 202,202 68 
Loans on Mortgages................---++0- 1,238,104 74 
Loans on Collateral...............6--.00++ 28,760 00 
Serer rere 175,168 87 
Cash in Hand and in Banks.............. . 34,044 87 
TR ccccccceccecccccccescevess 5,006 25 
Personal Loans and Commuted Com- 

III. concongsescenvcccesecqsccensece 4,768 67 
Mnterest and Rents Due and Accrued.... 42,707 20 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks over 

OE inci anneninsdbibedpdoghanewievies 83,809 00 
Outstanding Premiums on Polices in 

I ccnitsacrbenctinecsncsedesain $2,971 06 
Deduct for possible depreciation of real ass 

GEIR ov ccaccetecetoccteghovarivebondixe 6.052 68 63 
Gross Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1881.............. 2,522,370 16 16 

LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies, Mass. 

WeRMEAIE 006 eicccessccsesssceccses- coccess $2,273,682 00 
Losses in process of adjustment, not due 43,225 00 
Dividends due and not called for........ 18,493 65 
Premiums paid in advance............... 6,031 44 
Losses and claims due and unpaid...... 0,517 50 

Gross Liabilities Deo. Sist, 1861........ $2,350,049 49 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... $171,420 67 
Surplus, New York Standard, #4 per 

cont., estimated...........-....0-see eens $206,473 00 





ick 


lis Tavuraace Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seo’y. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-A l Stat t, Jan. Ist, 1882. 


ASH CAPITAL........... 

efor Reinsurance.............. 

Reserve for all other liabilities...... 
Net Surplus 








Fae ee ee ee eeeneweeeeeeerens 


1, 5 
Policyholders in this a 735.34 5.363 32 


NEW YORK SAFETY F Sri aw 
a ROTMAN . President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, e Y. 





Capital one: = saath nn seosecnsnood “Bi ii % 
NET SunPLus pacecenpeseenecoucs 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .92,400.062 228 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud Sec’s. 


~ ROYAL ~ 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 











0’y- 














‘March 16, 1882.) 


THE INDEPENDENT 








(850-——324 1 Year ——1882 
ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Net assets December Sist, 1880........... $9,776,828 29 
Income for the year 1881..............++++ 1,052,683 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death and endowments.. $746,659 00 





Returned premiums (dividends, etc.).... 300,719 18 
Offiee, ageucy,taxes,and other expenses 243,738 O1 
ASSETS. 
a See $1,603 31 
Casb in bank and trust company. 9,880 80 

Bonds and mortgages secured by ‘veal 
estate, worth double the amount 
5,017,544 04 
1,422,402 54 
(The legal reserve exceeds the amount 


of note on the policies.) 
United States and N. Y. Stete stocks 





Temporary loans on stocks and bonds.. 

(Market value of the securities. §4,051,- 
648.) 

Interest due and accrued and all other 


iet January, 1882.......... $207,541 00 
Reported claims awaiting 
BIGEE, CAD. 0000 cesc0ccecesee 24,500 00 


ctes, 
New York Ins. Dep. Am. 


Exp. 44% per cent.......... 7,981,252 00 
_— ——————= 98,296,152 96 
Surplus by above rule, ,.......cccsss+0e* 2,119,086 41 
$10,348,239 97 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

8. N, STEBBINS, Actuary. 


K. Y. are , 
fRS j Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, Janvany 207g, 1682. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, eubmit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 1851. 
Prenciume on gy -¥~—-—y 1st Jan- 





Premiums merqete® from ist onan, 
1881, to 3lst December, 1881.. 


The Company as the following Asseus— 
United States and — of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 95,965,756 00 
Loans, secured 
4 soon ah FZ ne erewe. 1,728,500 00 
pany, estimated at.........60.+.--seee0e 48 
remium Notes and Bilis Receivabie.... ssi aoe 8 
Cc ib TERED, gccscocanntddbonecsecovadseses 347, 
AMOERE .. cccccccoseccccccccocccosccoce $13,165,466 40 


seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 


est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
{issued on and after Tuesday, the secoré of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















Thirty-first Annual Statement 


Phonix Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD CONN., 


January Ist, 1882. 


Net assets, January ist, 1681.............. $10,375,047 14 
RECEIVED IN 1881. 


fy pgeccsecoocece 6814,260 78 
and rents..... 62 
(685,369 14008 o 
$11,874,677 “4 
DISBURSED IN 1881, 
To 
claims by death....... 4,208 87 
For zo 4 te. be hy 2 43 
RODEIED. c6c cco sev dpcecsoce 164,019 08 
For surrendered and 
ceased policies,.......... 817,584 08 
For ta ert Or Tee 28 
For and 
com tion to 70,239 55 
For ere 
UGE sevgccksccat epedeceoot 8,246 00 
For —— e print- 
szctange, aud alt het 
102,200 08 
account 


28,584 87 1,501,707 19 


$10,372,970 35 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
on first 








Gross Assets, January 1st, 1862........ $10,507,476 52 
LIABILITIES. 
Raseve | ~~ me. » 
‘oree at four per cen 
terest Gon a and Mass. 20,071 e 
Chains by death cutstana. OT" 
‘et seme a Pe 72,983 29 
Premiums paid in advance. 22,288 
Load! on outstan 
and deferred Premiums 6,916 02 
paw Le, i itinmedexane 000 00 
tingent reserve on 
policy account........... 47,626 00 
— _ 80,923,204 01 
pity CRG NP Ge irisncccccccdases 182 61 
+A BS per Cent (New York #07, 
hak of sendbadetSlipseneetoenns 61,265,309 61 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Preatdent, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ee! seas 








NET SURPLUS. 

Special Reserve Fund... .8550,000 00 

Guaranty Surplus Fund. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus 


i. 906,720 611,406,720 81 
Assets, Jan. et, 
Pe see ee oe. $4,207,205 51 





GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
tg C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 








ASSETS, 
€2,734.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 








, a 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881..........6++ 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ES .., cxcunitintientnaiinanmiet in dal $8,438,684 07 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881...........00- 

Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
CE ck adisncnckantaacnbcetsssvcaceuceee 2,789,821 70 

Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............6000. 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ......,ccccscecseecceees 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
EE FP i BE PI cnistncccecncsiecsntassesencesecese 
®Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
SR occ ccctcsescsccedeteccecsorcsocecccces dbskedehoas 
Agents’ Balances... ...ccececcccccccccccccesccccccoscceccesssocces 
Accrued interest on investinents Jan. Ist, 1882..............000000s 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..............+. 
*A detuiled schedule of these items will occompany the usuel annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..........60.- 006. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............++- oot ope céde 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). opeee 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).........0....seeeseeseese 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium....... sents 


Reserved for premiums paid In advance..... Je'ndoe cveccececcee cece 


settlement of next annual premium. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 





WILLIAM 4H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 









GHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


HENRY TUOE, M:D., | Medical Examiners 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.,...... 


ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; ae ee at 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine ‘Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent......... oepeercebdr ctiesbeads 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ot., over... 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees bas declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their cantribution to surplus, available ep 


eee eeeeeres 


THIBTY-SEVENTH. ANNUAL BEPORT | 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


ce ecceceee 41,344,120 85 


857,167 87— 2,482,654 88—$10;483,366 27 





951,827,487 12 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........$2,013,203 82 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
I I chica! ctandadstabenaeeeesaesesaaaseiiadiee 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 04 
Total pall Potleyholders.... cccccccccescccccccess $5,091,820 22 
GT GRID alc cc dckccsscdasiccecescctdcsevaeaseatencety 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


879,860 21— $6,607,480 26 
| 845,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............+ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
CTE GIG I FN 0 65 6 6.660 -0000:00000000:0086040660000 17,216,531 42 
GI <i ince ccc ccck ce sccsaditinecitaciecsedicesieceenhicealias 4,486,506 62 


Company as additiona) collateral security)s........cseeeeeeees 18,215,080 73 
2,376,000 00 


545,227 84 
452,161 00 
297,082 97 

48,673 57 


291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
$2,008,774 78 


$47,228,181 64 


- 89,716,408 63 


28,880 67 





$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


10,000,000 00 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $93,374,281. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901, 867. 


Number of Jan. Ist, Amount = lst, 1879, 125,232,144 
Jan. ist, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127.417-763. 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. “at Risk | Jan. let, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Jan. Ist, 188%, 53,927. (Jan. Ist, 1882, 151,760,824. 
688, 128, 1977, $1,867,467. F] 878, 
Death- (Tera, ‘irosrore. Income (Tera, “t'paniggs,  Divietble (Jan: tar’ inrg: Saath ist 
claims) 1879 1,800,854. from 1800 + 60 680. Surplus at | Jen it, 1880, 8,120,371. 
, 1,781,721. 1881 
Paid. | ieer, aiois.208, Interest | i567" 248,064 4 per Cent. | Sen. 1st) 1882) at 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. A. APPLETON, GEORGE A. O8GOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
- WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, RENRY TUCK, M.D., 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8.8. R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. fH. BEERS, it 


Acteary. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THat we ate rapidly developing into an art-loving people goes without saying. On all 
sides evidence is accumulating of this fact. It can be seen in the importation of pictures of 
the very highest grade and the largely-increasing attendance at art sales and annual exhibitions. 
It can be seen in the growing knowledge of many arts’and their accessories, with which we 
were unfamiliar a few years ago. It can be seen in dress and in furniture and house 


decoration, until it would seem that the ingenuity of man had been taxed to its utmost za 


to produce new and effective designs in the latter goods to please the eye. It is but a few years 


a 


ago that hair-cloth and rep-covered furniture were considered quite in keeping with most per- 
' . ' ; “bee a . 
sons of wealth. Gradually satin coverings took their place, carpets hud to be in keeping, and Abit, 7a 
tue acme of house adornment was to be able to have a satin-finished paper on the wall. Ceiling 
decoration was confined to a few shades prepared by that man of genius, the kalsomiuer. 
The times have veritably changed, and to-day household decoration is as great a study and as 
*s 


high an art as the most finished work of a Diaz, Corot, or Meissonier. The labor and genius 


employed may not command so high a remuneration as one of the great artists would demand 





for similar time employed; but that it does require a high order of talent is beyond question, 
and a verification of this needs only a visit to the establishment of Messrs. Fr. Beek & Co., 
manufacturers of wall papers, corner of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, to witness its 
convincing proof. As the tastes of the people have improved, so bas this firm kept pace 
with the demand; in fact, it has, to a great extent, led the taste and fostered the desire for a 
higher education in house decoration. All that improved machinery could do has been 
employed by them, the best talent attainable has been secured, and the most commodious 


factory and warerooms built for their business and customers. Their latest designs are simply 





marvels of wall and ceiling decoration—tapestry and velvets, the latter vot an imitation, but 

a real velvet, in most exquisite figures und shades, attached to a paper back, and hung with as mucb facility as ordinary wall-paper. They have also succeeded in reproducing the 
effects of the old Venetian or Dutch leathers in exceedingly odd designs, harmonizing where the surrounding accessories are dark. Another novelty is the reproduction of patterns 
in imitation of oxidized metals—steel, iron, bronze, and brass—appearing at a little distance to be the heavy metals they but represent, It is marvelous how real they seem. With 
their uvexcelled facilities, they can reproduce any pattern made abroad, and often at half the price asked for imported goods. Our galleries are daily thronged by. those interested 
in art and its advancement; but a greater and far more interesting study can be seen at Messrs. Beck & Co.’s warerooms, where courteous attendants are always glad to show 


visitors through their factory and explain what they are doing to advance the taste for house decoration.—New York Hvoening Express 
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MARCH WIND. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





A squreRet beard against his door 
The noisy March Wind tap ; 
He scanned the whitened woodland o’er, 
And chattered : “ Dears, 
I’ve many fears. 
We'll take another nap.”’ 


A tiny spear of grass peeped out 
And heard the wind so sbrill; 
It paused awhile, in fear and doubt, 
Then seemed to say: 
“T'll go away 
Till skies are not so chill.” 


A little bird, all pinched with cold, 
Sat muffied in a tree ; 
It tried to sing, its heart was bold, 
And feebly cheeped : 
“ The snow is heaped ; 
Sad weather this for me.”’ 


A pretty rill crept from the ice, 
To tinkle down the bill ; 
It glanced in sunshine warm and nice, 
Then quiet grew. 
Ab! well it knew 
The frost would linger still. 


A snowdrop looked up at the sky, 
With baby-face so dear ! 
It thrived, though sleet and wind went by, 
And smiled: ‘I'll stay, 
Please, if I may, 
Some wea y heart to cheer !”’ 
New Yor« Cirr. 





KILMENY. 


li 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





HE was certainly a most engaging fellow, 
and so almost every one thought who 
knew him; but, for all that, he was not in 
the least welcome at Banksea, 

‘*You know I am a mortal coward,” said 
Sophy, when Gervais proposed him. ‘I 
had just as lief have chain-lightning in the 
house. Every tooth in his head stands for 
& gravestone, to my mind. And remem- 
ber the last dining-room carpet—” 

“Still,” said Gervais, in reply to his 
sister-in-law’s objections, ‘‘ living all along 
a river-bauk so riddled with holes that it 
might cave in any day, it is necessary, if 
we don’t have him, either to give up raising 
chickens or take to raising rats.” 

And, accordingly, chickens being Mrs. 
Sophia’s especial folly, the shaggy little 
fellow was, one Autumn day, introduced to 
the family circle, gravely giving his paw 
all round, and forming his conclusions with 
a pair of preternatural eyes, that glittered 
from his shock of tawny hair like sparks of 
fire in blown ashes, moving, meanwhile, 
with so promising an air of alertness and 
activity that, without prejudice to the old 
ballad and with regard to the work ex- 
pected of him, it was at once moved by 
Kate, seconded by Gervais, and declared a 
vote by Paul that he should be known as 
Kilmeny. 

‘‘Kilmeny!” said Sophia. 
lieve he’ll kill any.” 

‘“‘How can he help it? said Kate. 
“Such a killing little fellow!” 

‘*Now, remember, Kate, not one crumb 


**I don’t be- 


is to be given to him on the dining-room 


carpet! Dreadful liftle beast!” said Mrs. 
Soph‘a, pulling her skirts away from him; 
and on the instant, as if he had been told 
there was a rat in them, Kilmeny pointed, 
and then went for her slippers like a flash, 
and there was a screaming, and a scuffling, 
and a fallandatray of china swept from 
the table with the dragging cloth. 

‘*Oh!” cried Sophia to Kilmeny. ‘‘I owe 
you one already, sir!” 

That affair over, however, Kilmeny was 
to be conducted about the place and given 
to understend his duties. 

‘*Rats! Kilmeny,” said Gervais. ‘‘ Rats!” 
And Kilmeny’s eyes burned, and his beard 
bristled, and every hair on his back stood 
on end, and he climbed wildly about his 
master’s knees, as if Gervais carried rats in 
his pockets, and then sat down and howled 
dismally. 

“ A splendid ratter,” said Gervais. ‘‘He’s 
going to deserve his mame.” 

““Why doesn’t he begin, then?” said 
Sophy. ‘‘ We're just rolling in rats. There 
are only as many here as ate the-old Bishop 
in his tower. I tremble for the childre¥ 
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can’t abide him, I ean.” 

went out by the barns first; and 
the way that Kilmeny suddenly left the 
shoestring he had, and darted into an in- 
visible hole under the platform, where he 
was heard growling and snarling, and then 
darted out again, shaking something in his 
teeth, stirred Gervais’s blood. 

“I told you so!” said he. “I knew it 
wasin him. But this will never do for me. 
I shall be a sporting man before I know it. 
I already feel my opportunity of rat-pits 
and cock-fights,” 

And then Kilmeny brought them an old 
glove. 

‘* You see,” said Gervais, not at all dis- 
concerted, rather triumphantly, in fact, 
“the ratting instinct the best detective 
quality in the world. There has long been 
a suspiciun that gloves were made of the 
skins of rats. Now, you perceive, it is a 
certainty.” 

At this moment a rat slid across the yard 
like a ray of darkness before their face and 
eyes, a fluttering, squealing chicken in his 
mouth. In a second Kilmeny was after 
him, the rat’s tail whisking down the hole 
no quicker than Kilmeny’s followed it, 
His voice was beard muffled under the clods 
of the valley; and, at length, he was seen 
emerging far down by the henneries and 
making speed back, as if the sands of the 
earth had taken to scampering. 

** You see!” again said Gervais. ‘‘ Finds 
out their haunts at once, discovers their un- 
suspected tunnel from the barn to the hen- 
neries, and brings the rat—” 

“Not exactly,” said- Kate. ‘The 
chicken.” 

And, with a final worry over it, Kilmeny 
laid the little corpse at his master’s feet. 

“I would rather the rat had it!” cried 
Sophia. 

But Kate stooped to caress the dog, a col- 
oron her velvet cheek. ‘‘ All the way to 
ratland and back!” she said. 

‘Why do you pet him?” cried her sister. 
‘‘ He has killed my chicken! He is a bad 
dog!” she said, stamping her foot at Kil- 
meny. 

‘* Brrr-ow!” cried Kilmeny, flying at her 
feet again with every hostile demonstra- 
tion. 

‘*No, no!” said Kate. ‘‘ Don’t hurt his 
feelings. He’s a good dog. He’s a good 
dog.” And, to ber surprise, the little 
wretch was standing on bis hind feet at the 
word, with his fore-paws hanging fashion- 
ably before him and his scrap of a tail wag- 
ging enough to wag it off. ‘‘Oh! isn’t he 
amusing?” cried Kate. ‘‘Isn’t he a darl- 
ing?” And she leaned over him again, 
with sparkling eyes and kindling blushes. 
Did it mean anything to her when she saw 
Gervais examining the gnawed and torn 
glove that Kilmeny had brought him, and 
seeing for himself what had become of the 
glove he had accused her of letting Colonel 
Samson keep, ever since his angry outburst, 
about which he had manifested the most 
sublime indifference as to her doings. 

As Kate rose, she looked at him and 
laughed. A deep crimson shot over the 


‘bronze of his cheek, and Gervais tossed the 


old glove down for Kilmeny to worry, if be 
would; and they went to the henneries that 
lay along the river, where Sophia took in- 
finite pains, as she used to affirm, to please 
a horde of rats. The fern-topped banks 
were a honeycomb of holes, excavated by 
the vermin; and every here and there a 
huge fellow was to be seen steering himself 
leisurly along by his tail as he swam; and 
after each one Kilmeny plunged in eagerly, 
driving the thing into deep water, spring- 
ing out with ashrill barking, shaking aruin- 
ous shower of water-drops over the dresses, 
dashing off again to find the nests *» that 
honeycomb of holes, into the - ‘it of 
every one of which he snarled, a bee 
buzzing over its cells, returning w.it crazy 
darts and bounds for applause after each 
encounter, and growing all the time more 
like a ball of lively mud than ever, baving 


| wrought himself to fast and furious ex- 


citement by the time they reached the hen- 
neries and ready for anything. 

Anything happened to be a great yellow 
hen, sitting on her eggs, from which Mrs. 
Sophia expected, in a couple of days, no 
less than ten chickens, and may be twelve, 
and it might be sixteen, hardly limiting ber 
visions by the limit of the number of eggs 





with her own hands for three weeks, and. 
priding herself much on so late and so fine 
a brood, and all the fricassee and farce and 
curry it promised. In the twinkling of an 
eye, Kilmeny had snatched the hen from 
the eggs, had chaken the breath from her 
body, had put his feet into the nest, and 
had pawed and smashed every egg to a 
paste, and, smeared with mud and. blood 
and eggs and feathers, was rolling in the 
gravel at Sophia’s feet and springing all 
over her exquisitely clean linen, for appro- 
bation. 

Her favorite hen, who knew her name, 
who had eaten corn from her palm since 


‘chicken-hood! Poor Sophia could have 


burst into tears. ‘‘ He must be punished!” 
said Gervais, checking his laughter. 

‘* He must be killed!” exclaimed Sophia. 

‘Oh! no, no,” cried Kate. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
know any better. He must be taught.” 
And, finding a string, she took the old hen 
and tied it round the neck of Kilmeny, who 
submitted, as to some sort of a decoration, 
and then bounded off in high glee, whisk- 
ing round and round in a circus of his own, 
making the air a whirlwind of feathers and 
dust, and coming back, at last, from his mad 
career, without a vestige ofhen or string, as 
if he had done exactly what was expected 
of him. 

**T don’t know what can have possessed 
you, Gervais,” said Sophia, with ominous 
calmness. ‘“ You might better have brought 
me the champion weasel of the world. A 
hen with the roup wouldn’t have done half 
the damage, and I knew it from the first. 
Two such inconsiderate men as you and 
your brother Paul, when you see me foam- 
ing in convulsions—” 

“Mad already?” said Kate, lightly, walk- 
ing off before Sophy should be foaming 
with passion. Kate’s face was such a bed 
of dimples that, in her present prevailing 
attitude of dignity, she could not afford to 
laugh a great deal. ‘Is the dog worth it ?” 
‘‘The chickens are,” said Sophy. And 
then she had to join Gervais’s laughter at 
her deliberate intention in relation to hydro- 
phobia, and Kilmeny was forgiven for the 
time being. ‘I’m glad you’ve found the 
glove,” said Sophy, then, with a little 
malice. 

“‘Do you think she is?” asked Gervais, 
with a glance half shy, half eager. 

‘‘T can’t tell. Kate’s temper is different 
from mine.” 

** Yes, it is,” said Gervais. 

**T’m sure I’ve a very good temper, Ger- 


“vais.” 


“Too good to keep,” said Gervais, mis- 
chievously. 

“‘Do you mean to say I haven't a good 
temper ?” 

“‘ Did I deny it ?” 

“Yes, you did, or tantamount. And 
now I shan’t tell you whether Kate's 
pleased or not.” 

** You don't know.” 

“1 know she has never mentioned your 
name from that day to this,” said Sophy, 
hurrying off; ‘‘and Colonel Samson has 
proposed to her, and he’s an excellent 


‘match—” 


«« And she accepts bis offer !” cried Ger- 
vais. 

But Sophy wasin full pursuit of Kilmeny, 
who was now in full pursuit of her black 
cat, Sophy not at all in doubt of Cinder’s 
ability to hold her own; but, to conceal the 
fact that she hadn’t herself the least knowl- 
edge of Kate’s intentions, leaving Gervais 
in the fond belief that she was his ally; and 
with plenty of time,as he went about his 
business, unable to guess anything from 
Kate's calm, sweet dignity to confound for 
the hundredth time the folly that made him 
assume a right before he had it, and indulge 
a fit of anger over Colonel Samson's preten- 
sions, confessing that there is no folly like 
that of a jealous map. 

As the days slid by, after his introduc- 
tion to the Banksea family, Kate, to 
all appearance oblivious of one lover 
or another, attended to the education of 
Kilmeny, teaching him to lap cream 
and munch biscuit, wherein he exhibit- 


,ed as much precocity as if he had done 


it before; for be had a dainty little appetite 
of bis own and was quite as much of an 
epicure, in his way, as Paul. Sophy, 
who had all the temper, tartness, and 
talent of a born cook, who made wa- 
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read ina cookery book, who, not content 
with her domestic accomplishments, took 
cooking lessons of Miss Parloa and prac- 
ticed them at home, and made Paul and his 
increasing rotundity the victim of daily 
more luscious experiments, who was think- 
ing of publishing a cookery book herself, 
to be called, Gervais said, ‘‘Sophy’s Des- 
serts—and hope she may get them,” de- 
clared that it made her so nervous that she 
couldn’t tell cayenne from ginger to see Kil- 
meny, like a little demoniac thing, mounted 
on chair or table beside her, viewing her 
work with an uncanny air, as if she con- 
cocted a witch’s broth. The cooking-hour 
over, however, he resorted to the drawing- 
room, to practice duets with Kate; for the 
moment that Kate began to sing her scales 
Kilmeny was at her side, his head thrown 
back and his throat agitated with long- 
drawn, melancholy whines, that would have 
driven an Molian harp wild. He had, on 
the whole, adopted Kate as his guardian 
angel, finding Sophy, with all the delicious 
morsels she scattered about her and with 
all the chance for snapping files afforded 
by those sugary morsels, quite too peppery 
for his taste. And when Sophy scolded at 
the broken glasses following his prowlings 
in the china closet, at her work-basket 
pulled to pieces, the photographs worried 
to tatters, the India rug covering a select 
assortment of well-polished bones, he always 
took refuge with Kate, standing erect, with 
his forepaws pendant, and begging her pro- 
tection with such an engaging humility that 
she could do nothing but go and see that he 
had his bath, and, when properly dried and 
perfumed, a caramel or two, then waste a 
shower of caresses on him, deck him out in 
red ribbons, and declare him just as proud 
as Pompey and pleased as Punch. 

‘*The idea of your wasting affection on 
that little wretch,” said Sophy, ‘‘ with two 
honest men waiting for the right to love 
you.” 

**Do they deserve it more?” asked Kate. 

“ And the house full of children,” addéd 
Sophy, irrelevantly. 

‘*Can I do more for the children than I 
have?” 

“‘You needn’t make it a little heaven be- 
low for the creature that tears their clothes 
now and, doubtless, will tear their flesh 
presently, and destroys their mother’s peace 
of mind entirely.” 

“Dear Sophy,” laughed Kate, ‘‘ why are 
you like one of the preservers of ancient 
Rome? Is it because you are a goose?” 

‘A pretty way,” cries Sophy. “for you 
to talk to me before my children!” 

So the Winter passed: Paul going and 
coming about his business and his dinners; 
Sophy often remarking, in ber delicate fash- 
ion, thet she believed he only married her 
because she was a Food cook and the cause 
of excellence in others; Gervais off on his 
annual trip to the southern lumber-lands; 
and Colonel Samson in possession of the 
field, but for Kilmeny, who, mortally injured 


once by a thrust from the Colonel’s inadvert- 


ent buot, could not bear the sight of that sup- 


.plicant, and disputed every inch of the way, 


the Colonel often provoking the exhibition, 
for the sake of seeing the little offender 
lug in. a switch from the hall and 
lay it at Kate’s feet, for her to use 
in punishing bis offense. The exhibi- 
tion was not so- amusing to every one else, 
though, to say nothing of the difference 
between amusement and Sophy’s constant 


.apprehension, her countless newspaper 


clippings in reference to the last case of 
hydrophobia, and her frequent testing of 
herself and the children, to see if there 
were any difficulty about drinking water; 
for Kilmeny, one day, mistaking the census- 
taker for his foe, opened an attack that ex- 
cited the census-taker to vengeance, and 
Kilmeny was brought into court; and Paul, 
in default of Gervais, was fined a pretty 
sum for keeping a dog without a license, 
which might have been a larger sum, to be 
sure, if the little fellow had not jumped 
upon a table, stood upright, and made a 
military salute to the judge in the most 
taking way. He nearly undid the good 
effect by becoming a ball of fuzz, in the 
next minute, and flying at a huge cat that 
slept with ope eye open on the same table, 
who, like the afrite in the Eastern story, in- 
stantly made a rotary brush of herself, and 
boxed his ears with the only paw left ous 
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of the transformation, before Paul could 
svatch from the contest the offending mite 
who felt every whit as big and strong as a 
Russian blood-hound. Paul was evidently 
rather pleased with Kilmeny’s bebavior in 
the court-room, for he allowed him to sit 
by his plate and share his late supper that 
bight, gave him the evening paper to fight, 
and was seen tossing him,a day or two 
afier, ‘Mrs, Muncy’s Recept Book,” to 
tear up, the destruction of a book being 
one of Kilmcny’s chief pleasures; the in- 
ference being, though, that Paul did not 
like Mrs. Muncy’s receipts. 

Gervais had added to Kilmeny’s accom- 
plishments, before going South, by teaching 
him to find and fetch unscen people and 
hidden things; and at the words ‘Go, 
find!” he always sprang erect, ears and 
feathers pricked up to a ludicrous atten- 
tion; his pride when he had brought a 
glove, or the answer to a letter he carried 
some one, or when, later, he obeyed the diffi- 
cult command to unearth Kate from behind 
the quince-bushes being almost human. 

The morning of his departure, Gervais 
came into the drawing-room, where Kate 
ought to bave been found, trailing her Au- 
tumn vines over the window. Kate's in- 
difference cn the night before, while he 
danced with Blanche De Luynes, had stung 
him; and then he had been half-maddened 
by her .atrocious coolness when the falling 
chandelier threw him to the ground, and 
for a single moment everybody crowding 
round thought the worst, and she never 
stopped the slow, indolent swing of her 
waltz in Colonel Samson’s arms. It had 
determined him to have an understanding. 
He had hurried up to the house to find her, 
and she was nowhere to be found. 

There was her work-basket; here was her 
embroidery frame; there was Kilmeny, 
curled up in a ball of silver-gray floss be- 
side them. He took the little handkerchief 
from the work-basket, and, before he hid it 
in his pocket, held it toward Kilmeny’s nose 
and bade him go and find her. Without 
more ado, Kilmeny started on the trail, re- 
turning crestfallen, and starting off again 
every few moments, till he had not left a 
nook of house or grounds unexplored; at 
last, ringing im the switch in a comical 
despair, laying itat Gervais’s feet, and say- 
ing, as plainly as a dog’s wistful face could, 
that Kate must have gone up ina balloon, 
since she was nowhere on earth to be found. 

The hall clock struck the hour. There 
was but just time to reject Sophy’s proffered 
paté and catch the train, and then Kate 
emerged from the boat which she had an- 
chored under the projecting cliff in the 
river, where Kilmeny could neither see her 
nor track her, and retired to her room with 
a nervous headache, which gave Sophy a 
text for « week to come on the idleness of 
boating, the wickedness pf balis, the folly 
of girls, the stupidity of lovers, and the 
worse than worthlessness of toy terriers; 
while Kilmeny, mortified by his failure, 
made himself a nuisance by perpetual self- 


instituted searches for Kate the moment she 
left his sight. 


[Concluded next week. } 


SANDY THE GREAT. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 








Lone, long ago, where the rivers féw 
To the blue Ionian Sea 

Lived a King so smart as to perfect the art 
Of drilling the Greek army. 


** To see if I’m right, I must have a fight,” 
He said to bis Council, one day. 

* T leave it to you what course to pursue, 
But let there be no delay.” 


The Council were vexed to find a pretext 
.On their next-door neighbor to fall. 
“ You're talking but stuff, it’s easy enough,”’ 
Said the baldest and wisest of all. 


e Since young Alexander has got up his 
dander, 
To cross him were, surely, a pity ; 
And I would advise we take by surprise 
Our rival’s most powerful city.” 


The plan suited Sandy, the city was handy, 
Thus bis long, bloody wars were begun ; 

To many a nation he brought devastation, 
For be never could fight but he won. 


At last came a day when he couldn’t feel 


gay— 

He had conquered the world, and he 
cried : 

**Oh! what sball I do? Boo-hoo, oh! boo- 
hoo! 


What a terrible blow to my pride |’’ 
Ban Frawctsco, Cal. 
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GYP’s STORY. ’ 


BY NELLIE M. CARTER. 





WELL, you see this was just the way it 
happencd. 

When Dora Traddles came to visit me, 
she brought with hera perfectly beautiful 
blue bathing-suit, with white braid sewed 
on lovely. Then Phebe had the one she 
used last Summer at Ocean Beach; but I 
didn’t have any and we girls wanted to go 
in swimming awfully. Mamma said she 
couldn’t afford to get me anew suit. She 
and sister Mabel were so sorry for me, 
though, that they tried to find something old 
to make over into one. They cut up an old. 
dress of sister’s and made me the_ prettiest 
suit of all, I think, although Dora did kind 
of turn up her nose at it. 

Well, then we bad to wait fora warm 
day to go into the water. I do believe it 
rained every day for most a week after that. 
At last, one morning the sun came out real 
bright. When we went down to breakfast, 
Mamma was nodding and smiling, and I 
knew she was going to let me go in swim- 
ming. 

Everybody was tired of staying in the 
house. You see a hotel isa very stupid 
place to be in on rainy days. Dr. Robert- 
son sat at our table and Miss Cora Travers’s 
family had the Jong table right back of us. 
About the middle of breakfast the Doctor 
turned around and asked Miss Cora if she’d 
like to take her sketch-book over to Deer’s 
Head Rock, and he would read aloud out 
of ‘“‘ Lucile.” I don’t wonder that he asked 
her. She did look just lovely pretty. Her 
hair was all sort of crinkly and wavy.round 
her face, and she had on a white, misty 
dress, with only one beautiful water lily at 
her waist. She smiled and flushed up a 
little, just enough to make her cheeks look 
like peaches. Then she sald she’d like to 
go very much; but she couldn’t stay out 
long, as she had a little headache. I 
thought the Doctor Jooked kind of sorry, 
when he turned around again to eat his 
breakfast; but maybe it was because the 
huckleberries weren’t very fresh and he is 
particularly fond of them. 

After breakfast, we—that is, Phebe, Dora, 
and myself—took out the boat and rowed 
around Secor Island, to find a nice, sandy 
bathing-place. We didn’t want to go in 
pearthe house. We were not sure that we 
could swim very nicely, and then the peo- 
ple might laugh at us. 

Just the other side of the island, after 
you have passed Deer’s Head Rock and St. 
Anthony’s Grove, there are three liitle 
coves. We liked the middle one best, be- 
cause there were very few stones there, to 
burt our feet; so we chose it for our bath- 
ing-place. 

It was a lovely morning and the Jittle 
cove looked so cool and inviting, after the 
row in the hot sun. 

Dora steered, while Phebe and I rowed 
the boat in just as hard as ever we could, 
till it got aground. We had to push the 
bow into the sand, ‘cause the water was so 
shallow we couldn't get the boat near 
enough to tie It. ; 

Dora leaned over the side of the boat 
and stuck her foot in the water. But she 
jumped back, screaming; and what do you 
think was the matter? She saw two or 
three poor little sunfish, about an inch long, 
swimming near her toes. Phebe and I 
weren't scared, so we jumped in. Of course, 
we made such a splash the fish all] scooted 
away. 

Oh! I forgot to say we took our shoes 
and stockings off in the boat,and then waded 
in to shore, where we undressed in the 
bushes and put on our bathing suits. 

Phebe and Dora didn’t go out much over 
their knees. They were afraid of holes. I 
wasn’t afraid of them; but I have heard 
of people having cramps and fits while in 
bathing, and I thought, if Ishould have one, 
I'd rather bein shallow water, so that per- 
haps I might be saved. 

Well, I started out like the regular swim- 
mers do. I thought, of course, the water 
would hold meup. I threw myself right 
on it and began to spread out my hands. 
But I didn’t have time todo much more 
when I went right under. It was awful! 
The idea of saying drowning is the easiest 
death! 1 felt the water going in my mouth 
and up my nose, roaring in my ears, and 
holding my head down, asif it were going 


air. 





at last got up into the air again. When I 
came out, I felt kind of gaspingand watery. 
As soon asl could look around, I saw that 
Phebe and Dora were laughing at me fust 
as hard as they could laugh. I looked so 
funny, with my hair all matted down over 
my eyes. I told them it was a very serious 
matter—I had been drowning; but Phebe 
said [ hadn’t been under more’n a second, 
while Dora declared that my back was 
sticking out all the while, so she thought 
they might bave saved me. 

But, anyway, I didn’t want to learn how 
to swim any more thatday. We concluded 
to splash around only and have some fun. 
We had a splendid time, and then we 
waded into shore and got dressed. With 
our dresses tucked up quite high, we 
started to wade out to the boat again. 
But the boat wasn’t there. It had gone. 
Not out of sight, you know. We could see 
it as plain as could be, At first we thought 
we could reach it, too, by wading out—it 
looked as if it had drifted such a little way; 
but no, we could not reach it. There it 
was, almost standing still in the calm water; 
and yet we could not get it. We were on an 
island, far from the shore. All the hotels 
and houses were facing the other side of 
the island and nobody could see or bear us 
call. 

Dora sat right down on a rock and began 
to cry; but Phebe still tried to reach the 
boat with a long stick. It only rocked a 
little and began to drift further down the 
lake. Then we didn’t know what to do. 
We called and screamed and shouted; but 
I guess nobody heard us, or else they 
thought we were only playing. 

I told you our shoes and stockings were 
in the boat, and we supposed we'd have to 
walk in our bare feet all across the island. 
Dora said she’d rather starve to death 
where she was than be killed by snakes and 
have them tickle her bare feet. Phebe told 
her the snakes wouldn’t hurt her; but she 
wouldn’t budge. She knew she was going 
to die, and she was prepared to meet her 
fate. Now, it was so awfully silly to talk 
this way that, if she hadn’t been my com- 
pany, I would have felt like giving her a 
real hard shake. Just as if a boat wouldn’t 
go by before night and see us. 

Then Phebe and'I started alone; but 
Dora screamed out that we were horrid, 
cruel girls, and if she ever got home safe 
she’d just tell my mamma that I left her all 
alone to die. She said forty-five daddy- 
longlegs had crawled over her feet since 
she sat down, and she would give Phebe 
her forget-me-not ring if she’d only be a 
little darling und stay with her. Phebe 
had to stay, after all, cause just then she 
slipped off the log on which she was stand- 
ing and twisted her foot. al 

Well, I didn’t much like the idea of going 
all alone, so I tried to think of some other 
plan. SuddenlyI jumped right up in the 
Why hadn’t I thought of it before? 

**Oh! girls,” I cried, ‘‘I’ve got it!” 

Dora thought I meant a snake, and she 
hopped up in a fright, while poor Phebe 
stopped groaning and nursing her foot, as 
she looked up at me in astonishment. 

I was so glad I had thought of it I just 
danced up and down fora minute. Then I 
stepped on a chestnut-burr, and had to sit 
down and pull out the prickers. 

‘Oh! Phebe, what little sillies we are. 
Don’t you know Dr. Robertson asked Miss 
Cora to go out rowing with him?” 

‘* Well, what of that!” cried both girls, 
breathlessly. 

‘‘He asked her to go to Deer's Head 
Rock, and that isn’t more than five-minutes’ 
walk from here, just around the bend. Isn’t 


that splendid?” 

Dorr s. ' she felt like fainting away, she 
wass | :; but Phebe only glanced up 
with asu.: wful look, and said she wished 


she could go, instead of me, my feet were 
so tender. But I started right away, and 
kept on singing till I was out of sight. 
Wasn’t it just nice of me to think of that? 
Iam so stupid, generally; but now I had 
thought of just the right thing to do at 
the right time. Last year’s chestnut-burrs 
were thick on the ground, soI had to pick 
my steps pretty carefully. The bushes 
scratched my legs and took a good deal of 
skin off. My feet began to hurt awfully 
before I was half way there. They were 
so full of prickers, I guess I felt like a pin- 
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to crush me. I spluttered and splashed, and | cushion would feel if it were live. Once 


I saw a little snake; but it wriggled away 
before I had achance to be a speck fright- 
ened. At last I had passed St. Anthony’s 
Grove and was creeping on toward Deer’s 
Head. Yes, there was the Doctor’s boat, 
safely tied to atree. I could see it round 
the bend; but it was empty. 

Now comes the funny part of the story. 
I said Miss Cora and the Doctor weren’t in 
the boat, and when I got around to the 
rock they weren’t in sight anywhere. I 
couldn’t go a step further, so I called out, 
real loud: ‘‘ Dr. Robertson! Dr. Robertson! 
I’m going to take your boat for a minute. 
I'll bring it right back. May I ?” Of course, 
I supposed Miss Cora was sketching, some- 
where back in the woods, and listening to 
the reading. But what do you suppose? 
I never should have dreamed of such 4 
thing, but Mamma told me all about it 
afterward. Miss Cora wasn’t drawing and 
the Doctor wasn’t reading “ Lucile.” She 
was being proposed to, actually being pro- 
posed to, right in the woods, with the ants 
crawling around and the bees buzzing in 
her ears. Poor Miss Cora was so surprised, 
I guess, that she began to cry. Then Dr. 
Robertson asked her if he should waits 
little while. I suppose he didn’t want to 
go right away, and begin loving some one 
else. It would be very hard to find any- 
body quite so pretty as Miss Cora. She 
said: ‘Yes; oh, yes! Please take me home.” 

Of course, I didn’t hear all this then; I 
only heard their voices in a murmur, and 
then, when Miss Cora cried out ‘‘Yes, oh! 
yes” I thought she meant I could take the 
boat. So I got in; naturally, and pushed off. 
I could imagine poor little Phebe and Dora 
waiting for me and listening for the sound 
of my oars; so I burried up and rowed 


hard. 
Oh! they were so glad to seeme. Dora 


even had a real happy smile on her face. 
I caught our naughty boat and towed it in. 
Dora came out and held the two boats, 
while I went and helped Phebe. Her poor 
foot was all swollen up and she couldn't 
touch it to the ground. We put her in the 
stern of our boat, and she held the 
rope of the other while Dora and I rowed. 

Oh! I forgot to tell you what happened to 
Miss Cora after I left. Well, you know 
she told him to take her home, and they 
walked silently down to Deer's Head. Of 
course, there wasn’t any boat there. Miss 
Cora was crying, so she didn’t notice. They 
kept still for a good while. She was wait- 
ing for him to help her into the boat, and 
he was waiting for her tolook up. By and 
by she peeked out of the corner of her 
handkerchief, to see what was the matter; 
and then she saw there wasn’t any boat 
there, and that the Doctor was looking at 
her with a twinkle in his eye. I don’t 
know what Lappened next, only, when we 
rowed into the cove, the Doctor was stand- 
ing with his arm round Miss Cora. 

I cried out: ‘‘Ob! Miss Cora, are you 
sick?” We were so surprised—Phebe, Dora, 
and I—that we stopped rowing and all sat 
staring at them. Miss Cora jumped away 
quick and kind of got red in the faoe. 

“It is the Doctor’s fault,” she said, her 
eyes sort of sparkling. 

‘*Why, Doctor,” said Phebe, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘I thought it was your business to 
make people wel], and Miss Cora looks 
most as if she had the measles, her face is so 
red.” 

Dr. Robertson laughed hard at this, and 
then asked us what in the world we had 
taken his boat for. We told him all] the 
story, and he laughed again till the tears 
rolled down bis cheeks, when he heard how 
I received an answer when I asked for the 
boat. Of course, I didn’t understand why 
then. Phebe and I began to think he was a 
little bit crazy, especially as, afterward, 
with Miss Cora’s hand in his, he thanked us 
real heartily for taking the boat away. 

That isall my story, I guess. Only the next 
Christmas, when we bad all gone back to the 
city—Dora, Phebe, and I—each received a 
present of the dearest little gold pin, shaped 
just like a boat. To this little boat was 
tied a card, with these words: ‘‘A very 
Merry Christmas from Dr. and Mrs. Robert- 
son.” 





Taz Duke of Edinburgh is at work upon 
the music of an operetta and bas nearly com- 
pleted his task. The scene is said to be laid in 
a Russian village, the plot being suggested by 
bis Duchess. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
[Oommunications for this department should be ad. 
Groseea* Pussies.” Tus inverexpext, New York.) 





FLOWER-POT PUZZLE. 


a? Fe 


This design is composed of flowers. The ob- 
long at the top is formed of two words, one 
commencing and ending with the same letter 
as the other and composed of eight letters. 
The upper word is peculiar for its medicinal 
and oily properties, which latter is used for its 
aromatic strength. The lower half of the ob- 
long is the name of a purple flower. 

The lines immediately under this is a climb- 
ing plant, also of eight letters. The upright 
lines from this are of seven letters; the one ex- 
tending down from the initial letter of the 
climbing plant is one of the earliest flowers of 
Spring, and the one from the final letter is red 
in color and very significant in ite title. 

The lower curve is composed of two words, 
each commencing with the last letter of the 
Spring flower and ending with the last letter of 
the other upright. The inner part of the curve 
is of seven letters and is the name of a white 
flower-bush, and the other curve is of six letters, 
the name of the flower having also a geograrph- 
ical reputation of danger.—Selected. 

TWO DIAMONDS ( UNITED). 
ee 
een ee 
eee nnnee 
ae enneene 
een enenenan 
eneeneennnnnaeanaane 
eee neeennvanneenee 
eenenraneneae ean 
anenneneene 
*eenenne 
*“* 
- 
* 
se* 2 
*eenee#aee 
@#eeneeneene 
eeeene 
*ee 
. 

(This does not read down, as well as across.) 

First Diamond.—1, a consonant; 2, a weight ; 
8,a kind of boat; 4, permanent ; 5, devoid of 
truth; 6, eternal; 7, fond of debate; 8, greatly; 
9, a refuge; 10, cherished; 11, tied; 12, an 
Iodian trive ; 13, a consonant. 

(Down and across.) 

Second Diamond.—1, a vowel; 2, relating to 
affection (Fr.); 3,a womanu’s name; 4, a con- 
tinent; 5,to cut off a syllable; 6, que; 7,a 
vowel. 


HOUR-GLASS, 
ee ee #e# #e # @ @ 
eo oe @ 82 @.0 

e ene © @ @ 
en @ 
” 

eee 

ene @# & @ 
ene *# *# @ & @ 
eo* # # &# # &@ & @ 


Cross Words.—1, a peculiar kind of horse ; 2, 
a warm Italian wind; 3, to awake; 4, to en- 
deavor ; 5, a consonant; 6, a drink ; 7, to ac- 
quire knowledge; 8, disagreement; 9, a plant 
from which a volatile spirit is obtained. The 
ccntrals show the kind of puzzle it is. 

Dotty. 
PI.—FIVE MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES. 

Where is Daddy’s apple, little boy ? 

Some dogs have to give up to the sheep; as 
some queen gave the beggars some corn. 

Can’t you get my wrap, little girl? The girl 
in baby-gown minding me. 

What rags in an haycock. 

The blue bunting blow fast, and the rabbit 
gone under the bunting, as a king’s big 
diamond in a little cup. 

Hark to the horn, little girl; the horses are all 
hunting round. 

The little baby, as in velvet skin, asleep as 
in the meadow. A boy gave roses to a little girl 
in it. 

She tags you deep. 

His sheeps’ bark do fill town. 

Where his shoe % Hark! as she coming come, 
. And gathering all your cows as been gone 
ye. 

ANAGRAMS OF PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1, mice on toK ; 2, no mourn vent; 8, a Bruno 
ran; 4, [ paid loans in; 5, elf grinds pi; 6,I 
tofl as sun; 7, Nell, if strong; 8, Mose dines; 
%, can fain cross, 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 28 letters. 

My 19, 2, 22, 16 is a Latin word for sea. 

My 6, 12, 8, 18, 3 is a Latin word for mother. 

My 1, 26, 17 is a Latin word for strength. 

My 27, 10, 13, 7 is a Latin word for cloud in 
the ablative case. 

My 20, 5, 21, 3 is a Latin word for boy. 

My 23, 15, 12, 9, 25, 28, 24 is a Latin word for 
the plural! of flame. 

My 4, 11 is a Latin word for “‘ he goes.” 

My 14, 8, 28 is a Latin word for so. 

My whole is a well-known quotation from 
Virgil’s ** Aneid.” 


J. A. E. W. 
HALF SQUARE, 
1. To terrify. 
2. Solicitude. 
8. A small, close vessel. 
4. A prefix. 
5. A vowel. W. W. 8. H. 
EASY SQUARE WORD. 
1, What people drink. 
2. The organ of bearing. 
8. A small vessel. W. W.8. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH Oru. 
CUBE PUZZLE 


FAREWELL 

RA EE 

N a... 
I Cc R E 
7 AOC YT Ff U's FB L 
FE F U I 
N U 4 N 
E LOCATING 
M I I U 
E @ A E 
NH L 8 


Easy BEHEADED Ruymes.—l, Mire—ire ; 2, 
Nice—ice ; 3, Blank—lank; 4, Glad—lad; 5, 
Bawl—awl; 6, Trap—rap ; 7, Trace—race ; 8, 
Figut—light ; 9, Shop—hop. 








Selections, 


“JESUS THE CARPENTER.” 
(Luxx rv, 22.) 


‘*Ign’r this Joseph’s son?’ Aye, it is he: 
Joseph the carpenter—same trade as me. 
I thought as I’d find it, [ knew it was here; 
But my sight’s getting queer. 





“I don’t know right where as bis shed must 
ha’ stood ; 
But often, as [’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I’ve tom off my hat, just with thinking of 


‘at the same work as me. 

‘*He warn’t that set up that he couldn’t stoop 
And work. in the country for folks in the 
Aud ha he felt a bit pride, like I’ve 

“ats good job begun. 


“The peonee he kuows that I'll not make too 
ree, 
But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 
When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 


pew, 
And has thoughts a few. 


‘I think of as bow not the parson hissen, 
Asis teacher and father and shepherd o’ 


men, 
Not he knows as much of the Lord in tbat 
8 
Where He earned His own bread. 
* And —_ I goes home to my missus, says 
ehe: 


‘ Are ye wanting your key?’ 
For she knows my queer ways, and my love 
for the shed 
(We've been forty years wed). 


“Sol cguee right away by mysen, with the 
ook, 
And I turns the old pages and bas a good 
00 
For the text as I’ve found, as He tells me as 


e 
Were the same trade as me. 


“ Why don’t I mark it? Ab! many says so; 
But I'd think 1’d as lief, with your leave, let 


it go. 
1t do seem that vice when I fall on it sudden, 
Unexpected, ye kuow !’’ 
—Mrs. Epwarp LIppeELL. 


ARABS AND ARAB STORIES. 


Farry stories are, of course, as common 
in the East as in Europe; but the super 
natural element is somewhat different. The 
Persian peri and the English fairy are ove 
and the same so far as the etymology of 
the word goes; but the fallen angel of 
Persian fable, always yearning for the para- 
dise she has lost, is quite a different being 
from the little elf of Northern superstition, 
In Arab folk-lore the mysterious agent is 
either a jinn—i,e., a monstrous being, with 
superhuman powers, created out of fire, 
instead of earth, but otherwise resembling 
man—or else it isan afreet, anem bodiment of 
all that is fierce, — and horrible, but 
often possessing a e and mischievous 
sense of fun, like our own English Puck. 
Other superstitious creations the Arabs have 
—for example, the Himah or Sad4; that is,the 
unquiet ghost of a murdered man issuing 
from the head of the corpse and crying for 
vengeance. The ghoul, a mixture of camni- 
bal and vampire, familiar to the readers of 
the “Arabian Nights,” and the mythical 
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creature consisting only of the longitudinal 
half section of a human being, which is 80 
firmly believed in that many authors assert 
that the people of Yemen hunt them and 
use them for food. Witches and wizards, 
who obtain control of these supernatural 
powers, are, of course, common enough in 
Arabian stories, the great source of al] mag- 
ical schools being a certain pit at Babylon, 
where the two fallen angels, Hardt ani 
Marit, are suspended by the heels until the 
Day of Judgment, but are always willing 
to impart a knowledge of sorcery to any 
one who will consult them. One fairy or, 
rather, — story will be sufficient to in- 
dicate the nature of Arab myths of this 
kind. There were once upon a time two 
hunchbacks; ove a pleasant, happy fellow, 
and the other ill-tempered and morose. 
One day the first bought himself a bottle of 
wine and some fruit, and, having found a 
quiet, retired chamber, sat down to enjoy 
himself, drinking the wine, eating the fruit, 
and singing a merry song. Suddenly the 
wall opened, and a terrible afreet appeared 
and asked him what he wanted there. The 
hunchback, nothing daunted, answered the 
afreet pleasantly and politely invited him 
to share his feast. This he agreed to do, 
and the two passed so pleasant an hour to- 
gether that the afreet, before leaving, 
miraculously restored his companion to an 
upright stature and entrented him to come 
back and drink with him another day. 
Soon after, the other hunchback met his 
friend, and asked with wonder where and 
how he had got rid of hishump. On hear- 
ing the story, the surly fellow determined 
to lose his hump as well, and, having laid 
in a stock of wine and fruit, sat down in the 
place indicated by the other and awaited 
the result. Presently the wall opened, as 
before, and the mysterious visitor appeared ; 
but the hunchback was so frightened at his 
awful lonks, behaved so disagreeably, and 
made such a noise that the afreet, in arage, 
took down the other hump from a shelf 
where he had laid it by, placed it on the 
hunchback’s breast, and kicked him out, 
with a hump before as well as one bebind.§f 

Besides the Rawis, or professional story- 
tellers, of which we have spoken before, 
there was another class, whose business it 
was to exercise their memory and who 
were employed as a sort of living encyclo- 

ia. 

These were the Mohaddethin, learned 
doctors, who had mastered the whole system 
of the Hadith—that is, of the sayings at- 
tributed to Mohammed, which form, as the 
Talmud does to the Pentateuch, a sort of 
appendix to the Koran and supply a code 
of laws by which almost every act of life is 
regulated. But a hadith has no authority un- 
less it can be traced directly to Mohammed 
through various trustworthy persons, and. 
to give it the proper sanction, the name of 
each of the parrators must be mentioned, 
Thus, if a scrupulous Moslem asks a Mo- 
haddeth whether it is lawful to kill a wasp 
while he is on a pilgrimage, at which time 
he is forbidden to kill any living thing ex- 
cept the animal to be sacrificed at Mecca, 
the answer will be something like this: “I 
have heard from the Rev. Dr. Z. that the 
Rev. Dr. Y. told him that he heard from X., 
who bad it from W., and so on through the 
alphabet, till we come to Ali, Mohammed’s 
cousin, that he heard the Prophet say that, 
if the beast stung him, he would smasl) it 
with his miswdk, or tooth-stick, which the 
prophet was very fond of using, and that, 
therefore, it must be lawful to kill the 
wasp.” One story current about these folk 
is that a Mohaddeth and a Christian were 
in a sailing-boat together, and the Christian, 
not feeling well, produced a bottle of wine, 
and, pouring out a glass, handed it to his 
Mohammedan companion before drinking 
himself. The Mohaddeth drank it up with- 
out reflecting, and asked, smacking bis lips, 
what it was. ‘‘ A glass of wine,” innocently 
replied the Christian; whereupon the Mos- 
lem made a face (Moslems never drink 
wine, as everybody knows, since it is for- 
bidden by their law) and asked where he 
got it from. ‘‘ From a Jew wine merchant,” 
said the other; ‘“‘my servant bought it for 
me.” ‘‘ Whata credulous fool you are,” 
replied the Mohaddeth. ‘‘ We Mohaddethin 
have great discussions xbout the authority 
of even such persons as Sufydn ibn Uyaineh 
and Yezid ibn Hartin, and am I going to 
believe a Christian on the authority of a 
slave who had it from a Jew? Give us 
another glass!” 

Another story istold which illustrates the 
retentive memory and ingenuity of some of 
these learned theologians aud the ready 
manner in which they could support almost 
any proposition by sppropriate illustrations, 
Hamid ibn Abbas once asked his Vizier, in 
full council, what was the best remedy for 
an excessin wine-drinking. The minister 
turned away, shocked, and said: “ What 
have I to do with such questions as this?” 
At which the poor monarch, who was suf- 
fering from the effects of a heavy drinking- 
bout, blushed ard felt very uncomfortable. 
Abu Omar, the Cadi-ul-Cudhét. the highest 
legal authority in the empire, bappened to 
be present and came to therescue, Cough- 
ing,to clear his throat, and folding his arms 
in a dignified manner, he nounced a 
solemn fatwd, or legal decision, upon His 
Majesty’s question in these words: 

“I seek refuge in God from Satan, who is 
ited with stones. Allah has said in the 





orav, ‘ Whateoever the Prophet has ordered 





ou, that do ye, and whatsoever he has forbid- 

en you, thot shall yo abstain from.’ Agaiit 
the Prophet (on whom be the peace and bless- 
ing of God) bas said: ‘Rely in every art on the 
best masters thereof.’ Now, in the art con- 
cerning: which His Majesty has asked the 
chief master in the time before Mohamwed was 
the poet El 'Asba, who says: 


“* One cup I drink for pleasure’s sake, 
The next to oure the first I take.’ 


The Arab poet, Majniun, also writes; 
“* Myself from Leila’s love with Leila only can 1 beal, 


As drunkards cure with wine the ills it wine 
made them feel.’ 


ane on the same subject Abu Nawwas has 
said: 
“* Blame me not, for blame is vain ; 
But cure me with what caused my pain.’” 
On hearing this, Hamid’s face brightened 
up, and, turning to his Vizier, he said: 
‘*Why don’t you answer the Cadi’s argu- 
ments? He has quoted the Koran itself, 
the words of the prophet (on whom be 
peace und blessing), the verses of the an- 
cient Arab bards, and, lastly, those of the 
modern poets.” The solemo adjuration 
with which the Cadi-ul-Cudhét began his 
speech is used by Mohammedans when they 
are about to speak of anything which is 
profane or updlawful, such as that of wine- 
drinking. The expression ‘pelted with 
stones” refers to the superstition that the 
devils are always listening at the gates of 
Heaven for information as to future events, 
and that the angels, when they discover 
them, pelt them with firebrands, which is 
= origin of the shooting stars.—London 
imes, 





DR. DOBBS’S GREATNESS. 


The National Baptist thus introduces an 
article by its phenomenal correspondent, 
Levi Philetus Dobbs, D. D.: 


‘*In response to the agonized appeals of 
thousands, not to say millions, of sub- 
scribers, to whose demands we could no 
longer be deaf; and at an outlay which we 
tremble to'speak of, we have secured the 
following production, from a hand which 
it were superfluous to name; which has 
been for years the brightest ornament 
among the galaxy that have adorned these 
favored pages; a hand that towers aloft 
amid his pigmy critics and detractors like 
the Mammoth Cave beside an ant-bill; that 
soars like an artesian well beside a mud- 
puddle; who, like the triton among the 
minnows, will endure when they shall have 


‘melted away like snowballs in June; whose 


fame will shine brighter and brighter, like 
damaged mackerel, as time rolls on 
But why dilate or meander? "Tis needless 
to specify. There is but one eye that can 
wield the pen of a Dobbs, but one hand that 
can tread in the foot-prints made by that 
brow. But why longer keep the eager 
reader from his coveted delight?” 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Witiiam J. Covucaiim, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 18761 was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time a 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; buta friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day J feel better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than ail 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 

















Consumption. It has enred 
thousands. It bas not injur- 
one. It is not bad to take. 


Seldoesepataee’ thn tet. 


CONSUMPTION. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1872. 
BAKER’sS 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is @ delicious articic, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apectally interested. | 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 





VEGETABLE seed will be sown in many places 
this month. The outlay of money for labor 
and fertilizers will avail little without good 
seed. Itis better to pay at the rate of §20 
per pound for yood seed than to take poor 
seed as a gift. The best gardeners prefer to 
raise their own; then they know what they are 
sowing. Poor seed is often the cause of 
faikite in the vegetable gurden, when all 
other conditions are favorable. 

Celery requires a deep, rich, mellow soil. 
It may be sown under glass, about April lst, 
orin the open ground, as soon ns it can be 
tilled to an advantage. The seed germinates 
slowly; hence, must not be sown deep. If 
sown about the middie of April, the young 
plants can be transplanted from the seed-bed 
about May 20th. Manuring in the drill will 
not do for celery unless it be fine manure, ap- 
plied early In the Spring. 

‘* What are the best tree-labels?’”’ is a ques- 
tion often asked. There is nothing more dur- 
able than strips of zinc, an inch or so wide at 
one end and balf aninch or less wide at the 
other, the narrow end to be coiled around a 
small branch of the tree. Write on the zinc 
with a common lead pencil, when moist, and 
the writing will be quite indelible. Try it. 

The time for trimming apple trees is at hand. 
While small branches may be removed at any 
time when the wood is not frozen, large ones 
should not be cut away until late in February 
or in March. Sufficient time should be al- 
lowed, however, for the wood to become dry 
before Spring growth begins. Ifthe sap oozes 
out at the commencement of growth, the wood 
atand near the wound will decay, and where 
the tree has been excessively trimmed death 
may follow at an early day. 

It is a good plan for the farmer, in these early 
Spring days, before the busy season opens, to 
get his farm implements in order. If the plow 
needs a new bandle, or the barrow needs vew 
teeth, now is the time to supply them. A 
“break-down” in the busy days of plowing 
and sowing may cause much delay. To no one 
is the old adage—“‘A stitch in time saves 
nine’’—more applicable than to the farmer. 
Every one who tills the soil should make it a 
point to “ start in” with tools and implements 
of every description in good shape. 

There is moch discussion about the best size 
for seed potatoes. Good results have been 
obtained from both large and small ones. It 
seoms, however, that, if the season be dry, 
whole potatoes will do best, because they do 
not dry up as quickly; but, if there are pros- 
pects of a moist season, small potatoes or 
pieces cut to single eyes for drills will do as 
well aslarge ones. Whole potatoes in 4 moist 
soil send up too many shoots and make sinall 
tubers. Wethink that quite as good ylelds 
result from planting one or twoeyes to a 
piece, with pieces from four to six inches 
apart in the drill. 

Another remedy for potato-bugs, cabbage- 
* worms, ete. is going the rounds of the agricul- 
tural press. It is said to have worked great 

results. It is simply gas-tar water. One gallon 
of gas-tar, costing but 75 cents, is put in a 
tub, which is then filled with water. Stir well 
and let the tar settle, and apply the water with 
a sprinkling-pot. The idea is that it prevents 
exg deposits on the cabbage-plant, for instance, 
since the butterflies do not like the smell of 
the tar-water. We bespeak for it a fair trial 
the coming season. AGRICOLA. 


SEEDSMEN’S AND FLORISTS’ CATA- 
LOGUES. 


We have received a large number of cata- 
logues of seeds, plants, bulbs, vines, shrubs, 
and trees, some of them elaborately illus 
trated, of which we publish alist below and 
from which our readers can select for their 
Spring purchases. The titles will indicate 
what are the specialties in which each deals. 
PeTrer Hexperson & Co., Seedsmen and Florists, No. 

35 Cortlandt Street, New York, Catalogue of every. 
thing for the Garden. 
Janes M. THonsuRN & Co., No. 15 John Street. New 
York, Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds for 
the Garden, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery; Bulbs, 
Planta, etc. 
B. K. Buss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, Ilus- 
trated Hand-book for the Farm and Garden and 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, ete. 
z. P. Rog, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Catalogue 
of Small Fruits and Grape Vines. 
A. Reeves, No. 68 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, 
Flower. Field, Fruit, Herb, Shrub, Tree, and Bird 
Seeds; also Plants, Vines, Roots etc. 
Jauzs J. HG Y, Marblehead, Mass., Annual 
Tilustrated Catalogue of warranted Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grain Seeds. 
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Ww. 8. Lirtiz, Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. 
Y., Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental and Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, Roses, Vines, Plants, etc. 
Wr. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J., Catalogue of 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Small 
Fruits, Grapes, Roots, etc. 

Joszurn Haxr, M Farm, R . N. Y., Cata- 
logue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

J.T. Loyetr, Monmouth Nursery, Little Silver, ¥. J., 
Catalogue of Fruits, great and small, Grapes, 
Plants, ete. 

Rumson Nourserms, Red Bank, N. J., Catalogue of 
Hardy Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and 
Vines, Fruit Trees, Plants, etc. 

H. 8. ANpERsoN, Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Cata- 
logue of Trees, Small Fruits, Grapes, Vines, Plants, 
Seeds, etc. 

H. E. Hooxer, Rochester, N. Y., Catalogue of Grape 
Vines, new and standard varieties. 

Epwarp GriieTrr, Southwick, Mass, Catalogue of 
Perennial Plants, Orchids, Shrubs, Climbers, Al- 
pine, Aquatic, and Bog Plants, Rare Ferns, etc. 
Hexry A. Durer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Garden Calendar for 1882, containing Select 
Lists of Vegetable, Flower, and Grass Seeds, Bulb- 
ous Roots, Plants, Small Fruits, etc. 

G. H.&J.H. Hare, South Glastonbury, Conn., Cata- 
logue of the cream of Small Fruit Plants. 

Jouw SavL, Washington, D. C., Descriptive Catalogue 
of Roses and Plants—new, rare, and beautiful. 
Wuius H. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa., De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, Grapes, Small Fruits, Nuts, 
ete. 


CULTIVATION OF EARLY VEGE- 
TABLES. 


Saat, 











ASPARAGUS isa most valuable vegetable, not 
only because of its healthfulness, but from its 
being one of the first to come to our tables in 
the Spring. Every garden should contain a 
bed, but many people are deterred from making 
one because of the idea that it is very difficalt 
and requires great skill and mach labor to pre- 
pare and maintain it; yet we think there is 
scarcely a vegetable that can be produced fora 
term of years so cheaply and easily as’ this. 
Regarding its cultivation, if you wish to raise 
your own plants, prepare a light, rich spot as 
early as possible in theSpring. Soak the seed 
twenty-four hours in warm water and sow in 
drills ove foot apart. When the plants are 
well up, thin to three or four inches in the row 
and give frequent and thorough cultivation 
during the Summer. The second season pre- 
pare a permanent bed by deep spading or 
trenching, working in a good quantity of well- 
rotted manure, dig trenches four feet apart 
and twelve to sixteen inches deep, and spade 
in at least four inches of well-rotted manure 
in the bottom. Set the plants in the trench 
eighteen inches apart, covering them with 
about two inches of fine soil. After the plants 
are up, gradually fill up the trenches and give 
frequent and thorough cultivation. The 
second season, early in the Spring, spade in a 
heavy dressing of manure and two quarts of 
salt to the square rod. Cultivate well and in 
the Fall cut and burn the tops. The next 
season it may be cut for the table two or three 
times, taking care tocut all as fast as it 
appears. After the final cutting, spade in a 
liberal dressing of fine manure and sow one 
quart of salt to the square rod. The next 
season and ever after that the bed should give 
a full crop; but should be annually manured 
after the last cutting and well cultivated 
through the remainder of the Summer. 

There is no vegetable which is more ani- 
versally used than lettuce, and yet few peuple 
know how inviting and appetizing it is when 
brought to the table fresh and unwilted, a con- 
dition in which it is rarely, if ever, found in 
our markets and which can only be secured by 
growing the plants in one’s own garden. So 
we earnestly urge all of our readers who can 
possibly do so to grow their own lettuce, if 
they do nothing else. 

In Ite cultivation the quality of lettuce de- 
pends largely upon rapid and vigorous growth ; 
and, to secure this, a very rich, mellow soll is 
needed, with frequent surface cultivation and an 
abundant supply of water. For the earliest 
crop sow under glass in March, and thin out 
the plants so as to prevent their becoming 
crowded. If it is intended to mature the 
plants under glass, keep the bed quite close, 
give frequent and abundant watering with 
liquid manure, and shade during very sunny 
days. If the plants are to be set in the open 
ground, give all the air possible without 
freezing the plants, and “barden off” by full 
exposure and withdrawal of water before 
transplanting. The plants should be eet out as 
800n a8 a Warm spot can be made very rich and 

mellow. At the same time the plants are set 
out sow seed in drills fourteen inches apart, 
and thin out as wanted for the table until they 
stand twelve inches apart. Give frequent 
hoeings and, if possible, water during a dry 
time. 

Rhubarb, familiarly known as pie-plant, is 
cultivated in gardens for its leaf-stalks, which 
are used for pies and tarts. Within a few 
years the cultivation of this very grateful and 
wholesome vegetable has been extensively 
increased. Immense quantities are now 





D. M. Fenny, Detroit, Mich., Annual Seed Catalogue, 
illustrated in colors. 


retentive soil, the richer its condition and the 
deeper it is stirred the better. Sow in drills an 
inch deep and thin out the plants to six inches 
apart. In the Fall trench a piece of ground 
and manure it well, then transplant the young 
plants into it, three feet apart each way, cover 
with leaves or litter the first Winter, and give a 
dressing of coarse manure every Fall. The 
seed cannot be relied upon forthe reproduction 
of the same variety. The stalks should not be 
plucked till the third year and the plant never 
allowed to exhaust iteelf by running to seed.— 
“Cleveland Leader. 





PRUNING. 


Tus praning-knife often injuresas much as it 
benefits, and, hence, arises two schools in gar- 
dening—namely, those who prune on all occa- 
sions and those who prune not at all. As an 
instance of very bad pruning, we may goto 
many dwarf-pear grounds, and find them con- 
tinually shortened in, till the end is like that of 
the injudiciously pruned maple trees along 
city streets. They die altogether or present so 
poor an aspect that the owner concludes not 
that he is a failure, but that dwarf pears are 
not worth growing. Much of the failure with 
the dwarf pear comes from bad pruning, though 
with the best of care there are few places where 
they succeed to such an extent as to warrant 
the extravagant encomiums showered on 
dwarf pear culture a quarter of a century ago. 
The dwarf pear delights more, perhaps, in 
the pruning-knife than any other fruit tree, ex- 
cept the grape; but, instead of shortening in 
the vigorous shoots, which are the life of the 
tree, and leaving the weak and half-dead wood, 
it is this small trash that should be cut away. 
Then, again, we have to look at the questions 
of growth orfruitfalness. If atreeis already 
growing with great vigor, pruning will only in- 
duce a more vigorous follaceous growth, which 
is antagonistic to fruitfulness. And, again, if 
not growing as vigorously as we desire, one 
good pruning may remedy this. Pruning is a 
great art, and yet one which is soon understood, 
if we reflect on a few fundamental truths. 
Grape-vines io the open air, on arbors and 
trellises, should have their prunicg finished be- 
fore warm Spring days set in, or they will 
bleed. It does not injure them much, but it 
looks bad. The pruning must be regulated by 
the condition of the vine. If the vines are 
young and the shoots weak, cut them all back, 
to make a new and vigorous growth. If al- 
ready a fair quantity of strong shoots of last 
season’s growth exists, cut out the weaker 
ones, soas to leave enough of stronger ones. 
The cane system, slightly modified, is best for 
arbors and trellises in the hands of amateurs 
generally. This implies a new set of canes 
every year or two. If, as frequently happens 
from bad management, all the young and 
strong bearing wood exists only at the end of 
the vines, and these latter have become 
nothing but long, ropy-looking apologies for 
what a vine should be, the whole cane may be 
buried down in the soil to where the strong 
shoots spring from and the young wood of last 
season trained up from this. The plant will 
then recover its good appearance quite as well 
as by cutting down, with the advantage of not 
sacrificing a year’s crop of fruit. 

Pruning of most kinds of fruits bas been ac- 
complished through the Winter. It is custom- 
ary, however, to leave the peach till toward 
Spring, in order to cut out any wood that may 
be injured through the Winter. In other re- 
spects the peach should have little pruning at 
this season, as it tends only to makeift grow 
more luxuriously, and a too free vigor of 
growth isa fault of the peach in this climate. 
The only pruning admissible is that whicb has 
for its object the production of shoots in naked 
or desirable places.—Gardener’s Monthly. 





AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS FOR 
1882. 


Bur the situation is such as to make the 
crop of 1882 exceedingly and unusually 
important. It is too often forgotten that the 
most important source of our prosperity is 
neither commerce nor manufacturing, but agri- 
culture. Even in England, commonly thought 
to live mainly on commerce and manufacturing, 
the value of the crop far exceeds the value of 
all manufactured products. So iosignificant 
an article as hay is so important in this 
country that a general failure of the hay crop 
is bardly less disastrous than would be the 
destruction of the cotton crop. Boston and 
New York to-day import potatoes from the 
United Kingdom, and,though such transactions 
should not be over-rated, they are sufficiently 
important to influence the market. Witbin 
sixty days we have exported more gold than 
had been expected and can be deewed en- 
couraging. This export of gold, caused by a 
combination of reasons, is not a disaster and 
ite effect bas not been marked; still it signifies 
something and it helps in making the Spring 
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Rhubarb succeeds best in deep, somewhat | therefore, to the crops of 1882 and to all agri- 


cultural operations of the season. 

The beginning is fair. Last Autumn was dry 
and permitted all work that was necessary. 
The weather has been mild and FéDruary has 
been unusually wet; but hardly too much 60, as 


‘the protracted drought of last year made a 


thorough soaking of the soil and sub-soil 
particularly desirable. Precisely that has 
happened, and will enable the coming crops to 
bear dry weather better than was the case last 
year. The season bids fair to be remarkably 
early, and the Commercial Bulletin has led in 
collecting agricultural reports, with special 
reference to Winter wheat. Over 250 corre- 
spondents, writing late in February, report an 
increase of acreage in Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Indiana; a slight gain in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Kansas; while Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin produce very little Winter wheat 
or none at all. On the whole, there is 
a certain gain, chiefly remarkable because 
Winter wheat has lost its former popularity. 
The crop is always more uncertain than that of 
Spring wheat, but is reported to look wel) and 
scores of correspondents say better than ever. 
But s hard frost may do much harm and for 
several weeks this danger is considerable. 
The old stock of wheat and corn still in the 
hands of the producers has been reported by 
the same correspondents and is less than was 
expected ; in fact, it is not much above what 
the farmers require for themselves. The 


weather throughout the country will be 
watched with exceptional interest and with a 
certain anxiety while frosts are stil] within cal- 
culation. Appearances seem to favor an un- 
usually early Spring, which, iu turn, will be put 
by the farmers to the best advantage.— Boston 
Advertiser. 





ORNAMENTAL RuovuBars.—We have several 
times called attention to the great beauty of 
the large-leaved herbaceous plants, when set 
out as specimens on the Jawp or worked in 
with shrubs or trees, even in massing. The 
common garden rhubarb is rather coarse as an 
ornamental plant, though striking when in full 
flower; but there are some species, not used as 
esculents, that have greater elements of 
beauty. Aaage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, have in- 
troduced two that are particularly beautiful. 
One (Rheum officinale) has an additioual 
interest in this, that it is the species from which 
the medicinal rhubarb root is prepared. The 
Rheum ribes is eo called probably from the 
resemblance of its panicle of fruit to bunches of 
eurrants or Ribes. It is particularly ornament- 
al, by reason of its leaves, as well as flowers and 
fruit. The old Acanthus of the poets is 
another very pretty leaf-plant for single speci- 
mens on lawns.—Gardener’s Monthly. 
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WONDER. 


Extra Early, MS me tg a to 10 inches), Re- 

quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: PF ep’ 
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are wonderful ; 
mean to plant any 


UTION.—As thee is an {nferor Pen inthe market 
the “‘ American Wonder,” sure and get the genuine 
BLISSS AMERICAN 
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tive 000 varieties of FLOWER VEGETABLE 
etc., their 
ll enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 





$1.00 per year; r,t. — eae sample free. 
B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 
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in order to bring our reliable and GENUINE 
SEEDS promineatly before the masses, we HIRAM M SIBLEY & co 
offer, by mati, for ashort time only, on the 8 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR. the following Two-pot- aoe et thelr Cata- 
LAR 4SSORTMENT of SEEDS: fo con Tt 3 


descriptive ty ~ List of 


pow Rats Raisbem ame Caner alt Berto Gom Loon pace etsee Flower, Field an 
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merican Ga\ 


hering Let: Russian or Oscar Wilde 
Atece. Sunflower. 
Im) ved Christina Melon. \Dougla’s Spruce. 
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MATTHEWS’ oat” 


The standard of America 
Admitted by leading Seeds- 
men and Market Gardeners 
and tints ori 4 
use. Send araeelan Manufactured only by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 
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DR. KENNEDY'S 


rairie Weed 


Cough, from the worst Con- 
the Tiroat. 


Patched He ene ‘on all ages ft 
t— age. Sold by all Druggists a Sia bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 
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Top Turnip. Phlox Drummondii. lements. Beautifully illus- arkable fact that this reputa has 

ee 100 pages . Address tained simply by the merits ae —— . itself, ona 

t or extensive advertising. Theman 
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fer KACH CROP, containing just the neces- 
sary PLANT FOOD it requires. 
**$4A’’ Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
‘* Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our circular, containing facts interesting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 


. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. ye 
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STANDARD FER ILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTILERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Pm, Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
reu 














tay” Waren Farmers can buy @ true Ammoniated Snper- Phosphala: made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25. pe ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 
the high-cost Fertilizers. Ba Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis ov 
every bag same as on circular, The Bhat season everywhere has clearly shown that the low-cost 
Ammoniated Fertilizers paid best.on corn, grass, and wheat. There has pever been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
ures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 

abl; ure of agood crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 














every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, ~ 
if “*propealy handled, to give 

perfect satisfaction. ‘ailing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 

ufacturer’s order. ; 


‘THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. bei 
more durable than ordinary Chilled Irom Plowen  t OM*t Sieel catniinstnted 


Manufactured by THE REMINQTON AGRICULTURAL C0., Ilion, N. ¥. 





gad 


Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 Se. Howard st., Baltimore, Md. 





























THE ~ CUBA QUEEN WATERM 
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apple 
last year to weigh 134 Ibs. 
pest 


pete 
y, large 
oe Whine lebe Terni: very handsome. 
ad ta White Cab ee 
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for omleare printed 



















































NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will com HM completely change the blood 
os entiresystem in Tires months. An ha 
who take 1 pill each ntehe from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be ible. Sent by mail for 8 etter stampa. 
« S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass., 
formerly Bangor, Me. 








BELLS. M 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


to Meneely & Kimberly, Be. Founpras, 
Thor & Y., mm anutnetase a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be 
tar Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO.. Went Trey.N. Y 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend their 
subseriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
neetion with Tak INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 





scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price, 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $1 50 
Atlantic MOMtBly..0...0cccarcece 8 50 4 WU 
Century Magazine (formerly Scerib- 

WOH OIE. oe DFH ce csi severeeed 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350° 400 

“ Weakly..o00cocecccocovs 350 409 

- Bazar.. . 350 4 00 

“Young Peuple ( Weekly). 13% 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... maecee 260 300 


Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 27% 


Littell’s Living Age...,.......... 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 12% 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 3800 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
Weekly Tribune.............s0e0 150 200 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


' ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver...........-c+scessseerss 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


20 00 


Bind BREAD. «can senrrsnssces <0 ctcecsserccscccocese 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritebie, the Engraver... ..........6.0-ssssee0- 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.,... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES HENRY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


SE icbccsccnces. cosecestcoovccconsenesece 1 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
SED GAMES, DUIRD. .ccccccesecesecosecepesaspecess $1 00 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Orders, with the cash i, to be add dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








251 Brozdway, New York. 





re pare gaves an 


Gas BH wish to tell the 
J ad 1 

I}. ty li 4 i ci Bedde aoe nd) % 
oughiy Som aS a 
America, co 


ouses 
ards of four acres, solid in glass, ewpioying au average o! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


iss FREE, 


on a 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


aie poutine Dy largest in 
Plants 


the ‘gum named in addition to the regular sub- . 


The Independent. 
WE OFFER ‘NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


62 Numbers (postage free). 
26 { mos.) postage ‘tree).. 


- (3m mos.) 
3 “ (1 month), + 
a ae 
Number (4 meek). ” 





One subscription two Years, .. 0... .ceeccpeceecnee 
One subscription wit! ‘one “NEW siahiccidive, in 

ONE TEMITLANCE, ...6. 6 cece eee cc ee tenes rccseese 0e 
One subscription with two nzw oubecetbens = 

OME TEMICCANCE. ....... 6000 seeececceee scene 





One su 7 


One subscription Fu ir years.. 
One one a with four NEw bscribers, in 








as number over fiver at a the same rate, invari- 
ably — one remittance. 


ing January ist, 1889, Tr a | epaonnnans welt 


cash p is, pa’ 
exp’ ag ‘ter yy 1st, rite, in be y yt -T 
the expiration of time paid fo: 


Sample Cepies Free upon application. 
ta" Make all remittances payable to the order of 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


63” Remittances must be made in Money Crdem, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither o 
these can be procured, send the mouey ina Kkat8- 
TERED LeTTER. The present registration system is 
virvasli7 2 cal t losses by 
mail, ere iged to to regis 
etters whenever uested to do so. ves 
No names entered = = subscription books with- 
out the mone in adva' 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex on ons, which is always 
pee on iret page of 

e paper, jous 
to the expin , #01 lous of pumbers may 


a sufficient 


THE receipt 
for t fr me ts for eenee 
Temi riptions are indicated Ld 
the ri of expiration on the little yel- 
ow t to the paper. which change is 
mote Eagpons week after the mone 


wher a possaae stamp is receiv 
the receipe will be ment» 

Messrs SAMPSON T ECO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are oo" Agents in beneee to receive subscriptions 


ane ite HE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 2787, New Yerk City, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. ) 
aver tlesnceee | I ean 4 


4 times (one month). - 4 times (one eal, ae 

13“ (three monthaye. iS 

%* * (six )f0e./2%5 ** 

 * (twelve e ‘fe. 52 no 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 





1 time. 
18 eee th month).. 






three months 


Fa » ltweive ’ 


PUBLISHER'S peppent. On -ONK Dornan PER AGATE 
TE. 


Pin aANCIAL Notices... stwo DOLLARS PEK AGATE 
Retieious Norices........... Firty Cunvs A Line. 
MAnmiAGES A} AND DEATHS. not cuapnes four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Lin 
yments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address al! letters to 


THK INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 
Oo 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, 8ons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six-numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘Tot INDEPENDEST”’ 
embossed.on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and.|ooking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. ey will be de- 
livered at our office on the reeeipt 6f one doller 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully lilustrated and contafnitig all the 
LATEST sTYLEs 


“‘ofpaa wis Fine S ~ ig. aud 1 Cambric 









like.“ Laces, Drews osiery, 
Velvets, an ress Geods, 
Lace Cartains an Draperice. 
wnt acknowledged Guile of the Se No lady 


0 desires to Kmow what to wear and huw to 
well Can afford tO be without tt. 
abe. Spring Number will be ready about March 












[2 Be sure to send postal card at once (giv full 
name, towa, county, and state), when a Sample Copy 
Will be sent to you free of charge. 


H, C, F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave.and 102, 104, aud 106 W. 20th %., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


— WHITE AND DECORATED — 


Freneh China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 

Fine White French Cl.ina Dinner Sets, ~ pieces. $30 b+ 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 p 

Fine Gold band French China Tea Seta, rr pleces. i $0 

pets. 44 pleces. 8 bo 


Richly Decorated ¥r'h Chima Tea 
White Engitah Por selain 4 Rete, 100 pieces. i oo 
3 00 








Chamber Sets, 11 pleces, $4.00; 
Silver plated Dinner Kniv oz 
LSo y HOU SEFU SWISH NG Goons. 
Iilastvated C Priee List mailed free on 
Fatimates furnished. i 
HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


application 
Cc. le 

Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of | 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. | 


. | 
WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION! | 


































The celebrated Borel and Courvoisier Watches were 
@warded the first prize in London in 62, ee Fed 
at Paris tn ‘67, first grize at Centennial Ph i 
phia, and lastly wok medal at Paris,in "7. These 

watches have stood the test for the past 20 years, and | 


They 


pronounced by best judges equal to any made. 
empered and Hardened 


all have Nickel Movements, 
Breguet Hair Springs. Isochronized for ratlroad use 
in Key and Stem nders, with all — improve- 
ments in the art of watch moe 2 e pumbers 
are in use on the principal rail » in the country. 
Asa guaranty that they are what we } B for them, 
we refer by permission to dealers throughout the 
country 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
Wholesale Agents for the United Cenieee, | 


other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
Phe new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unryivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 





Excels all 


ing to be desired. 


climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 5 
‘30 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 156 Tremont-st., Bosten. 


N OTHING BETTER 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 
ONLY $3.50. 


Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. 


h f, DIEM, 44 and 56 Fulton i., X,Y, 
Print, BYour Own i: tse 


etc 
18 other sizes. Por business, pleas- 
ed old or aT ek Ev erything fend 3 


ey 
Sao & am, 


ue of 
y my t ihe fact 
COLUMBIA BIC YCLE. 
It ia what every bey wants 
and what every man 
ought to hare. 
Send Scent stamp for Catalogue 

















C0., Meriden, 








THE [NDEPENDENT. 


bree cent sta rere 4 our circu’ number thus received Ne te a nn 


pei iy CRT aaa Same. See a: proper rata Te 
$9, $10, & $12. 













D7 TARGET AIR-GUNS. 
up ‘treepessing adapted for tor jagmet penatice 4 cuted ter 


zee ra are extremely slanple imple S S. construction a EO * 
; @asliy Operated anc aceuracy : 
get out of order. : elas ‘tel tell “theta. lustrated "ad pot sent op 
application. Address the nom OU: 


All fret Class gun 
H. M. QU ‘ACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 





ing One 





somely finished 


Please state where you saw this. 


ALABASTINE 


SUPERIVR TO 


KALSOMINE. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a firm, durable,and 
handsome finish and can be applied by any one. Jt is unequaled. Alabastine is 
@ valuable discovery, and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testt- 
monials to SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 


AVERI (3. PAINT CO., 19 Fe - St., Beston, and 
77 E. Jackson ™t., Chicago, 


M. 5. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mat mi Wis WITH MATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can LA ay led L as one. Pe —— Hart, — 








VATIONAL WIXED PAINT eo 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. ¥. 


QUIDBRAUBBER 


defy mois or salt air 
ing coal, which destr 
delivered freight paid 
cash requir ed until dei 
and have se nt free Beau 
instruc tions how 


the Paint itself, with 
Address, Factory, Zim No. No. 243 Plymouth 


LINOLEUM. 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 

















The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints. Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
















or water, the 
oy all other 
to any depot 
vered. All Paint 
tiful Color Card of 
any one can Paint. 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 













of all kinds in yreat variety . and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for 


PRESENTS. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 


The only genuine article has the word “ Lino._eum” 
printed on the back of every square yard. 


KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 
Headquarters for all Games and Sports. 




















19% ] 
Sah seasiyptand Gp epeshumtaoude Teatce 
pes tad Wpures, Revolv- 


Theatrical Outfits, Cl e Shoes, 
| ol coone 


a Musical 
eo Iw.s ete., and all the best Novelti 
satan mail for cents. PEC CK & SNYDE 
and 126 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


nstruments, “Chess 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 





1789, BACON PTANDS 1882, 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


” ae SUCCESSOR TO 
—_ Moss , BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


poe Art Tiles, 147Z3and 1475 naedewat, near 42nd St., 
from Minton’s, Maw’ 5 & Boot 8. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
Suitable for Churches, Public 




















sw om. Catalogues: by y mail on application. 


PAINT Y¢ OUR HOUSES 















™ ternal Decorations. 
ae 6Specital Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Cugettes Arnold, Constable & Co, 


HAYWARD’ so aot 
Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
EXCELLENT FOR INVALIDS. 
Price Reduced. 
Send for new cireular. 
J. P. HAYWARD, 
Ashby, Mass, 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to 





West 

















; ser ciriptioe. 








[March 16; 1882: 


EWE WAST Ace! |Am.rime orven susavt dimeric vane maaerel dk 
GIVEN. Aw. ©") AIR-GUNS GIVEN AWAY! NOW IS YOUR CHANCE ! 


GREAT SALE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF 


REMOVAL, 


WE ARE SELLING OUR LARGE STOCK Of MEN'S 
AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FROM 
OUR FORMER LO* FIGURES. 
MANY STYLES AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUC- 


WADE & CUMMING. 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 








WASTE SEWING SILK............ 30c. per os. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A %-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived as 

THE BRAINERD & AKMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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They, a= 7” 
plete satisfac- 
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WEAR TWICE 
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and Aw 
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r. ‘postage free. 
money. Our goat Colabeated G extra qual- 
‘atalogue of other row Bn ig y 
| Also sole manufacturers of “ Wilsonia ” Magn eticl 
we t_«-A Nerve Invigorator. Corés with- 
Price, $3 and $12. Also Aspom-| 


out medicine. 
mat, 815 pair. 
FHOMGON, LANGDON & CO., 


This cut ion correct Fe 


ity, 91.5 








New York. 








PIAN O-FORTES. 
. UNEQUALED IN . 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


. WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 
08. 204 one Baltimore 8t Balti: 
Er ft Avenue, New York. — 





W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
, CONN. 
ohn St. New York 
snd 197 Lake Bt, Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 








—_— 


ures Watt 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Nimety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
img irreparable results 














sod Pin POPE AF. CO. pj ee a Type, 10 ne Oe by all leading drag- 
on iin ‘choot ton. Mess. JOSEPH WATSON. gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress a. Em ~ 
New "Tork. at ak ne 19 wow Street, New York. pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. =z 








**Tax Iwpererpert’’ Press, Nes. 21 axp 23 Rose Srarrr, 





